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BE READY FOR ANYTHING | 


HESE days when there is no more 
fighting are nevertheless days of ten- 
sion, days of difhiculty and uncertainty. 


We are and have to be at complete odds 
with any political ideology which has as its 
highest aim the destruction of the democ- 
racy we know and believe in, and the sub- 
stitution for it of rule by threat of secret 
police and by absolute one-party dictator- 
ship. 


We have destroyed the power of one 
fanatic belief in world dominion and we are 
far indeed from being ready to bow to an- 
other. 


[he professional military man and the 
civilian veteran, who is for all practical 
purposes a thoroughly professional soldier 
in his knowledge and experience of war, 
must in such times think most deeply about 
the world situation, for in case of war again 
they would be most immediately affected. 


They, like others, are finding it hard to 
estimate the situation—for themselves as 
well as for their country. All see the dan- 
gers of the world situation—recognize the 
truth in the statements made by our na- 
tional leaders. All see that there could be 
another war, or at least a serious situation 
involving armed forces. But many of them 
cannot relate themselves clearly to what is 
happening and what might happen. 


There are signs, also, that some members 
of the Army of the United States are not at- 


tempting to think the situation throu 
We are certain that few have consciou 
reached the decision that the world is goi: 
to be blown to hell in a few years, anywa 
so what's the use of doing more than to |iy 
comfortably in the meanwhile. But ther: 
are signs that some in all components 
the Army have reached this conclusion in 
wardly but don’t admit it yet, even 
themselves. 


HY ELSE would there be a resu 

gence of the horse at certain Arm, 
posts? Why else the old emphasis placed 
and time spent on hunts and horse shows 
and every other aspect of the noble steed? 
We have even heard arguments that the 
horse must come back to his “rightful plac« 
in the combat forces. Whatever their cause 
we consider such acts and such talk an indi 
cation of a most dangerous frame of mind, 
though we cannot believe the reconstitution 
of the horse cavalry will ever become a 
widespread notion. 


We have nothing against the horse as a 
companionable means of exercise in th¢ 
open—and to a very limited degree as a 
mode of transportation over large areas of 
bad ground, though we believe a more e! 
ficient mechanical means could be pe 
fected if research and development were to 
try hard enough. In short, we have nothing 
whatever against the horse as a horse—with 
his very limited military capabilities and | 
very marked military limitations kept full 
in mind. 


| 


—" 
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t we are against the horse as an escape 
the atomic world, which is what he 
irs to be for some, though he is only 
‘orm of retreat from thought on the 

situation of the country and the 


d. 


n indication of this feeling of futility 
nother component is the lack of attend- 

-at regular training periods in some Re- 
serve units. Here there is a more obvious 
son for indifference—the dullness of the 
truction in certain units. “After four 
irs active duty such stuff is a waste of 
“We want to hear 
ibout modern developments—about the 


time’ is the attitude. 


methods and means of tomorrows possible 
war, and only the things from the past that 
ire likely to help in that war.” 


But will staying away from instruction 
bring these necessary improvements to units 
where the instruction is uninspired? Can't 
this be merely an excuse for forgetting the 
military and war and avoiding real thought 
on the all too possible war of the future? 


What better way is there of seeking im- 
provement of instruction than for a one 
hundred per cent attendance to ask for it by 
plainly stated questions? Will ducking the 
issue by staying away help in any manner 

help the Reserve officer, the unit, the 
\rmy, or the country? 


HE Reserve ofhcer, as well as the Reg 
ular, holds a commission. He is besides 

in active citizen who votes. As a citizen 
with a commission he has double reason for 
nterest in the National Security—in sound, 
modern armed forces—in the best possible 
struction for himself and his unit. Many 


are showing that interest, but many others 
are not. 


These are only two examples of many 
types of retreat from the tough realities of 
the day. 


E SUGGEST that every Army man 

who finds himself reluctant to think 
much about the tremendous technical, po 
litical and tactical problems of the future 
remember these things: 


A new war can be any kind of war. 


It can be a war with or without the use of 
the atomic bomb. 


If no one else has it, we might not use it. 


Moreover, the emergency might not be a 
war in the usual sense. It could involve tre 
mendous preparation and the execution of 
local measures in attempting perhaps suc 
cessfully—to hold things where they were 
when the emergency started. 

Atomic or non-atomic, it could—and most 
probably would—involve the use or threat: 
ened use of every other means of warfare, 
including those of the past war with avail 
able improvements. 


There is only one way to think about it. 


Be as ready as possible for any kind of 
war. 


That is the job, the duty, of every man 
in uniform and every man who holds a com 
mission of any kind—or has any other cur 
rent military status. 


Be as ready as possible for any kind of 


trouble. 
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BATTLE ( 


By Colonel S. L. A. Marshall 











HESE commentaries touch mainly on certain physical and psychological aspects of the problem of com 

mand in minor tactics. They treat of the future of war only insofar as it is necessary to establish that 
these aspects should be the objects of earnest research. In writing them, I have been guided by two general 
considerations lL) I hi ive tried to void repe ating most of the hasic and valid ideas which are to be found i 
the many excellent books on leadership and on the training of soldiers for war. (2) I have tried to dismis 
or to disprove, any of the clichés and practices pertaining to the preparation of fighting men which, it seem 
to me, have nothing in their favor except that they are traditional. 

One of the deterrents to the adoption of new concepts is that company ofhcers and noncoms rarely 
write of their combat experiences. Even when they do so they are unlikely to search into the reason and 
nature of them, usually because their experiences are narrow and personal. Also, they have no way 
yaug what things are typical and characteristic. 

In ce nsequence, most of our textbooks and commentaries on le: idership and the mastery of the mora 
problem in battle are written by senior officers who are either wholly lacking in combat experience or hav: 
been for long voor so far removed from the reality of small-arms action that they have come to forg 
what were once the ir most vital convictions and SenpPTessiONs. It is very easy to accept dogma and to dilat 
upon it and dress it in modern uniform when one views battle from an armchair in a training he: idquarters, 
or when one reaches the comfortable state of believing that because ideas have worked in the past, it is not 
necessary to ask whether they can be improved upon. 

Ever since World War I, it has seemed to me that we have been pulling in opposite directions in many 
of our basic polic les governing the preparation of our manpower for combat, and that the several reasons for 
most of the confusion in the military mind, as well as in the public mind, on this matter all stemmed from 
one source 

By and large, our training system and our standard of battle discipline still adhere to the modes of the 
Eighteenth Century, though we are working with the weapons and profess to be working with the advanced 
military ideas of the Twentieth. That this is so will be made clear, | trust, in the course of this series. It i 
not intended in a spirit of criticism. The Army of the United States assigned me the best opportunity ev: 
viven any soldier to observe how the masses of our men react in battle and to measure the common denom 
nators of our weakness and our strength in close combat. It was inevitable that these fresh data woul: 
point to new conclusions, some mildly unorthodox. I have written mainly in the hope that I will be able t 
give something back and that the ideas found here will jog the minds of the thinking soldiers and e arnes 
civilians alike. While I have dealt primarily with the problem of ground forces, I have related it to the sul 
ject of our future national security. To this extent, this series has an especial claim on the interest of the nor 
military public to whom its subject matter is being presented for the first time. 
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The Illusion of Power 


IN THE EARLY YEARS OF WORLD WAR II, IT WAS 
common practice of public spokesmen in the 
nited States to magnify the réle of the machine in 
r while minimizing the importance of large forces 
well trained foot soldiers. 
When France fell, this became a favorite theme of 
\merican press and radio, and the few voices 
hich were raised in protest against it were scarcely 
ard. The idea took hold in the Congress. Makers 
| military policy argued that we should concentrate 
ir power and armored force, almost to the exclu 
n of infantry. 


Ultimately common sense prevailed 
nd we struck 


a tolerably good balance. But so 


trong was the influence of the machine upon our 
hinking, both inside and out of the military estab 


Laseue: that as the new Army took shape, = in 


ntry became relatively the most slighted « all 


branches. In the assignment of manpower to Pv 


ms and services, we allowed a sufficient margin. 


\ 


We did not do so W ith infantry. 


he effects were almost catastrophic. It forced us 
the European Theater of Operations to become 
first army in modern history to undertake a con 
uing and ‘decisive operation without the shadow 
That the Supreme 
nder and his staff accepted and mastered this risk 
ist be rated as among the highest of their achieve 
nts. Even so, the strain which the situation put 
mM command is a smal] matter when compared to 
almost incredible powers of endurance which it 


in infantry reserve. Com 


exacted of the divisions in line. Once committed, 
there was no choic = but to kee P the m in action ‘| he 
only relief afforded them was when they were moved 
from one part of the combat zone to another. 

Some of the facts in the record are almost un 
believable. On August 6, 1944, exactly two months 
after the invasion of Norm: indy, the entire reenforce 
ment pool for infantry forces in Europe—here I speak 
of infantrymen ashore in France and ready to go into 
battle consisted of one lone rifleman. | repeat, there 
was only one man at hand to replace the many who 
vere being killed and wounded on that day. That 
Was the low point so tar as the immediate reserve 1n 
France was concerned. But the Situation with re 
spect to infantry replacements arriving trom, or train 
ing in the United States grew steadily worse. By 
November the Theaters were scraping the bottom of 
Battle was continuing to take its daily 
\ \s in 
World War I, some of our hastily trained reenforce 
ments were arriving at the front without a working 


knowledge of their weapons. 


the barrel. 
toll from the infantry divisions then in line 


But while the strain 
on the front grew worse by the hour, in the rear there 
were no more infantrymen, either at hand or in 
sight or promised 

How real was this crisis? It was so very real that 


in the middle of the Ardennes fighting in late De 
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cember, 1944, the governing condition that made certain of 


the commanders, including Marshal Sir Bernard Mont 
gomery, hesitate and argue tor postponement of the counter 
offensive was the nonavailability of American riflemen 
reentorcements, That was the sum and substance of 
\lontgomery’s general misgiving about the condition and 
situation of the United States First Army, 


recently come under his Army Group comm: ind. 


which had 

| he story 
that Montgomery overrated the power of the German at 
tack, that his blood turned to water and that he saw no 
alternative but to withdraw to behind the line of the River 
Vieuse is a piece ol he adquarte rs gossip which has no foun 
dation in fact. He objected only on the ground which has 
been here stated, and the validity of his objection was soon 
supported by the turn of events. For in the middle of the 
battle, and under the threat of defeat, our authorities 
reached their belated decision to succor the infantry situa 
tion by training infantry reenforcements from among the 
surplusages of manpower which had been assigned to the 


air and antiair services. In this way the crisis was passed. 


Machines Increase the Demand for Men 


[he propaganda which had sought the practical elimi- 
nation of foot forces as a major factor in mobile war was 
thoroughly injurious, however well intended. Through 
out the war, it reacted as a depressant upon the self esteem 
of our infantry forces, thereby reducing their general com 
bat efficiency. This fact is established by Army polls which 
show that our infantrymen, in the great majority, continued 
to hold a low opinion of the importance of their own 
br: ine h. 

Llowever, the res illy curious thing about the prophets 
who were so ready to procl: 1im the supreme importance of 
the machine, and the relative unimportance of trained 
manpower, 1n modern warfare was that they had remained 
singularly blind to the most obvious conditions of the war 
which was already in progress. Had they but studied these 
conditions more closely, they would have observed that the 
effect of machine war was already to increase the masses 
of mobilized manpower beyond anything previously known 

1 history. Not only were there more millions of men 
aie arms. Within the armies then engaging, there were 
larger musterings of infantry forces than ever before. 

The nature of the weapons of modern warfare made such 
a balance inevitable. The mode of warfare and the make-up 
of armies are never determined by arbitrary choice. The 
conditions of war are fixed primarily by the civilization of 
The es wracter of a society, the inventive genius 
of its people and the productive potential of its lands and 
cities determine finally the choice of weapons in war. In 
turn, it is the choice of weapons which regulates whether 
armies shall be large or small and whether national defense 
can be delegated to a compact and highly mobile profes- 
sional army, or must be entrusted to the national mass, 
under professional guidance. 

hese are the dominating and unalterable considerations. 
In a well roaded and therefore accessible industrialized 
civilization, where such weapons as the medium tank and 
heavy bomber made it certain that the flanks and rear of a 
national society would come under constant and severe 
attack, there was never the slightest possibility that the 


the pe riod. 





issues between great nations could be settled 
forces in a thunderclap of action along their fr 
eral Charles DeGaulle dreamed of such a thing 
not dream very clearly. Marshal Hans von See: 
advocated it in his theory of Lightning War. But 
of his writings establishes that he believed in jt 
precursor to the total war between national so 
When World War II began, it was self-evic 
only possible form of the conflict in its deci 
would be total war. The illusions of the Sitz} 
did not deceive those who kept their minds \ 
rather than on politics, realizing that in war th 
shaped by the former. The embattling of an ent 
was certain to necessitate defense by the entire 
the limit of its material and manpower resources 


To See and Think Clearly 


But it is unfortunately the case that the masst 
are not capable of taking other than a superficial 
on the effect of new weapons. History records moreover 
that their military leaders do not always see and thin] 

clearly in such matters. As great a soldier as U. S. Gran: 
was slow to understand the revolutionizing effect of the rif 
bullet on tactics. For more than a generation following th 
Civil War, our naval experts could foresee development 
the armored vessel only in the form of a ram. The failure 
higher commanders in World War | to understand the 
potential of armored power and to make proper tactical 
application of it is an example of almost incredible blun 
dering. 


men 


/ment 


Yesterday’s lesson underscores the moral for today. Onc: 
~ total contest between national societies is predicated 

t becomes impossible to write off the ultimate clash lx 
tween the masses of men who fight on foot. They are the 
body of the national defense. If foresight has not alread 
assured their prompt and efficient mobilization, the emer 
gency will compel it. In the hour when decision is mac 
possible through the attainment of a superiority in the 
striking (fire) power of the heavy weapons of war, they 
must go forward to claim the victory and beat down i. 
surviving elements of resistance. There is no other wa 
out. The society which looks for an easier way is buildin 
its hope on sand. 


Push-button Fallacy 


The belief in push-button war is fundamentally a fallacy 
But it is not a new fallacy. It is simply an age-old fallacy 
in modern dress. There is one controlling truth from all 
past wars which applies with equal weight to any war ot 
tomorrow. No nation on earth possesses such limitless r 
sources that it can maintain itself in a state of perfect r adi 
ness to engage in war immediately and decisively and win 
a total victory soon after the outbreak, without destroying 
its Own economy, pauperizing its own people and p 
moting interior disorder. 

War must always start with imperfect instruments 
Equally, these instruments can never be fully perfected in 
the course of war. There are fixed limits to the national © 


sources, and within these limits each element of na 
tional defense competes with all others. Too, once t)\ sices 
are drawn, each side must reshape and balance own 
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iccording to what appears to be the point of 
rability in the other. The Germans in the last 
kedly ‘short of field and siege artillery and of 
upply. But they had expected to win before 
eed of these things. The Japanese were short 
ns of matériel, among them such basic ones as 
losives. We were short not only of infantry but 
he tightest checkrein of all upon our gen- 
ns was the shortage of landing craft. And so it 
e future. Improvisation is the natural order of 
e perfect formulae will continue to be found 
irts. 
these broad propositions may appear to be so 
mple as to be generally acceptable, the difficulty 
he attempt to apply them to any new situation. 
have such a situation. The atom bomb has con 
nd clouded all thinking about general military 
Fear is uppermost. The public imagination, 
the flights of fancy of self-appointed spokesmen 
taken snap judgment on the problem of the new 
s ready to believe that atomic power +" negated 
tary truths. The fatal idea continues ) spread 
hi ng counts except the future use, or non-use, of 
one weapon. 


Defense by a Whole Society 


the principle remains inviolate: The existence of any 
which fully jeopardizes a whole society necessi 
readiness for defense by the whole society. 
One reads the fatuous prediction by a national columnist 
next war will be won by five men smuggling atom 
mbs in suitcases through a customs line. Another writer 
f national repute makes the equally preposterous comment 
that the wars of the future will be won by scientists and 
gineers and will have little use for soldiers. 
he fact remains that no society can afford to risk its fate 
he e possibility that decision may be obtained quickly by 
the new weapons, though their power is such that 
wv cities to rubble in the twinkling of an eye. 
Least of all can our society afford such a risk. Our tradi 
m and our law remain as we have known them. We have 
orsworn our national character because of the bomb. 
vill not wage aggressive war upon our neighbors. 
ore we can never count on striking the first blow. 
fatal flaw in the logic of any belief in quick victory 
it is but one side of the coin, the other side being the 
sion to quick and final defeat in the event that the 
und goes badly. If we are not willing to accept this 
LIVE risk, then the Vi aporings ol those whose main 
is to the fears and imaginings of the multitude rather 
the national intellect cannot be permitted to prevail 
the immutable common-sense truths of war which 
n confirmed by the experience of man throughout 
ng as men live on this earth, and until the arrival 
uur when there is a weapon of such lethal capacity 
: it ev ident beyond doubt that the w hole race of 
n be blotted out by the turning of a switch, it must 
med that the prime effect of the increase in the 
ower of weapons is to increase the need for man- 
n the national defense. 
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But it is not solely with respect to this over-all aspect of 
modern war and the effect of its weapons that we are called 
upon closely to re-examine the position. Just as in industry 
the machine has brought fresh and untold confusion to 
the problems of human relationship, in armies it has trans 
formed the problem of the human equation without at the 
same time provoking its essential re-estimate. | do not refer 
to social relationships within an army, which IS another 
though not less important facet of the general problem, but 
to the tactical relationships of men in battle 


New Discipline 


Since more than a century ago, when the rifle bullet be 
gan its relgn over the battleheld, and soldiers slowly be 
Came aware th: it the di iv of close order formations in combat 
was forever gone, all milit: iry thinkers have pondered the 
need of a new discipline. It has been generally realized 
that fashioning the machine to man’s use in battle was but 
half of the problem. The other half was conditioning men 
to the machine. The mechanisms of the new wartare do 
not set their own efficiency rate in battle. They are ever 
at the mercy of training methods which will stimulate the 
soldier to express his intelligence and spirit. 

The philosophy of discipline has adjusted to changing 
conditions. As more and more impact has gone into the 
hitting power of weapons, necessitating ever widening de 
ploy ments in the forces of battle, the qui ality of the initiative 
in the individual has become the most praised of the mili 
tary virtues. It has been readily seen that the prevailing 
tactical conditions increased the problem of unit coherence 
in combat. The only offset for this difhculty was to train 


for a higher degree of individual courage, compri hension 
of situation and self-starting character in the soldier. 

From this realization have come new concepts of disci 
pline which have altered nearly all of the major aspects of 
life and of human association within western armies. We 
have continued to grapple with the problem of how to fre 
the mind of man, how to enlarge his appreciation of his per 


sonal worth as a unit in battle, how to stimulate him to 
express his individual power within limits which are for 
the good of all. It is universally recognized that as the 
means of war change, so must the intelligence of man be 
quickened to keep pace with the changes. 

Our weakness lies in this—that we have never got down 
to an exact definition of what we are seeking. Failing that, 
ve fall short in our attempt to formulate in training how 
best to obtain it, and our philosophy ol discipline misses 
fire as the vital point of its practical, tactical application 

I say that it is a simple thing. 

What we need in battle is more and better fire 

What we need to seek in training are any and all means 
by which we can increase the ratio of effective fire when 
we have to gO to war. 

The discipline, the training methods and the personnel 
policies of our forces should all be regulated to conform 
with this one fundamental need. In whatever we do to 
mould the thought of the combat soldier, no other con 
sideration should be given priority ahead of this decisive 
problem 

Today we are once again at the parting of the ways. We 
have come through another great war and its reality is al 


9 

















ready 


cloaked in the mists ol peace. In the course of that 
war we learned anew that man is supreme, that it is the 
soldier who fights, who wins battles, that fighting means 
using a weapon and that it is the heart of man which con 
trols this use [hat lesson we are at the 


We can ill afford it. 


Since my return to the United States in January, 


already point ot 


forgetting, 
1946, 
| have been astonished at the number of my civilian friends 
who have told me pointedly that it is folly to write about 
the experience of World War II except in the measure 
needed f; iithfully to record the facts of the national history 
for the benefit of those who have purely an academic inter 
est. L[hey are already certain that the outline of the next 
war is shaping up as something entirely different. They 
doubt that any of the tactical and human lessons of the past 
will continue to ap ply. Chey believe that it 1S OxCart think 
ing to dwell now on the importance of the human element 
in close combat 

With these Further, | believe 
that they are so completely wrong that they constitute a 
positive danger to the future security of the United States. 


conclusions disagree. 


Where the Danger Lies 


and the launching of the atom bomb may 
have shattered an e poch. But no man yet knows what will 
trom its ruins. 


The last wat 


The choice is not wholly in our 
as is the shadow which this new 
form of military power casts across hum: inity, it is not more 


emerge 
hands. As threatening 
terrible than the prospect that we will misread its meaning 
and risk the national future on a theory of warfare which 
cannot be sustained in the event that we are challenged. 
We have seen proof of the great killing power of the new 
weapon. We know that it can shatter a sitting fleet. Such 
is our awe that there is room for little else on the landscape. 
his is not the course of wisdom. It is still necessary to 

plan of general operation around 
But we begin with a false estimate of 
their value if we already discount those other vast prob- 
lems of national security which by their nature remain 
relatively static. 


study and to pertect 
our major 5 ne 


lhe favorite expression of Britain’s great military critic, 

Captain Liddell Hart, has it that “we learn from history 
only that we do not learn from history.” Once again, this 
remains to be proved. 


As a military historian, | believe that the lessons of the 





last war are as pertinent to our study of how | 
the future as were the lessons of World War | 
tion betore 1939. That means including the 
Hiroshima and of the rocket attacks on Oe at | 
ing due allowance for the rapid evolution of th 
offensive wartare. But it does not mean conc: 
these things to the exclusion of the many othe: a 
from our own experience. 7 

After World War I, we examined the evide: 
saw mainly that the multiplying of automat Done 
had given a preponde rance of power to the defe: W 
neglected to project the evolutionary progress 


nd 
armored power and we failed to estimate how os 
would compel a new balancing of the equation. | ; 
now iS that we will reverse this error and make tab, 
of the opposite kind. 
Disarmament a Slender Hope 
I see no profit in introducing any argument as to the j 
probabilities of our present civilization achieving a real dis. & 
armament, followed by a long peace, and finally, the ou ; 
lawing of war. That is outside my sphere. Sutflice it 
say that from what I have read of history and observed 
man’s nature, I deem this to be such a slender chance tha: 
the national fate cannot be risked upon it. Yet no mar 
truly serves his country today who will not work to b ; 
this hope nearer. ; 


This series deals with future war only so far as is neces 
sary to establish that the battlefield remains a living reality 
There is always the chance that the reader, though he ma 
agree that the end of war is unlikely, may be one of thos 
who believe that hand fighting is as dead as the cavalry 
arm. I hold this to be a fallacy and in the next article | 
shall explain'why. The ideas advanced there are not in 
validated in the event that we succeed in outlawing the 
atomic bomb and the guided missile weapons. The shadow 
of these weapons will remain over mankind. What has 
been done before can be done again. Future war will a! 
ways move toward totality, once nations engage. Either 
that, or we are nearing the millennial dawn. 

With this exception, I shall confine the discussion larg ee ly 
to the tactical fact which is at once the simplest and the 
most complex topic in the military art—man himself a 
figure on the field of combat. It is my belief that he = 
been too long neglected. 


(Next: On Future War) 


A great country can have no such thing as a little war.—THe Duxe 


oF WELLINGTON. 
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Pro Conscriptu 


By David Kenyon Webster 


rs I! NIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING is as necessary for the present and 


future welfare of America as is a progressive Army. The two are, in fact, 
inseparable. 


Despite its obvious and overwhelming virtues, such training has met with a 
rabid opposition equalled in its blind fanaticism only by the resistance of the late 
SS Panzer Divisions. Churchmen, educators, veterans, and anxious parents have 
shouted with fervor and no small confusion against the principle of a trained, pre 
pared America. Avoiding the main issue—preparation—they argue vehemently on 
side points, and a great battle for a strong America is frittered away in a series of 
blind skirmishes. 


What, briefly, are the arguments advanced against universal military training? 
Only by bringing the opposition out of their holes with the white phosphorus of 
inquiry and destroyi ing it with a heavy barrage of reason and common sense based 
on past experience can the Army advance its vital future. The men of God tell us 
that militar) training w ill give the warniongers a dominant hold over the countr) 
and instill a dangerous militaristic spirit in our youth. We will, in short, become 
a glorified Sparta, a nation of soldiers looking for a war. That military training 
results in an aggressive national psychology is a conclusion that would seem to be 
negated by the experience of our 15,000,000-odd ex-servicemen, few of whom 
emerged from their uniforms with a fiery, warlike spirit. The churchmen who 
fear a nation of militarists are blind to this fact, however. Nor do they consider the 
future, when war will come so fast that a trained reserve will be our only salvation. 


The educators, equally shortsighted, are aap i practically myopic, for the) 
cannot see the forest of prepare duess for the trees of hup-two-three-four-by-the 
right-flank-march. Confusing preparedness w vith education and considering a year 
in the service as a year of the most inade quate kind of SC thooling, the) blindl, main 
tain that the Army has no business teaching the youth of the nation. Considera 
tions of a strong, trained United States are ignored altogether by these specialists, 
who judge and condemn the principles involved solely from the limited view- 
point of education. What they forget is that, though the military life is a form of 
education, its primary purpose is to prepare the subject for war. Academic educa- 
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tion is secondary. Judged solely from the educational point of view, UMT ma) 
not advance the youth in sc cholastics, but it will surely make a re country. 


Some veterans, on the other hand, who are most rabid against conscription, do 
not judge the issue rationally, but with fierce prejudice and consuming bias. Re- 
me »mbe ring only their service miseries and the ungodly amount of chicken they 
had to endure, they damn all the generals and solemnly aver that conscription is 
simply a plot of the heavy brass to seize control of America and convert it into an 
officer-dominated nation where everything goes through channels. They fear a 
perpetual, arrogant military hierarchy such as controlled Germany before this war. 
Overwhelmed with bitter prejudice and the memory of second lieutenants who 
walked hand in hand with God (or thought they did), these veterans hate the very 
thought of the military life. But their very bias condemns them, and their logic, 
based on their experience in the hasty, improvised wartime Army, is narrow and 
faulty; they do not realize that most of the abuses from which they suffered could 


se been prevented if we had had a system of universal military training in the 
interwar period. 


Of all the critics hidden in the lush hedgerows of the press who are sniping at a 
training program, the most vociferous, the most numerous, and, alas, the most pow 
erful, are the loving parents, who want to keep their children as near home and as 
far removed from broadening associations as possible. If they had their way, 

America would be a nation of mommas’ boys, weak, contemptible, sheltered, and 
despised. They shudder with delicious horror at the thought of their darlings 
spending a year in the crap-shooting, beer-drinking company of uncouth Regulars 
and other boys of a lower economic status. Forgetting that, as Browning once said, 

“Cloistered virtue is no virtue at all,” they imply that our youth is so morally weak 
that it could not choose between good and evil, if thrown into the barracks’ life for 
a year. This theory runs exactly counter to the experience of us who served in the 
wartime Army, where association with all types and personalities not only strength- 
ened our character, but also increased our tolerance and sense of democracy to an 
extent undreamed of by our parents, our pastors, and our educators. 


If they were honest and objective and judged it from a rational and patriotic 
instead of a prejudiced, selfish viewpoint, even the parents would agree upon the 
necessity for conscription and would hasten its creation. For conscription would 
make a better youth, a better Army, and a better America. 


ix (KE a young man of eighteen. Wait till he is out of high school, then put 

him in uniform for a year. Mix him up with all kinds of Americans from 
every state in the Union; give him a eo wartime training program, with 
many long and wearing days in the field (so that he will appreciate home and 
sheets and good cooking); set up a system of good after-hours’ classes and corre- 
spondence courses (to diminish the crap-shooting hours and deflect the fire of the 
educators); and move him around the country from one post to another until some 
of his adolescent restlessness has evaporated and his horizon has broadened under 
the maturing influence of travel. Do this with competent instructors and progres- 
sive, up-to-date training and you will have better, more sober, serious, and broad- 
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minded Americans in the years to come. Removed from the shelter of home and 
the narrow snobbishness of their own local clique, our youth will be more willing 
to work hard and study diligently (as the veterans of today are doing), to regard 
their fellow men with a tolerance born of broad associations. The service disci- 
pline will remove some of the cockiness and irresponsibility that make for so much 
juvenile delinquency and the kind of teen-age criminals who, confusing bravado 
with brav ery, show off by robbing and killing i innocent way fare rs. 


Moreover, if every physically fit young American were to spend a year in the 
Army, Navy, . Marine Corps, we would ‘there by acquire a more progressive serv 
Ice », because of the public interest thus aroused in the training. Instead of ne -glecting 
our Army and leaving its affairs to under paid, ignored Re gulars, as we did before 
the war, the issue would be so vital to us that we would be constantly watching the 
services and seeking improvements in weapons ' techniques and training. The trou 
ble with our peacetime Army was that it concerned too few people; since we were 
not affected by or in contact with it, we were content to cut its appropriations and 
ignore its outmoded tactics. If, on the other hand, Universal Military Training 
were reaching into the homes of millions of taxpayers, the Army (and the other 
services as well) would be assured a rapt and vitally concerned audience. Inspired 
by this interest, like an actor before a large and fascinate -d house of spectators eager 
to get their money's worth, the army would be forced to put on as good a show as 
possible, to clean out its medioc ‘re or worse office rs and noncoms pool to create 
cadre of Regulars as interested in progress and improvements as a laboratory of 
research scientists. 


2UT most important of all would be the effect of Universal Military Training 
upon the prestige and strategy of America, for, by giving us a trained reserve, 
it would raise our international status and discourage would-be aggressors from 
attacking us or thinking, as Hitler did, that we were a weak nation, fit only to be 
ignored until she was ready to be assaulted. Thanks to Britain, we had several years 
in which to train and arm our soldiers in this latest war. The next war will find 
our Arsenal of Democracy singled out as the primary target; knock America out, 
the theory will run, and the rest is gravy. Long- range missile »s, a shower of atomic 
bombs, a thunderstorm of paratroopers, and America will be conquered. With the 
development of super rockets and round-the-world planes, the course of war will 
be so speeded that we shall no longer have years or even months in which to pre 
pare a vast counterattack. Unless we have a trained reserve, ready for duty on a 
day's notice, we shall be overrun in very short order. 


Despite the present situation, the dan ger of a war within the next twe nty- five 
years is, I believe, extremely remote. But when the day finally comes and the ag 
gressor makes his plans, we shall be the first to taste the bitter acid of defeat, unless 
we are prepared. Woe betide America if she follows the same deceptive path on 
which she complacently stumbled from 1919 to 1940, for unless she is trained 
and ready to resist an invasion, she will be overcome before Congress has time even 
to debate a conscription law. Universal Military Training, our best long-term in 
vesin:ent, will be our only salvation then. 
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(CHRISTMAS 144. AND A CRISIS IN THE WAR IN THI 


Hitler had struck with hoarded 
var had rolled through the 
\rdennes; the Nazis, after 

were again upon the march. 

Fifth and Sixth SS Panzer 

German Seventh Army and the 

1 through our VIII Corps lines, over 
troyed major parts of two divisions and, 
had driven a bula SIXTy miles 

the base, into the First 


uching from the snow-covered Eifel, 
tlessly in the first days against Elsen 
from Stavelot to Monschau, for 


( | eve, \Antwe rp and Brussels 


were Hitler's objectives to be fol 


tion of all Allied forces north of Liége 

restoratio 1 war of movement. But the “iron 
houlder,” on the northern lip of the German breakthrough, 
h id by en he ld, ind the stout dete nse ol St. Vith evacuated 
the 23d), and of Bastogne, still held by the Americans, had 


] 


he German drive and canalized it to the West. 


lt 
l his day, this Christmas Eve, the northern and southern 
shoulders of the salient were solid; the flanks were firming 
up; the 4th Armored Division, rowelling into the belly of 
the Bulge, was spearheading the Third Army's counter- 
attack. The clearing skies were laced with the vapor trails 
of Mustangs and Thunderbolts as the greatest air force in 


the world chivvied and harried the Nazi supply lines. 
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lhings were looking up, but crisis still threaten 
Che German momentum was not spent; the m 


the Bulge was still wide open; it was a race for th 


“Gravel-Voice” Harmon was champing at the bit, eagerly 
awaiting permission to attack the 2d Panzer Division 
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with verextended right flank of the American First 
Amy hanging in the air and in danger. And on this Christ 
mas Eve German tanks rumbled to within four miles of 
the Meuse, and Nazi forces filtered around First Army's 
western flank and smashed against the hastily built lines 
of the \ I] Corps. The lunging beast was stil] unc: ged; 
before the Nazi hordes lay the Meuse and its crossings and 
to the northeastward Brussels, Antwerp and the sea. 

Such was the stage setting for the great decision—a de 

ch changed the history of the Battle of the Bulge 

a decision which has been characterized as one of “the 
highest powered decisions” of the war. 

On December 24 the First Army’s right flank was held 

the VII Corps, Major General (now Lieutenant Gen 

loseph Lawton “Lightning Joe” Collins commanding. 

| rps, at the start of the German drive eight days 
had been in line in the Roer-Hiirtgen Forest area 
t V Corps. General Eisen 
s basic strategy for countering the German offensive, 
ting on orders from Field Marshal Montgomery, 
vho had been given command of all troops north of the 
Bulge, Lieutenant General Courtney Hodges, commanding 

° Fi st Army, shifted the VII Corps from the left to the 
right f ink of the First Army (Ninth Army took over the 

formerly held by VII Corps). General Hodges had 

sued a letter of instructions to VII Corps on December 21, 
hich read in part: “VII Corps to assemble in the area 
Marche-Hotton-Modave by midnight of 23 December, 
prepared to attack south, southeast, east or northeast. 
it was a lightning shift, one of those quick moves which 
characterized the history of the Battle of the Bulge and the 
tactical ability of General Collins. 


ry 


In accordance with 


Che Corps was ear 
| by Montgomery and Hodges for an offensive mis 
was to have been hurled against the Germans at the 
proper time when the enemy's momentum was spent. It 

2ct into position on the right flank, but insofar as 


to remain disengage d: First Army ke pt “strings” on 
the ( ps, 


planning to use it as its ace-in-the-hole after the 

Germans had shot their bolt. 
But this concept proved impossible of fulfillment. Some 
(the units assigned to VII C orps had been heavily engaged 
ever since the German breakthrough; as other units arrived 
n they were almost immediately sucked into the fight- 
ing. | he Germans were coming so hard and so fast that it 


a case of plug the gap, of piecemeal and extem 
strategy. The 3d Armored Division, helping to 
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screen the Corps concentration, had been engaged in a long 
series of ding-dong, hell-for-leather actions all the way from 
La Gleize to Houffalize. This day, the 24th, it was 
action at Hotton, Manhay and el ewhere on the Corps left 
flank and “Task Force Hogan,” with all its tanks was cut 
off at Marcouray and 
successful,” as the Corps After z tion Report puts it 

The 84th Division, Major General A. R. Bolling com 


manding, which h id been sllesary Int ) po ition to hold a 


in he avy 


“attempts to supply by air were un 


long thin line, with foxholes 150 yards ypart, from Hotton 
to Marche and Hogne, had been attacked with 
bearable pressure the day before, 


almost un 
but during the night of 
the 23d-24th heavy corps and division artillery concentra 
tions softened up the enemy. The 2d Armored Division, 
Major General Ernest N. Harmon commanding 
the 84th and the Corp: 


mechanized cavalry (4th Cavalry 


had he en 
concentrated behind screen of 
Group which he Iped to 
and one combat 


extend the Corps flank west of Marche 


“Red” Akers, Assistant G-3 of First Army, explained the 
situation on which General Collins's decision was based. 
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command had already been committed to clear up the Ciney- 
Leignon road and clean up elements of the German 2d 
Panzer Division which had filtered through the thin cav- 
alry screen and around the open flank of VII Corps. This 
command—Combat Command A_ (Collier)—established 
contact with elements of the British 29th Armored Brigade 
at Ciney.’ CCA had had good hunting on the 23d and in 
the early morning of the 24th Ciney was firmly secured, 
and in a moonlight battle at Haid—one of those occurrences 
rare in modern war, an armored ambush—netted Combat 
Command A a large bag of enemy slain and many Nazi 
vehicles destroyed. 

By Christmas Eve, the Corps had strengthened its de- 
fensive sector and improved its positions; from the point of 
view of the Corps commander, things were looking up. 

About 1300 on the 24th General Collins left his Corps 
CP, then in a chateau near Marche which, as one corre- 
spondent® had it, “bristled with family portraits, dripped 
with crystal chandeliers, and was colder than charity,” to 
visit his division commanders. In view of the fluid nature 
of the tactical situation and the difficulty of maintaining 
wire communications, Collins installed his corps artillery 
commander, Brigadier General W. B. Palmer, as his deputy 
commander and specifically empowered him to “take any 
action” Palmer judged necessary during Collins’s absence 
from the CP. 

The day was bitter cold and the roads were clogged with 
supply vat and reenforcements hurrying to the front; 
Collins moved slowly. The 2d Armored was the last of the 
four divisions he visited. Before he reached the CP of the 
2d Armored, Major General E. N. “Gravel-Voice” Harmon 
telephoned Corps headquarters and asked permission to 
attack the German 2d Panzer Division in the general area 
of Ciney-Celles. Reconnaissance had shown that some of 
the Nazi units near Celles were sitting ducks, out of gas, 
and Harmon was champing at the bit. Palmer remembered, 
however, the First Army “strings”; one-third of the 2d 
Armored was already in action in a “defensive-offensive” 
mission; the rest, he felt, “should not be committed without 
consent of CG First Army.” Harmon was advised of Col- 
lins’s imminent visit and told that as it was too late Cit was 
then after 1500 hours") to organize and launch an attack 
that afternoon he had better wait and talk it over person- 
ally with his corps commanders. 

A few minutes later the impatient Harmon, seeing one 
of those golden opportunities so rare in war opening before 
him, called back and asked for “immediate authority” to 
make the attack. Palmer, in answer to the urgings, au- 
thorized preliminary preparations. 

“I was strongly tempted,” Palmer recalls, “but insisted 


‘This was the only British unit east of the Meuse in the Bulge sector. 
The 6th British Airborne Division and the Guards Armored Division, 
comprising with other divisions, the XXX British Corps were spread thin 
west of the Meuse holding the general line Liége-Louvain, with patrols 
commanding the river crossing between Liege and Dinant. 

"Iris Carpenter in No Woman's World. Miss Carpenter is the wife of 
Colonel R. F. Akers,.who was an assistant to Brigadier General T. C. 
Thorson, First Army Operations Officer. 

*The times in this account are approximate. Some of those present differ 
as to times but all agree as to the sequence of events. Two yardsticks are 
the time group on General Palmer's first memorandum to General Collins 
—1530—and an entry in G-3 Journal VII Corps mentioning receipt at 
2255 hours of “Letter--FUSA—24 December—'Confirmation of Orai 
Instructions’ (Akers’ memorandum). This latter time group however 
was probably recorded considerably after the memorandum was written. 
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that he (Harmon) wait a few minutes and 
Collins’s own decision.” 
But there were higher responsibilities than «| 


Genera] 


and at Tongres, in the “dreary much-bombed } Fr 2 
was then HQ, First Army, General Hodges his staf 
were considering the open flank of VII Corps. entan 
pressure was still continuing; the 3d Armored ai... \emenss 
of the 75th Division were forced back from h amps 
southwest of Hotton the German attacks were |). yy: neq, 
Marche our forward elements were driven back. | yo com 
panies of the 84th Division were isolated near |\ochefor, 
and enemy tanks were reported in the “fluid” arc. west of 
Marche. Just the day before (the 23d)* when Hodges 


had visited the VII Corps CP, enemy penetration of the 
cavalry screen near the Meuse had started, and Hodges 
had considered the situation “so critical” that he had au. 
thorized Collins to use “part, or if necessary all,” of the 
2d Armored Division, “which was being held in reserve to 
take part in a coordinated offensive action by the \| Corps” 
to stop the penetrations. The Germans were much farther 
west than had been realized. 

This was the background of the tactical situation and of 
First Army's appreciation of it when Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery visited the headquarters at Tongres. Against the 
overtone of the throbbing roar of the buzz bombs on their 
way to Antwerp, the two commanders studied the map, 
discussed the situation. Hodges, gray and grave, was calm, 
quiet, polite; “Monty,” carelessly , log studiedly affected, 
was self-assured. Finally, “Monty” prescribed, “if forced, a 
refusal of the right flank to the Andenne-Hotton line. 
which line he stated had to be held at all cost.” 

He offered Hodges the British 51st Highland Division 
to backstop VII Corps and the XVIII Airborne Corps 
(which held the front to the east of the Ourthe River and 
Manhay) and Hodges asked that the Highlanders be con: 
centrated quickly south of Liége. 

After “Monty” left, the discussion continued. It was evi 
dent to First Army that “Monty” anticipated the enemy's 
next major drive would be a breakthrough attempt toward 
Liége directed at the junction of the XVIII Airborne Corps 
with VII Corps. Such a drive, between Manhay and 
Grandmenil up the Ourthe River defile toward Bomal and 
Liége, had seem indicated from the actions of the day 
before and the situation map seemed to show that the flanks 
of VII Corps, particularly the open right flark, were 
shaky. In any case even the implied wishes of a supreme 
commander—especially one like “Monty,” appointed in the 
midst of an emergency—were not to be in any way slighted 
“Monty” was still “tidying up the battlefield”; he thought 
the front ought to be shortened and strengthened and stabi 
lized and the flanks secured before any offensive operations 
were undertaken. And “Monty” was in command. 

Hodges, Major General W. B. Kean, his tough and ag 
gressive chief of staff, Brigadier General T. C. (Tubby: 
Thorson, G-3, and other members of the First Army staf 
discussed the inconclusive authorization for some time. bu! 
“neither Hodges nor his two staff officers discussed or 
considered a general withdrawal of VII Corps.” 


‘General Hodges recalls that on the 23d he discussed the difficulty 
General Collins ‘was encountering in assembling his — in that he had 
been forced to commit elements of various units in order to screen the 
assembly . . . and protect the Army's right flank.” 
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vels a senior ofhcer courier, 
Co F. (Red) Akers, Jr., Assist- 
 ( as dispatched to VII Corps, 
. personally briefed by Gen 
to acquaint General Col 
w of Marshal Montgomery's 

, th the full picture.” 
we larche in that old Belgian 
hat hich had weathered somany ff 
wars, General Palmer, acting as deputy 
luring the corps commander's absence, 
the first news of these de 


ecel\ 
hera probably about 1530 on the 
sth nty minutes or so after Gen 


«41 Harmon’s second call. 

(,e! | Kean, chief of staff of the 
First Army, called the VII Corps CP on 
‘he telephone and told General Palm 

iccording to General Palmer’s later 
recollections ) 

|) Colonel Akers was en route 

to our (VIL Corps) Headquarters 

with important oral instructions. (2) 

CG VII Corps was given unrestrict 

ed use of all his troops. (Kean em 

phasized this.) (3) CG VII Corps 
was authorized to change his defen- 
sive line. (As we looked at our re 
spective maps, Kean tried to explain 
in guarded double talk, asking me if 
| saw a town A and a town H which 

it the time I identified as two vil 

lages, both of which were more or 
less in the no-man’s land that Har 
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mon wanted to invade anyhow. ) 

“All this fitted nicely with Harmon's plan and my con 
ception of the tactical situation. I dictated a memoran 
dum for General Collins giv ing Kean’s message, with my 
interpretation of ‘town A and town H,’ all very en 
couraging to Harmon's desire; and dispatched my aide, 


General Kean comments that Colonel Akers’ understanding of this 
briefing is a key to all subsequent developments. ‘‘General Thorson and 
I,” he states, “were present at the time General Hodges briefed Colonel 
Akers. The following are the highlights from memory of the instructions 
‘ we understood them to be: 

(1) Marshal Montgomery had been at the Command Post that day 
‘nd had directed that plans be made for the protection of the right flank 
and the lines of communication of the First Army which converged in the 
Liége area in the event VII Corps was outflanked or forced back. The 
position Hotton-Andenne had to be held at all costs. 

(2) British troops were being brought up to the north and west of 
the Meuse River to protect the crossings, and therefore the First Army, if 
- rced back, must remain south of the Meuse to prevent intermingling with 
DOritist troops. 

(5) The 51st Highland Division would come under First Army con 

th of Liége on December 25, to be used by General Hodges as a 
wren 

(4) General Collins would at once prepare plans to hold at all costs 
Hotton-Andenne in the event he was forced back. 

) That in the event VII Corps was forced back, he [General Col- 


would make the actual decision, relative to the implementation of 
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‘| Thorson and I understood that the instructions given by Gen- 
tral Hodges did not in any way change the previous instructions given 
Vil ¢ the afternoon of December 23 which approved an attack by the 
¢d Arr 1 Division. General Hart [First Army artillery officer} states 
‘at General Thorson briefed him the evening of December 24 on these 
instr s, and this was also his definite understanding.’ 
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Lieutenant Carson, to deliver it to General Collins pel 
sonally at Harmon’s CP. 

“About 1630 hours® just after Carson had left, Kean 
telephoned again to say that on reflection he doubted 
whether I had understood him. He then repeated that 
Akers was en route, and that Collins was granted com 
plete freedom to use all his troops, and then said: ‘Now 
get this. I’m only going to say it once. Roll with the 
punch.’ 

“Looking at the map, and hearing this, I instantly 
spotted Andenne and Huy as very prominent ‘towns A 
and H,’ but about 30 miles in rear of the tiny villages | 
had chosen in our earlier double talk; I felt sure Andenne 
and Huy were more consistent with rolling with the 
punch. 

“On the carbon copy of my earlier message to General 
Collins I wrote a footnote explaining how badly my 
first message to him had missed Kean’s meaning, and 
that | now took Andenne and Huy to be towns A and 
H—which coupled with the ‘roll with the punch’ meant 
a serious withdrawal. I added, ‘I think you'd bette: 
come home,’ and dispatched a liaison officer to deliver 
the annotated message to General Collins personally at 
Harmon's CP. (Both couriers were carefully warned 


"This should be sometime after 1530. See Note 3 
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241530 December [7 FE, /s 


Gen Collins, 
Bill Kean just called. 


Aker will be here about 1700 or 1730 with change in plan based on 
visit of a fellow you missed today. 


Bill was extremely guarded but indicated strongly that new disposit- 
ions would call for you to secure your west flank by preventing hostile 
movement to north on east of Meuse, mentioning a "pivoting move” and in- 
viting attention to an "H" and an "A* (Le Bpufape and Achene?) OF $9 

vy ANDENNE 


Commitment of 2d Armd Div for purpose of anchoring flank appeared 
to be what he was driving at, 


Palmer 


Teleph one be BD De Me nk 
| Despabhsd by dn O = te deliver 
| to Gen Gilins (ee | 
| if Cothins not at CP 24 Arw) Der ) 


9 


bee Thiaut pivot bade . You > 
Kime anyway you naab bat all with pamch. 


Poting sys prsihive dupe thet he gets 
creka) tamerred om Aus twteh. yt. You 


belles come home ! CP 


After General Palmer's second conversation with General Kean he dispatched the above message to General Collins ot 

the CP of the 2d Armored Division. The typewritten portion of the second message was a carbon of the first message but 

with the above handwritten corrections and postscripts added. On the first message, carried by Lieutenant Carson, an 
unsigned postscript that appears to be in General Palmer's handwriting reads: “Telephone to Ernie Out. 
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circumstances [to let these messages tall into 
hands. g 

( ollins came back to the Corps CP in answer 
t message from Palmer. He and Harmon had 
‘d out a nice attack after the arrival of the tirst 
en the second message threw all their plans 


in. Collins had said, “Hold everything” and 
me. 
| not arrive at VII Corps until late afternoon af 
( nd his staff had thoroughly discussed the tactical 


id the changes implied by the guarded “orders” 
ver the telephone. Akers had hed : 1 long trip 
logged with trafhic and through a country filled 
sees and rife with rumor; the night was bitterly 
e staff officer's lips were blue, his joints stiff and 

‘e from the hours of jeep-bumping over frozen ruts. 
Christmas Eve, Akers 
drink of hot rum. The oral instructions he 
in two important particulars from the 
the telephone conversations. Hotton, not Huy, 
anchors of the new line to which 
(,eneral Collins was authorized but not ordered to with 
nd the CG VIL Corps “had much more discretion 
Kean’s guarded conversations had implied.” 


and as a concession to it 


differed 


one of the 


Collins 
en control over all his troops; the Corps was released 
offensive mission, and would assume the defensive 

of stabilizing the right flank of the First 

[he authorized withdrawal, made, would be 
hed by taking up successive delaying positions. 
General Palmer, 
VII Corps staff, including 


Army. 
accom 
Collins, four or five other — of 
Colonel O. C. Troxel, Jr. 
\kers discussed the new orders. Collins expressing 
urprise, asked Akers if he realized that the suggested with- 
val to the Andenne-Hotton line would open the whole 
id network west of Marche to the Germans and would 
the enemy to debouch without major opposition 
9 ie lightly guarded Meuse from Givet to Namur 
y er Ahees said he did realize this, and sketched 
n as ne, as possible the “general picture” of the situation 
9 the front—as seen from First Army—and the orders 
Fiel ld Marshal Montgomery which had led to the First 
\rmy decision and to his mission. Collins explained the 
ans he had previously made for the attack toward Celles 
t ( Me B (White) of the 2d Armored Division, and declared 
it the attack ought to be made. 
rh n shadowy Goures from the history of another great 
var made their influence felt. General Collins asked 
Aker to dictate a written statement of the instructions to 
he VILC orps as he (Akers) understood them. Behind this 
request loomed the figure of Lieutenant Colonel Hentsch, 
Von Mi re general staff officer-courier during the First 
Battle of the Marne in 1914. Collins semembe red the 
‘amous controversy that swirled around Hentsch and the 


verbal instructions Hentsch conveyed from the German 

Supreme Command to Von Kluck’s First Army —equivoc: al 

instructions which contributed to the retirement of the 
__ | German First Army on September 9, 1914, to the conse- 
sot fe ent reprieve from possible annihilation of the French 
but fae >'Xth Army, and to a French victory in a decisive battle of 
on fi ‘he world—the Battle of the Marne. The ghost of Hentsch 

talked through the Belgian chateau as Collins thought; 
NAL BS MAY 1947 











General Bradley and General W. B. Kean, First Army's Chief 
of Staff. This picture was taken at First Army's headquar- 
ters in France four months before the Battle of the Bulge. 


thirty years before Von Kluck had made one mistake; he 
had failed to require written orders from a staff officer who 
was interpreting the will of the high command 
No mistake \kers dictated the 
statement (which is reproduced elsewhere in these pages ). 


this time; req ue sted 

Collins read the written instructions and then consulted 
his principal staff officers 
gloomy from the corps sti indpoint. 
le rv 


[he situation did not look so 
Massed 
eleven battalions of it—east of Marche would smash 
German attacks up the defile of the Liége road; the 2d Ar 
mored on the right flank was raring to go, 
man vehicles were known to be out of gas. 


\merican artil 


and some Ger 
True, the situa 
tion was still touch-and-go and the corps flanks were not 
inchored as firmly as the corps commander would like, but 
they would be in good shape within the next day, and there 
was no indication of the enemy making any attack which 
he (Collins) could not withstand successfully 


General Collins, from the beginning of the discussion, 
was oby iously reluct: int to shondien his planned atti ick by 
the 2d Armored Division, but he was aware of the gravity 
of his decision and the terminology of the Akers instruc 
tions, preceded by the telephone calls, had seemed to con 
vey to the corps the desirability of retreat. 

It was a he avy re sponsibility to oppose what seemed to 
be the wishes of the higher commands. There was no doubt 
that VII C orps was now bearing the brunt of the enemy 
assault and that upon the actions the corps took might 
depend the safety of the Army, the lives of thousands of 
men, certainly the course and duration of the Battle of the 
Bulge, and possibly even its outcome. But if the right 
flank of the corps line was — back from Andenne to 
Hotton, the whole top of the Bulge would be open, the 
Germans could reach the Meuse without Opposition; con 
tact with the 29th British Armored Brigade 
broken; the Nazis would be in Namur 
sweep across the Meuse toward Antwerp.” 
sibility was Collins's; he was “ 


would be 
and might even 

But the respon 
authorized” but not “ordered” 
it was a heavy responsibility and a great decision 


By falling back to the line of Andenne-Hotton-Manhay, the VII Corps 
would have strengthened the defense lines of Huy and Liége but such a 
move would have exposed Namur and crossings of the Meuse River to the 
enemy, making both Charleroi and Bruxelles ‘extremely 


‘ vulnerable.” 
After Action Report, VII Corps—History 
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had discussed the Situa 
\kers, 
He stopped the 


once he 
with his staff and with 
itished he all the 
di cussion ind innounced his intention to proceed with 
the attack of the 2d 


I larmon had | 


lin did not hesit ite 


tion thoroughly and once 


he wa knew factors 


Armored Division as he and General 


lanned it during the late 
Collins has 


hi Own T¢ spon 


afternoon 


Genera! in exceptionally Strong sense ol 


sibilities and al this time he judg red j WIs¢ 


ay p! inl, to the pre sent that his decision was ¢ steals 


his own, taken on his own responsibility,” General Palmer 
Lid later 

| have always regarded is the highest-powered deci 
on,’ General Palmer adds, “taken in VII (€ orps during the 
1 r¢ Val 

Betore Ake left on his long trip over blacked-out roads 
back to the First Army, Collins asked him to present to the 
\rmy Commander the VII Corps decision, to explain in 


ted to do and to say that unless he re 


icl il \\ h il hye Xpec 


eived pecih ordet te the contrary he would attack 


Christmas Day planned 


\fter Akers’ departure, and on late into the uneasy night 
the telephone from First Army was busy. Two calls wer 
tor Collins—one trom General Hodges, one from General 
Kean. Some of the VII Corps officers seem to have thought 


the purport 


of these calls was to suggest the possibility ol 


postponing O1 incelling the scheduled attack of the 2d 


\rmored Division the next day But to the First Army 

“But General Kean nt in the telephone conversation between 
General Hods nd General Collins the night of December 24, 

General Hodg repeated his approval of the attack with the 2d Armored 

D 1 Ww 1 authorized the day before In other words 

no question y mind that General Hodges actually did make 

final de n. The attack would not have been made had General 

Hodges disap} 1 General Collins's plan or recommendation 


Christmas Day, 1944, at Vil Corps headquarters near Mean. 


they were clarifying calls, to explain \ker 
which Hodges felt, after talking over the ph 
lins, his \ lI iq OTps com 


Collins! was simply 


were not clear 
‘information sent him 
an emergency plan,” it was explained. 

“It in no way changed his mission or res‘ 
offensive use of his troops. In the discussion | 
the authority to push the attack with the \ 
sion. This he very much desired to do,” Ger 
personal account says. 

During the night, as a result of 


General Collins had Colonel O. C. 


overl: 1\ 


all thes 

l roxel, Jh 
showing successive delaying positio 

present position on that dé ry to a favorabl del 
tion on the general line—Hotton-Andenne. 

‘A copy of this overlay was given to each « 
mander with instructions that no indication of s 
ment was to be given to the troops; that the 
for planning purposes only and would be shoy 
such personnel as needed have the inforn 
that no retrograde movement would be made 
cifically ordered by General Collins. This ove: 
be destroyed on orders by our headquarters—and 
[It was ‘top’ Top Secret. One 


pl: in was sent direct to General Kean by a specia 


a few days later. 


[he quotation is from Colonel Troxel’s persona! 
But the overlay was a minor chapter in th 

that Christmas Eve. At 2300 that night, a field 

out to the 2d Armored Division ordering an 


this episode reemphas 


meeting of the minds 
apparently interpreted 


*The entire course of 
of a completely clear 
First Army 
another 


zes the is 
oles orders 
eceived their orders in 
Corps in 


Brigadier General W. 


B. Palmer, Corps artillery officer, carves the festive fowl as General Collins watches. 
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HEADQUARTERS FIRST U.S. ARMY 


A.P.0. #230, 


SUBJECT: 


TO $ 


U. S. Army 


24 December 1944 


Confirmation of Oral Instructions. 


Commanding General, VII Corps, APO #307, United States Army 


1. In compliance with instructions received from Field Marshal 
Montgomery, C-in-C 2lst Army Group, Commanding General, First United States 
Army, is endeavcring tc shorten the line now held by First Army units to 
halt the advance of the enemy and stabilize the line. 


2. For the time being, the VII Corps is released from all offensive 
missions and will go on the defensive with the objective of stabilizing 


the right flank of First United States Army. 


Commanding General, VII Corpe, 


is hereby authorized to use all forces at his disposal to accomplish this 


j ob. 


Commanding General, VII Corps, is authorized, whenever in his opinion 


he considers it necessary, to drop back to the general line: Andenne - 


Hotton = Monhay. 
at Andenne will be secured. 


In the event that the line drops back this far, the bridge 
Firm contact on the left will be maintained 


with XVIII Airborne Corps in the vicinity of Monhay. 


By command of Lieutenant General HODGES: 


fh. Cl Jo 


Colonel, G. S. C., 
G-3 (Ops) 





Colonel Akers’ confirmatory instructions dictated at the VII Corps’ CP at the request of General Collins. 


Celles early on Christmas Day. And sometime that eve 
ning, with communications restored between VII Corps 
and the 2d Armored, Collins picked up the telephone, and 
in guarded double-talk, told Harmon to give CC-B (White) 
its head. “Gravel-Voice” Harmon roared his delight: “The 
bastards are in the bag!” 


* % + 


\nd they were. 

Lhe attack of the 2d Armored Division on Christmas 
Day, ipported by fighter-bombers, was a turning point in 
the Battle of the Bulge. CCB took Celles and vicinity, 
captured intact thirteen enemy self-propelled 105s that had 
MAY 1947 


run out of gas, shot up an enemy column of seventeen ve 
hicles including seven tanks, captured many prisoners, killed 
scores of Heinies and in general knocked the Panzer out 
of the Second Panzer Division. The right flank of VII 
Corps and First Army was secured; the Germans reached 
the high-water mark of their effort and recoiled in broken 
futility, leaving behind them, four miles from the Meuse, 
the bloody bodies of their slain. 

The enemy failed to reach the Meuse, but on that Christ 
mas Eve of 1944, all that stood between them and a mini 
mum objective of their offensive was an aggressive leader 
who made a great decision and assumed full responsibilities 
of command. 
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A Postwar 


By Major General Fido 





K-9 Corps 


Barker 





NATIONAL SECURITY DEMANDS 
a postwar Regular Army K-9 
( orps 

In recent conferences with ofh 
the American Kennel 
Club, the ‘Tailwaggers Society of 
Hollywood and other interested 
and influential organizations with 
powerful Washington lobbies, | | 


put forward the idea of such a 


cials ot 


Corps and methods for integrat 
ing and perpetuating its member 
ship. Loyalty beyond the value of 
gold is obtainable at little or no 
expense through the continuation 
of the K-9 Corps in peacetime, | 
ind dollar for dollar I cannot en- | 
vision a wiser plan for maintain 
ing national safety 

| look with anxiety to the fu 
ture if the K-9 Corps is not estab 
lished as a part ot the Regular 





ond lieutenants for on 

It is obvious, of cour 
substitution will be ge: 
satisfactory, and it is c¢ to | 
an unpopular expedier 
ever, it is to be counten: nh 
so long as suitable d re i 
short supply. The advai 
dog over a second lieuter 
Lord Byron puts it, 
possessed,of “beauty without van 
ity, strength without in 
courage without ferocity and 


the virtues of man without his 


vices.” The present outlook j 
that a sufhicient number of a 
ceptable dogs will be available by 


June 30, 1953,° by which tim 
death, promotion and other h 
] 


nated all the dog substitutes iT 


duty July 1, 1947. 








\rmy 

It has been noted tor years in all armies that dogs enyoy 
the army life. In this country a qualified observer’ reported 
in 1943 an average of 2.9 dogs per company or comparable 
\rmy unit in the continental United States and 3.3 dogs 
per unit ol similar size were noted in 1946 in static positions 
overseas. 

These dogs are fed, housed and in some cases clothed* by 
and with the tacit consent of the United States Army. Why 
not apply with economical results this expenditure of 
funds and food to the national interest? 

My plan calls for the integration into the Regular Army 
Cir all cases in grade of Dog, Second Class) of dogs on the 
basis of three per 200 men, or approximately 15,000 dogs 
in a 1,000,000 man army.’ This would follow approxi 
mately the ratio observed as obtaining today,’ with the pro 
viso that initially, until a sufficient number of dogs had 
been integrated into the Regular Army, second lieutenants 
could be substituted for dogs on the basis of two (2) sec 


cathedra to Bill Hines 
Der Heer, Gebr 


*®As enunciated ex 
‘Hundhauschen, Hund im 


1897 


Schmidt-Verlag, Leipzig, 


['welvetrees, Twenty Year 
Press, 1944 
“Germany, 3.7 
Alaska, 66.2 
‘Notably English Bulldogs which are fitted with coats made of GI 
blankets with First Sergeant chevrons attached. 
*Or, calculated on the same basis, 7,500 if it becomes necessary to plan 
a postwar homo sapiens strength of 500,000. 


Vide supra 
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om Garbage Detail, Hard Knocks College 


France, 4.1; England, 2.4; Japan, 3.0; Korea, 1.7; 


Promotion System 


It has been mentioned above that all members would lx 
enrolled initially in grade of Dog, Second Class. Th 
average age of a dog attaining adulthood is considered by 


"There is question as to whether this table of substitutions w 
adequate in all cases. However, Morose and Downcast, in their stud 
Twenty Years in the First Pay Period (Grumble and Grouse, 1941; Pag 


765, Note **), show the usefulness ratio of dogs to second lieutenants 
approximately 2:1, and this figure has been used here as tl SiS 
substitution. 

tEprror’s Note: The JouRNAL takes strong exception to the sugges 
tion that second lieutenants be used as substitutes for this purpose. Ther 
are several objections which appear to us as sound: (1) The situation 4 


regards personnel in the lowest commissioned rank is the same in todays 
Army as it has been during most of the last 178 years—there are 9 
where near enough for present purposes, let alone any new requirements 
And (2), we do not share Major General Barker's belief that the sub 
stitution is a valid one. It is our observation that second lieutenants ¢ 

on the average, possess a considerable degree of intelligence, w! 
lacks experience to make it of high military value. That experience, ¥ 
believe can best be obtained elsewhere than on substitute duty int 

Regular K-9 Corps. 

It occurred at once to The JouRNAL that a far better grade for sub 
stitution might well be that of lieutenant colonel. But then we recalle 
how tradition has it that “the rank of lieutenant colonel is the eq 
of that of corporal,” and certainly it would never do to suggest 
for the purpose. 

This is, most evidently, a matter for staff study, which Headquarters 
Army Ground Forces should present to the Director of Services, 5upp'y 
and Procurement to investigate, concurrences to be obtained, f 
from the Director of Personnel and Administration, the Direct 
ganization and Training, the Director of Plans and Operations. 
Chiefs of the Public Relations and Information and Education D\vs! 


"Byron, Epitaph to a Dog, 1808. 


*Assuming an increment equal to 12.5 per cent of authoriz¢ 
being integrated annually for eight years without intervening ! 
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nsurance actuaries*” to be two years. Further, 
life of an adult dog is held to be eight years. 
vi tude, coming upon him at age ten, lasts for ap 
. five years. Rare indeed is the dog who lives 
eenth year." 
ing enrolled at age two as Dog, Second Class, 
ince on his fourth birthday’* to Dog, First 
o years later, at age six, the enrollee would be 
» Master Dog, and the final automatic promo 
All dogs 
etired at age ten unless they hed. prior to attain 
irs of age, been recommended se ‘lectively for pro 


super Dog, would occur at age nine. 


the grade of General Dog, in which case retire 
d be delayed until completion of the eleventh 


let ent at full rations for life would be guaranteed 
mpleting eight years of active military service. 


Recruitment 


tecruitment , dogs will be necessary only at the start of 
ram. is believed that the ‘Corps will be self 
sustaining self. perpetuating thereafter. Since length 
service is set at eight years, making it desirable that an 
nual attrition of approximately 12.5 per cent should occur, 
yecomes obvious the it an intelligent apportionment as to 
vex should be instituted. For self- evide nt reasons (and for 
reasons much the same ) sex segregation should apply to the 
postwar K-9 Corps on the same basis as it applies to the 
human components of the Army.’ 

\merican Kennel Club statistics show that the gestation 
period in dogs averages sixty-three days. Bred bitches" are 
'n season twice a year, unbred ones four times. Litters ap 
pear to dei about five pups, approximately 80 per cent 
arm 20 per cent female as to sex. It is desirable that this 
balance be maintained in the adult strength of the Corps, 
with the effective strength static at an ideal of 12,000 males 
and 3,000 females. Some elasticity of the laws respecting 

strength of sex must be provided, however, though the 
werage of 80-20 cited above will undoubtedly obtain with 
respect to a great many dogs over a long period of time. 

It becomes crystal clone. then,’ that segregation, and 
beyond this some form of breeding sak must be under 
taken under human auspices."* If unrestricted mating 
were countenanced, the average army-wide pup production 
per annum would amount to 30,000 units, twice as great as 
the authorized dog-strength and 16 times as great as the 
itorementioned desirable attrition factor of 12.5 per cent. 
The mortality rate of pups, adequately cared for and pro- 
tected through preventive medicine from the UCHD" 


Haggard and Weary, of Dog’s Life 
Fif is the actuarial maximum for the age of dogs, though many 
known to exist in a state of more or less suspended animation 
tar beyond this limit. 
y 1 of the calendar year in which the fourth birthday occurs, 
whichever is earlier. 


Ct. AW 96, “introducing unauthorized females into barracks,’ Manual 
tor ( Martial, 1928. 


m, like vixen as applied to the female fox or chippie as applied 
rds, is acceptable in polite conversation only when applied to 
uctio demonstrativa. 

kely office: that of Chief, Remount Service, OQMG, who op- 
parallel relationship vis-a-vis horses. 

| jargon: “usual childhood diseases.” 


M 


"Me 





probably will not exceed 10 per cent. With this 10 per cent 
deduction, the average pup crop under uncontrolled breed 
ing would be 14.4 times the desirable attrition-replacement 
figure necessary to maintain the 15,000 strength at a four 
to-one sex ratio. 


It is necessary, theretore,’* to provide for a reduced ot 


. ll 
controlled breeding rate equal to az ol the normal rate, 


or approximately 8.481 per cent This could be accom 
plished by careful surveillance of C orps’ members off duty 
activities and the maimntenance of a duty roster kept on a 


standard army form.’® 


Type of Personnel 


It is obvious that the standards of age, weight, height, 
number of teeth, facial conformation and perhaps even 
intelligence which have been applied with excellent suc 
cess for many years to candidates for West Point cadetships, 
cannot in all respects be applied to candidates for enroll 
ment in the C orps. A special set of criteria must be estab 
lished. The office best qualified to write these criteria 
would be that of the Chief, Veterinary Service, Office of 
the Surgeon General, which is recognized as final authority 
on the health and well being of quadruped members of the 
Army. 

Certainly, deviations from the mean as to height will 
have to be increased. Britannica®® indicates that of the ac 
ceptable breeds, the smallest (Cocker Spaniel and the 
largest (Great Dane — Mastiff) deviate downward and 
upward re spectively 4 5 per cent from a mean shoulder 
height of 20.5 inches. Weights, of course, vary even more, 
about 73.3 per cent from a mean of approximately 75 
pounds. Height deviations as to West Point candidates 
ire limited to 7. 


)4 per cent from a mean ol inches Cat 


the top of the head, naturally 


Suitable Breeds 


Only the very smallest (sub-Cocker Spaniel) breeds of 
dogs should be excluded from enrollment. Acceptable 
types would include “mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 
hound or spaniel, brach or lym, or bobtail tyke or trundle 
tail”** and mixtures thereof. It is in keeping with a truly 
democratic Army that only those who are so small as to be 
useless should be excluded from the nation’s service. New 
foundlands, however, are unsuitable.” 


Duties 


Plato asks** “are dogs divided into hes and shes, or do 
they both share equally in hunting and in keeping watch 
and in the other duties of dogs?” It is my feeling that, 
within the segregation limits discussed above, all dogs 
should do the tasks normally assigned to the species. Fe 


“Taking into consideration the likelihood that a ten per cent mortality 
rate will obtain in selective as in non-selective breeding 

"Selected form: WD, AGO, Form No. 6, ‘Duty Roster.’ 

“Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 7, Plates I & II, facing pp. 496-7 

“Catalogue of Information, USMA, 1946 

“Shakespeare, King Lear, Act III, Sc. vi., lines 66-68 

*™""Newfoundland dogs are good to save children from drowning, but 
you must have a pond of water handy and a child, or else there will be no 


profit in boarding a Newfoundland JosH BILLINGS, IN AN ADDRESS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO, 1885. 


“In Republic, viii. 
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males would be assigned as guards at Nurses’ barracks and 
WAC compounds, and male members of the Corps to simi- 
lar duties in areas set aside for male soldiers. 

Dogs are best suited for guard duties. There are few, if 
any, recorded instances of dogs goofing off from guard. 

rather, history is full of evidence of fidelity on the part of 
dogs.”* Their sleep is so light and their ears so well attuned 
to soft sounds that the present time limitations on tours of 
duty weuld not be necessary. 

Discipline 

Dogs should be exempted from the Articles of War as at 
present applied to bipeds. Though there has been discus 
sion of the advisability of vouchsafing enlisted human per 
sonnel a voice in courts-martial, the discussion has not been 
based on any difference of opinion as to the desirability of 
applying a single standard of law to enlisted and com- 
missioned persons alike. The sound consensus is that both 
enlisted and officer personnel are of the same species of 
animal.** This is not considered by reputable thinkers to 
be the case as to humans and dogs. Dogs require a separate 
code of laws for their government and discipline, but I do 
not hold with Thomas Fuller's thesis in Gnomologia** 
which (having been written in 1732) is indicative of the 
harsher concepts of an earlier day. 


Subsistence 


that dogs are extremely eco 
nomical to feed. Garbage disposal problems (with the ex- 
ceptions of those relative to tin cans, eggshells, broken glass 
and coffee grounds) could be eliminated by feeding dogs 
the so-c lled table scraps and meat trimmings. With food 
prices up 32 per cent in the last year*® the fact that addi- 
tional food would not have to be procured becomes im- 
portant in pointing up the desirability of a permanent K-9 


It is of Biblical record* 


"Vide Horneck, 1686; Pope, 1709; 
mtra) 1870 
"FM 26-5, Interior Guard Duty, 2 


There is no existence in law of any clause restricting enlistment of 
members of the genus homo sapiens; however, the use of the words “per- 
sons” and “personnel” as collective terms in reference to both classes seems 
to exclude even other genera of primates from military service on a par 
with humans. “Ape” appears to be an epithet applied to noncommissioned 
officers of the first three grades rather than a legally valid description of 
their ancestry 


Byron (op cit) 1808; Vest (vide 


Jan. 1940, with changes. 


“If you want a pretence to whip a dog, it is enough to say he ate up 
the frying pan.”’ Fuller, op c#t. 
*Matt, xv, 27 


“Press announcement, War Department, 31 January 1947 





Corps. Bones and other trimmings represent 


ent 
loss to the mess hall** which loss could be conve lily 
al 
into edibles for the quadruped clients of the m¢ 
Mme 
of the ration would vary proportionately with of 
the dog.** 
Griping 
Dogs are mute (or at least unable to speak i, ve 


human tongue )** and therefore do not complair 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I wish to state in the words 
George G. Vest"* the finest argument I know fo ’ 


LiCd 
tion of a permanent postwar K-9 Corps as a bul the 
national defense: 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend that man have 


in this selfish world, the one that never deserts him, the on, 
that never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is his dog, 4 


man’s dog stands by him in prosperity and poverty, in 
health and sickness. He will sleep on the cold ground 
where wintry winds blow and the snow drives fiercely, jf 
only he may be near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand 
that has no food to offer. He will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the roughness of th 
world. He guards the sleep of his pauper master as if he 
were a prince. When all other friends desert, he remains 
When riches take wings and reputation falls to pieces, he is 
as constant in his love as the sun in its journey through th 
heavens. 

“Tf fortune drives the master forth as an outcast in the 
world, friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accompanying him to guard 
against danger, to fight against his enemies, and when the 
last scene of all comes and Death takes the master in its 
embrace and his body is laid away in the cold ground, no 
matter if all other friends pursue their way, there by the 
graveside will the noble dog be found, his head between 
his paws, his eyes sad but open in alert watchfulness, 
faithful and true even in death.” 


“Ibid. 

“From each according to his means, to each according to his needs 

Viadimir Ilyich Ulyanov (Lenin), 1919, in a political address at 
Petropavlovsk Kamchatsky, Siberia, on the occasion of Brass Monkey Day 

“Excluding, of course, such dogs as the “talking dog” featured recently 
on the radio, which said, inter alia, “I want out,” a remark which might 
under some circumstances in the Army be considered griping. 

“In a trial at law in Missouri, January 26, 1870. 


Let slip the dogs of war.—W1ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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We Must Get Together 


By Colonel S. Legree 





ship between the Regular Army and the 
some pertinent advice on how relations 


tion maintained between these two comp 


A Reserve officer discusses some of the things that are wrong with the relation 


Organized Reserve 







Moreover, he offers 


can be improved and effective codpera 


onents of the Army of the United States 





| HI SNIPER S BATTLE BETWEEN THE REGULAR ARMY AND 


the Officers’ Reserve Corps had an unnecessary beginning. 
The ‘ch a the battle has varied from sharp and bitter 
confi! to truces by no means devoid of mutual understand 
\nd it will—let’s hope—have an ending that will be 

oth happy and soon. 
In discussions of the relationship, two pictures are gen- 


All is not 
sweetness and light; all is not hopeless. It is quite possible 
(and ex-AUS) ofhcers whose favorite con 
tional gambit is “Damn the Regulars.” 


erally drawn—and neither picture is accurate. 


to find Reserve 
It is quite pos 
sible to fh nd Regulars who rate Reserve Officers somewhat 
higher than a Jap private but somewhat lower than an 
\merican gener il prisoner. 

\ large part of the difficulty, of course, comes from the 
lunatic iringe on both sides. It’ S SO much easier to remem 
ber a single “slight, indignity, or insult than it is to remem 
ber hundreds ol examples of consideration. It is easy, also, 
) excuse one’s own shortcomings by the old, old excuse, 
He's picking on me because I'm a Reserve Officer.” On 
the Regular’s side, there is still some of the feeling that 
ba part time incompetents thought they could take over 

» Ar my 

"y here are basic difficulties, however, that won’t be cured 
by ignoring them, and that might be blasted by bringing 
them into the light of day in a dispassionate, objective man- 
ner. It is very important, not to the Reserve, not to the 
egular Army, but to national security and the United 
that the two components get together and smooth 

differences, and start pulling wholeheartedly as 
s of the team. The reasons are obvious. 


— 
A 


Tin Soldiers or Real Scldiers? 


Une of my friends, a Reserve officer since 1927, wrapped 


up one of the tacks in the path of mutual understanding in 
aneat package. He had just returned from a trip to Europe 
this was in the middle '30s) where he had spent much 


of his me observing some of the foreign armies. 
[he trouble is,” he said, “that in the United States the 
MAY 1947 





Reserve is a civilian playing at being a soldier In Europe, 
the Reserve is a soldier following civilian pursuits.” 

here’s a lot to it. What Reserve ofhicer, separated sinc 
VJ-day, has not continued to feel the insult behind the zeal 
and efhiciency with which exchange and commissary officers 
made absolutely certain that he could not use these mili 
tary facilities even one d. ry after the expiration of his termi 
nal leave? Certainly it’s in the Regulations, but there is 
nothing in the Regulations that ever required the Exchange 
Ofhcer to change pry ilege cards every SIXty days, and to re 
fuse to sell an item to a Reserve officer's wife even upon the 
telephone certification of the officer concerned that he was 
still on active duty, and th: it it woulk | be possib le to ti ilk with 
his commanding officer to verify the fact. 

I personally heard a Re gular colonel, of over thirty years 
commissioned service, blast a Regular second lieutenant 
for arranging the chairs for an ofhcers’ call: “Let these Re 


serve othce rs do it!” The accent Was the colonel’s 


Silly and Dangerous 


These two ex: imples, out of tens of thousands, indicate 
that something has always been lack Ing and still is lacking 
in the relationship between Regulars and Reserves And 
it’s not only silly, it’s dangerous 

Every time a Reserve “offices is told by 
ployee at an Army hospital, 


a civilian em 
“We can cash checks only for 
Regular officers and duty officers,” it throws another gallon 
of gasoline on the hot fire of misunderstanding 

It works the other way, too. 
just plain incompetent. Reserve officers have been known 
to speak to a Congressman about dodging unwelcome as 
signments. 


Many Reserve ofhicers were 


They he ive been known to spe ad more time on 
their private affairs than on the goal of winning the war 

The outside r could probab ly liste ‘n to the compl: nts on 
both sides and come up with the trite, but applic: able, “A 
plague on both your houses.” 

lhis article has been “cooking” in my noggin for several 
years, and in preparation for it I conducted a most unscien 
tific Gallup-like poll. The results are tabulated below. It 
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should be noted well, however, that it was the feudists, and 
not the sweetness-and-light people, whose answers are 
tabulated: 


(1) 


) 


(6) 


(8) 


(9) 


tegulars say 


The Reserves were ill 
trained. 


(2) Reserves were too much 


interested in promo 


tion. 


were too in 
terested in keeping 
their civilian 
sources of income, for 
getting that if we lost 
the war none of that 
would have made any 
difference. 


? 
Reser es 


alive 


lhe Reserve ofhicer was 
lacking in leadership. 


The Reserve officer had 
to be handled with kid 
gloves because of the 
political implications. 
Reserve oflicers were 
more interested in swat- 
ting flies in the mess 
hall than in preparing 
for, and fighting, the 
war. 

Too many Reserve of 
making 
money in the 
Army than they could 
out of it, and the power 
and cash went to their 
heads. 


ficers were 


more 


Too many Reserve of 
ficers fought harder for 
their “rights” than they 
did for their country. 


Many Reserve officers 
just didn’t know their 
jobs. 


1) 


a 


(4) 


J 


™ 


~~ 


(8) 


(9) 


Reserves say 


The Regulars 
train us. 


didn't 


) The Regulars grabbed 


all the promotions. 


The Regulars used the 
war to feather their 
own nests; the scram- 
ble for key jobs and 
decorations was dis- 
graceful. 


The Regulars didn’t 
know to handle 
citizen soldiers. 


he WwW 


Che Regulars took care 
of each other to the det 
riment of the Reserve 
officer. 

Regular officers were 
more interested in swat- 
ting flies in the mess 
hall than in preparing 
for, and fighting, the 
war. 

Many a small-gauge 
Regular, suddenly cata- 
pulted from a gold leaf 
in a sleepy garrison to 
two stars, began to be- 
lieve he was God. 


Too many Regulars 
were busier squelching 
Reserve officers than in 
getting on with the war 
job. 


Many a Regular who 
had no previous experi- 
ence with his job was 
hampering Reserve of- 
ficers who were experts 
at that job in civil life. 


We could go on and on, but there is little point to it. The 
difficulty is basically a lack of understanding. There was 
—and is—a lack of understanding, because the partisans on 
both sides are human beings with the failings that human 
beings seem to have. 

In sum, the troublesome Regular feels that it is his Army 
because it is his life, and these plumbers and grocers can’t 
come in, in time of emergency, and take it over. The dis- 
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gruntled Reserve feels that he pays for the Ar 


and pays for it again in the uncompensated tim es nde 
on it evenings and week ends in time of peace, hat as 
an American he’s every damn bit as good as thos, ' iil 
blankety-blanks who go out of their way to brui , feel. 
ings every chance they get. It's the twenty p on 
each side who feel this way—but they are the v. ent 
per cent. 
Bitter History 

[hat lack of understanding has a long and s\id his. 
torical basis, beginning as far back as the Revolutionary 
War, when the militia used to go home to plant their crops 
leaving the fighting to the Regulars. It reached its hich 
point during and immediately after World War |. when 
90-day wonders, untrained and ignorant in the ways of ap 


army in war, were kicked around by harassed Regu|a:s 
were outnumbered, overworked, and just too busy to take 
time to spare the feelings of those strange creat) 
came out of the woodwork and wanted the privileges o| 
officers, without being fully prepared to do the work of 
officers. 

The lack of understanding was reinforced between the 
wars when Reserve officers reported at army posts for | 4-day 
periods of training and found that the training program in 
1931 was the same one that had been used in 1930, and 
that it would be used again in 1932. They were over 
charged for poor food, assessed for orderly service they never 
received, and treated like inept recruits—bed-check was not 
unknown. Noncoms were detailed to march them from 
place to place, and in some cases noncoms provided the 
data from which Efficiency Reports were rendered. Reserve 
officers were often ordered to join officers’ clubs (at a sub 
stantial fee, of course), and were then made uncomfortable 
at those clubs. 

The Regular Army, understaffed and starved for funds. 
had its excuses, many of them good—but that did not temper 
appreciably the Reserve resentment. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps was the final blow « 
mutual understanding. The Regular Army, groggy from 
the economy wave, was having trouble rolling with th 
punches. At a time when funds were low and morale 
lower, it was handed a job that would have been difficult 
under the best of conditions. Regular Army soldiers with 
five years’ service, drawing $21.00 a month, found them 
selves Acting First Sergeants of CCC companies made up 
of men drawing from $30.00 to $45.00 a month. Regular 
first lieutenants Cand second lieutenants) were often placed 
in command of camps with Reserve captains as junior 
officers. 

The Regular was thinking of the inequity of pay and re 
sponsibility; the Reserve was thinking of the affront to his 
dignity. Later, when the senior officer regardless of com 
ponent took command of the camp, the situation was made 
worse because the damage had already been done. In some 
cases the Reserve camp commander lost no time in evening 
up old scores, or in tipping the scales the other way 

After the CCC shook itself down, the Regulars were 
out of the camps but still held the higher-echelon command 
and supervisory posts. Rightly or wrongly, the Heserve 
officers commanding the camps, with inadequate funds 


res who 
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and authority (there were no Articles of War 
m) felt that too much was being demanded by 
ho were fresh over from China or fresh out of a 
d Corps Area G-3 section. It was easy for the 
, insist that motor transport be kept at peak efh 
t the food be excellent, and that letters to higher 
ontain no typographical errors or erasures. It 
especially when he had never tried to get results 
CCC company himself; had never ordered men 
k in peacetime at 10 degrees below zero; and had 
up against a situation where the men were 

y welfare agencies and could leave the job or the 
jout fear of reprisal, and where the turnover was 


15 nt per year. 
rl gulars, on their side, were impatient with Reserve 
cers who couldn't do the things that were demanded, 


; of excuses, and who might be found under the 
table at the local caravanserai while the camp was burning 
he fault, as usual, was on both sides. 


Unofficial, but it Still Rankles 


One leaf from my own book indicates that beating the 
ears of the Reserves was not official policy. At one famous 
ntantry post, Ww here forty of us were doing temporary duty 

cessing CCC enrollees, three orders came out within 
itv-four hours that almost caused a mutiny. Order 
ae One indicated that all anpeie duty officers 
uld eat at the Officers Club, or at least pay for their meals 
there whether or not they ate them. Number Two was a 
memo from the Club Officer that the dinner hour was 
1700 to 1730, and that officers arriving after 1730 would 
not be served. Number Three was an order that all tem 
porary duty officers would supervise the serving of their 
own companies at mess, between 1700 and 1730. A beef 
from the senior ofhicer of the temporary group to the Club 
Of brought the statement, “Somebody has to pay for 
his Club, and it might as well be you people.” I can vouch 
that statement because I was the senior officer who got 
io answer. 

[he Commanding General of the post, a highly re spected 
infantryman who leter held one of the highest posts in the 
War Department, took care of the situation in about thirty 
seconds when it was brought to his attention. The damage 
had been done, however, and forty Reserve officers were 
convinced that all Regulars were of the type of the Club 
Ofhcer. The general’s prompt action was considered 
freakishly just act of behavior, while the Club Officer’s 
miscue was pointed to as the norm of Regular conduct and 
attitude. 

World War II did its share to further the feud. In spite 
of a policy from the top that leaned far backward in favor 
of th Reserve, the echelons immediately below the top and 


the still lower levels undid much of the good that was done 
on top. The now-famous Fort Myer School for Non 
Regulars, held in the summer of 1943, was a case in point. 

In | 943, there were few officers on duty in Washington 
who had time to waste. Most were working evenings and 
Sundays, in addition to the official 48-hour week—if there 
were deadheads it was not the fault of those who were 


trying to get on with the job. Someone, I don’t know who 
but it must have been on a rather high level), dreamed up 
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the brilliant idea of a school ot infantry drill and military 
customs and courtesies for officers on duty in the Military 
District of Washington. 

Regulars were excused automatically. National Guard 
and Reserve ofhcers who had attended service schools, and 
one or two other categories, were also excused The rest, 
numbering ; ibout a hundred, trom colonels to second lieu 
tenants, spent eight atternoons doing the things they were 
supposed to have learned before they were commissioned 
No attempt whatever was made to find out who needed 
the course (some with quickie commissions did). Second 
lieutenants of CMP, recently commissioned from OCS, and 
CMP noncoms, some with less than a year's service, pre 
sented some rather weird instruction to senior officers who 
had helped prepare the very Field Manuals on the subjects 
being taught. The senior instructor, a major of CMP, 
while checking attendance would ask an officer a question 
of fact, get the ofhcer’s answer, and then ask a noncom if 
what the officer said was true. While my (Regular) colo 
nel over in the War Department was stymied in his work 
because I had the information and background he needed 
to operate, I was practicing “To the rear, March!” on the 
parade ground at Myer—or sitting in the theater listening 
to a sccond lieutenant of CMP advising all officers to buy 
long overcoats after the long overcoat had been marked for 
extinction. 


Works Both Ways 


Lest these accounts seem too directly pointed at the idea 
that the Regulars were pouring it on the Reserves, I hasten 
to add that it worked both ways. The drunk-and-disorderlies 
in the plushy hotels, the officers who took extralegal meas 
ures to insure discipline (with one notable exception), the 
looters, and those who were careless in their sex lives, were 
predominantly Reserve and AUS officers. (We Reserves 
can't dodge the AUS label, since all the AUS people who 
We inted to retain their commissions are now Re serve officers, 
for better or worse. ) 

And many Reserve officers were plain incompetent 
Some were incompetent because they didn’t give a damn, 
others because they were not blessed with the mental equip 
ment th: it the milit: ry life requires, still others bec: 1use the *y 
never had the opportunity to become trained even though 
they wanted to be. 

There was still another side to the picture. The piti 
fully small core of Regular officers, around which we built 
a pretty fair Army, all things considered, either did wonders 
with what they had or W orld War II was all a dream. That 
thin line of Regulars had 14,000 officers, 230,000 Regular 
enlisted men, 120,000 Reserve officers of varying degrees 
of interest, training, and competence, and a willing but 
neglected National Guard to use as the nucleus of the huge 
army of 900,000 officers and 8,000,000 men we had on 
VE day. If the majority of the Regulars had ridden the 

civilian components and had been inept in their handling 
of the citizen soldiers, Adolf might still be roaring into 
microphones and Hirohito might still be riding his white 
horse. 

My curbstone guess is that about four out of five Regu 
lar ofhcers knew the value of the Reserve, saw Reserve 
officers as individuals with varying capabilities, and gave 
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the competent Keserve officers the consideration that was 
their due. But in the very course of army life in wartime, 
every Reserve officer served at one time or another under 
one of the minority—and it’s the bruises they got at those 
And in the same war, every Regular 
had under him a majority of Reserve officers who were at 
least satisfactory (not, 


times thi it still show. 
please, in the Efficiency Report 
, but the Joe Dopes with Reserve commissions were 
sO sour r thet the good men were 


sense | 


, In a sense, forgotten. 


Some Things that Can Be Done 


hose are some of the causes of the feeling between the 
two components. Unless that feeling is eradicated—and fast 

we're riding for a fall. Under the traditional concept of a 
democratic army, unless the components can work together 
with mutual respect and affection, there will be a horrible 
clashing of the gears the next time the Army tries to pull 
under a load 

But there are some things we can do. 
| don’t mean merely to sub 
Reserves to fifty unit one rences and cnn days 
of camp training a year, but really to train them. Prov ide 
good, enthusiastic, competent Regular instructors, and pro 
vide them in numbers that will insure them the time to 
plan training. CPXs; work on actual material; lectures by 
people (traveling teams, if you wish) who know what is 
happening in the military world, why it is happening, and 
how it should be pre ‘sented to busy Reserve officers Cand 
enlisted men) with a living to make; unit training that lifts 
itself way above the 1934 training film about the EE-8 
telephone; training schedules that take into account the 
previous service, instruction, and experience of the people 
to be trained. All of these must be provided soon or we are 
going to lose the very best Reserve personnel, those who 
can’t afford to waste time—those who will drift away if inept 
training methods continue to waste their time. They're 
drifting away already. 

We can get rid of the deadheads, the joy-riders, the uni- 
form-happy blokes, the drunks, the lamebrains, in the 
We had better get rid of them. These are the 
people who soured many Regulars on the Reserves, and 
who, in large measure, were responsible for the recent 
caste-system buncombe that loused up the public prints a 
They are the people who drag their feet, and 
slow the training of the sincere and intelligent officers who 
are trying to make their component the strong support for 
national defense it should be. This is a job for the Regular 
instructors to initiate, and follow through with the aid of 
the senior Reserve ofhcers. 

We can make the Reserves feel that, with the people 
mentioned in the previous paragraph eliminated, they are 
a necessary and appreciated leg of the tripod on which 
stands our national defense. The Marines do things much 
better. The recent order to give Marine Corps Reserve 
personnel PX and commissary privileges is a subject I hesi- 
tate to bring up because of the people who will say, ‘I told 
you so, those Reserve people are in it for the money.” But 
it does indicate that the Marines are making a conscious 
effort to make their Reserves feel like members of the team 
instead of submarginal poor relations. Even a Marine Re- 
serve is a Marine, and respected as such by other Marines. 
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We can train the Reserves. 
ject the | 


Reserve. 


year ago. 





“Once a Marine always a Marine” is more tha 
slogan with those people—and have you eve: 
loyalty of the Marine Reserves? 

We can indoctrinate that troublesome twen: 
of the Regulars. We can spell out to them, in \ 


syllable, if necessary, that the Reserve Corps i is h on 
that they had better learn to work with it, and ther 
don’t like the Reserve, its people, its methods, o; sults 
that the Regulars made it what it is today. The |\coulay 
were responsible for Reserve training; if the erves 
weren't trained, where should the finger point? Reov- 
lars made Reserve personnel policies; if some of the [\eserye 
personnel was less than satisfactory, whose fault was thay? 
We can explain to these five-digit serial-number gentlemen 
that Reserve officers are human, that they react to P se and 
censure like other people, and that they resent indignities 
like hell—whether studied or unconscious or spontaneous 
The high authorities can convince them, with a lead pipe 


if necessary, that only a lunatic or poor mathematician 
would be in the Reserve for the money that’s in it, and that 
the time spent on Reserve affairs is taken from a full s hed 
ule in a highly competitive, dog-eat-dog, civilian existence 

We can explain to the Regular colonel who rated a Re 
serve oflicer in his office * ‘Very Satisfactory,” atter admit 
ting to him that he was the most efficient officer under his 
command, that efficiency reports do mean something to the 
Reserve officer. (The colonel explained his action by telling 
the Reserve officer that the Regulars had to get the higher 
ratings because otherwise it might hurt their careers.) W\ 
can point out the er Tor of his ways to the Regular colone! 
who held a class in “entering barracks quietly’ for the Re 
serve officers in his command. We can slap down th 
Regular colonel who rated a Reserve officer whom he had 
never seen number 16 on an Evaluation Report, and ad 
mitted this fact cheerfully with the statement that it was his 
prerogative to do so, even though another Regular colonel 
who worked forty-eight hours a week with the Reserve 
officer would have rated him number 2 or 3 if he had been 
permitted to make out the report. 

And the Regular army had better eliminate that populin 
phrase, “Goddamn Reserve officer,” from its vocabulary 
Too many Reserve officers have heard it when they wer 
not meant to. 


Too Much Rank 


\ ‘e can nip in the bud a situation that is bound to cause 
a lot of unnecessary friction in the years to come. Right 
now there is too much rank in the Reserve Corps. | have 
about as much right to be a permanent colonel as a hog has 
to eat caviar. When the time comes, and the temporary 
ranks in the Regular Army are memories of a happy day. 
many Reserve officers are going to show up for active-duty 
training wearing eagles while their former senior officers 
will be wearing gold leaves. This will cause heartburnings 
among the Regulars (and with good cause) that wil! result 
in a feeling of revulsion against the Tuesday-evening 90) 
diers—and that in turn will militate strongly against the 
possibility of mutual understanding between the two com 
ponents. | 

The great G-1 should be able, in all its wisdom, to ‘gure 
out an equitable method of busting the Reserves alon with 
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s. It might be done by a system of “pairing” 
ficers along with the Regulars of comparable 
nk, or it might be done by a mathematical 
it takes temporary rank, age, length of commis 
ce, etc., into consideration. I’m not a personnel 
; pert, and I'll leave things I don’t know about 
| 10 do. But something had better be figured out. 






it shiny pair of eagles on my blouse and I'll part 





with great regret. But I’m willing to do it for a 





mportant as mutual understanding between the 





ind the Reserves, and if it is done in a manner 
and equitable. Perhaps I'll get them back again 
when I'm a little balder and a little grayer, and 

of the fine Regulars | know have their per 







igles and Stars. And if another war comes along 





vel t time, I believe I can get back up to where I was 
ith about the same speed as the next fellow. Anybody 


7 ahem ape me, 









you he doesn’t like to have rank is prevaricating, 





ther to himself or to you. 





oe 





Effective Cooperation Is Possible 







| have offered a sketchy outline, at best, of some of the 
® things that are wrong with the relationship between the 
™ Reoulars and the Reserves, a relationship that must be 
nproved if we are to have effective national defense. With 





tle vigorous action, based on an understanding of the 





blem and a real desire to bury personal prejudices in 
x of a strong military force, we can have effective co 
ion between the two most important components in 
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The Concern of All 


Merape Earce in Makers of Modern Strategy. 


the Army—the Regulars, who provide the nucleus and 
make the policies, and the Reserves, who provide the bulk 
of the ofhcer material. 

The Reserves, who are fairly influential citizens tor the 
most part, can build up sentiment in Congress and among 
the citizenry in general for reasonable appropriations and 
needed military legislation. Since human beings are sell 
ish, and Reserve ofhcers are human beings Cin spite of what 
some people believe), it is to the advantage of the Regulars 
to make the Reserves feel that they will be treated fairly, 
and that their efforts are appreciated. The Regulars might 
(ry, at least tor a while, to see how much they can do tor 
the Reserves instead of how little. 

On their part, the Reserves must put forth some ettort in 
several directions. [hey must dig into their training W hol 
heartedly, leading the Regulars, if necessary, Into prov iding 
and permitting them to have the training they need. They 
must support Army appropriation bills and needed legis 
lation, they must educate their civilian associates in the 
necessity for national defense, they must answer the irre 
sponsible attacks on the \rmy forcefully, effectively, and 
consistently. 

Chere are critical davs ahead for national defense. Short 
sighted economy measures, poorly conceived ideas of social 
change in the military service, and public apathy can lay 
our country wide open to potential enemies. We had bet 
ter tighten up what we have and put on the pressure to get 
more. We must get together, quit the squabbling, and get 


on with the job. 


War . . . thrusts itself upon the attention of us all. 
And since it is the concern of all the people, all the 
people must realize that it is their concern. In wartime 
this involves a total effort; in time of peace, as in time 
of war, it demands wide understanding.—Epwarp 
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\IILITARY PROPAGANDA IS AS OLD AS WAR ITSELI rHI 
Old lestament contain examples, notably the case ol 
Gideon. Dr. Samuel N. Kramer has recently translated a 

cription ol the strategy ol intimidation” even earlier 


than Gideon, referring to a Sumeric war of about 4000 


b.¢ in which the lord of the city of Erech waged a war 


nerve iVgainst the city of Aratta [ hroughout history, 


there ire to by found instances of ways In which leaders 


ind commanders have used rumor, deception, persuasion, 
ce famation I intimidation as a means ol suppl menting 
the work of raw we ypons lhe Americans threw leaflets at 
the British in the Revolutionary War. Napoleon swept 

| I 
Europe is the 1p tle of revolutionary reform. Military 
propaganda n old story to the professional students of 


war—military historians, strategists, researchers. 
Neverthe psychological warfare acquired an ominous 


ind novel ring during and before World War II. Euro 
peans and Americans had gotten used to expecting wonders 
from the psychologists. Psychology had come of age as a 
science. When Hitler's strange kind of war, in advance of 


the Czech Maginot Line, annexed 


ctu | cr mbat broke 
\ustria, re-took Memel and dictated to the powers, it was 

er for the democracies to feel that they were being abused 
by a new kind of witchcraft than to admit, plainly, that 
thev were vi lding to a bully Just as the Soviet leaders, in 
he early, tragic days of the Russian Revolution, were 
perfectly willing for people to believe in the atrocities of 
the Red Terror—since such belief paralyzed the opposition 
with fright—the Nazi strategists were willing to accept 
credit for a kind of warfare which they had not invented, 
but which they exploited in modern, more powerful forms. 
Psychological wartare was new because warfare itself had 
undergone transformation. Warfare had been transformed 
not so much by planned military development as by the 
change in the politics, economics, and technology behind 
the military effort. The social groups which waged war 
had undergone change which affected their capacity to 


make war. Radio had changed all national communities, 


Prisoners provided a fair, accurate test of how leaflets took 
effect. Sometimes surrender leaflets actually came to have black 
market value. Enemy officers prohibited the carrying of Allied 
surrender leaflets, since the soldier who had one was halfway 
or more through the psychological process of surrendering. 
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SYCHOLOGI¢ 


By Paul Myron Anthony Linebarger 












and had even—on a few historic occasions—brou, 
majority of mankind, almost a billion people, 

point of attention. Political invention had c: 
modern one-party fanatical state. Books, maga: 





newspapers had become channelized so that t1 

pressure could be brought against the minds of th 

of individuals who, reasonable one by one, tur 

panicked masses when behaving collectively. 1 

nomics and politics naturally waged total w Sir 
World War II was more inclusive, more expensi\ 

rich in new deadliness than any previous war, militar : 
propaganda naturally grew in proportion. Renamed 
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WORLD 


vartare,” it became a fearsome new weapon. 
m psychological warfare can have two meanings, 
the \merican sense, 1t means propaganda as an 


In the 





military operations. azi sense, or the 
buted to the Nazis, it means war planned and 
ssychological considerations, “warfare psychologi 


|.” Before 1939, the tools of psychological war 





thousands of transmitters, new techniques of 





t entertainment and newscasting, the sound motion 





ture, new and speedier presses, 
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L Wrarrare 


been piling up all over the world: millions of 


airplanes capable of 
rrying leaflets, thousands of other new devices and pro- 





WAR TWO 


Part One 


cedures 


\long 


psy hologists W ho understo ve 


with the tools, the 


skills had de Ve lope d 


propaganda, soldiers VM ho 


understood psychologists, research methods which could 


analyze audiences. (Some of the most effective Nazi poster 


| 


techniques were borrowed straight from American adver 


tising,; some ol the greatest Soviet propaganda films used 
Griffith and DeMille People 


learned how to influence other people, and had new meth 


| 
techniques taken from 


ods whereby to do so. Facilities, people, and doctrine met 
when they were forced together by political crisis (as in 
as in Britain and the U.S.A. ). Either 


broad Or narrow »sychological wart are Was 
t g 


Germany ) or by war 


in the sense, 
maturing in the years 1918-1939. Few people had the pre 
science to see it. 


Psychological Warfare in Russia and Germany 


Bolshevik accomplishme nts in psychologic: il wartare 
were gener lly reg irded as part ol the peculiar mischief ol 
Marxism, rather as techniques which could be learned and 
used by other peo ple. The history making sweep of the 
Nationalist 1922-1927 


considered to be specially and eeneildiil ( hinese 


Chinese armies northward i was 
possible lessons which might have been learned from Chi 
nese Communist psychological warfare were left unheeded 
by officials West. Meanwhile Ger 
many, the greatest power of Europe, had been fighting 
bitter internal psychological warfare battlest which looked 
like heated internal politics; not until Adolf Hitler assumed 


the Reich’s ¢ hancellorship and began using his 


and students in the 


Brown 
Shirt methods for foreign affairs did people wake up to th 


For a pro-Hitler view of the world, see Wyndham Lewis's Hitler, | 
lon, 1931, if a copy is to be found. The author would probably preter 
tor the book to disappear. It is an eloquent, very pro-Nazi book, puttins 
the Hitlerite terminology into the English language and—what is more 


thinking an 


important—infusing into the clumsy German pattern of 
feeling a lightness of touch which makes Nazism more palatable. The 
book converted no one in its time, and is not apt to do harm at this lat 


date; but it will make the English-reading reader understand some of the 
novelty, the revolutionary freshness, the bold unorthodoxy 
millions of people turn to Hitlerism as an escape from the humdrun 
heartbreak of Weimar Germany. Much of the book is devoted to the 
problem of power—street-fighting, mass demonstrations, 


fascinated the Nazis 


which mad 


slogans, symb« 
ism—which so 








existence and application of the new weapon.’ 

he National Socialist German Workers’ Party, as Hitler 
called his movement, was a conglomerate built up around a 
lew determined fanatics. The Nazis do not appear to have 
believed their own doctrines to anything like the degree to 
which the Communists believed theirs; from the first, the 
Nazis regarded propaganda very consciously as a new, fierce 
instrument which led to the accomplishment of modern 
power. The Communists had proclaimed that democracy 
was a fake; the Nazis agreed. The Communists had shown 
that a minority with a sacred mission of its own invention 
could get mass support for a government which claimed to 
be for the people, even though it was obviously not by the 
people nor of them; the Nazis took this as a model. The 
Communists had shown that a modern man-god could be 
set up and worshipped in a twentieth-century state, and 
called leader (Vozhd in Russian); the Nazis elevated the 
Soviet practice all the way into a principle, the principle of 
the leader (Fiihrer in German). The Communists had 
shown that an organization calling itself a party, actually a 
quasi-religious hierarchy with strong internal discipline, 
definite membership, and active organizational components, 
could control fifty times its own membership; the Nazis 
organized the same general sort of party, copying the Italian 
Fascists in part, but copying more from the direct example 
of the German Communists right in front of them. The 
Communists had shown that such a movement needed 
to have youth branches, women’s organizations, labor sec- 
tions, clubs of its own, and so on, calling this “mass organi- 
zation”; the Nazis copied this too. 

The machinery of Nazism was in many ways a copy of 
Communism, applied to allegedly different ends (the Nazis 
had an Aryan myth; the Communists had their pseudo- 
economics ). But the important thing about them both was 
the destruction of the end by the means; the problem of 
getting and keeping power despite the people was so obses- 
sive that propaganda became all-important. Theoretically, 
the end (Nazi: German world-rule; Communist: universal 
Communism) was the most important thing, but since any 
means at any time which led to that end was good, and 
since the Party bosses were the sole ones who could deter- 
mine whether a particular action led to the very remote 
end or not, the outcome in both Russia and Germany was 
the conscienceless seeking of power for its own sake. 


Overpowering Propaganda 


lhe new psychological warfare, which itself became one 
of the causes of World War II, arose from the subjection of 
other considerations to propaganda. The propaganda addict 
takes everything with a ton of salt; what he does believe is 
lost in what he doesn’t believe. The ordinary controls of 
civilized life (regard for truth; regard for law; respect for 
neighbors; obedience to good manners; love of God) cease 
to operate, because the propaganda-dizzy man sees in every- 
thing its propaganda content and nothing else. Everything, 


"The U.S. War Department files, for example, show that not one single 
officer was assigned full-time to study of these problems during 1925-1935; 
for the entire period 1919-1929, there are listed only two War College 
research papers on the subject. Yet the American Army was far from 
negligent. It was an excellent army though crippled by outright poverty 
of personnel and materials. The Army was simply American, and like the 
rest of America for a while took the world for granted. 
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trom a girl dancing on a stage to an ecclesiasti: 
in a cathedral, is either for him or against him. 

innocent; nothing is pleasurable; everything js 
with his diseased apprehension of power. Befo 
power, he hates the people who have power; | 
trust their intelligence, esteem their personaliti 
in their good will, or credit their motives. The) t he 
scum, because they hold power when he, the p: nda 
infatuated man, is a member of the group whic), . ould 


n 


x IS 
ted 
PCTS 
Not 
CVE 


hold it. Yet when such a man comes to power, h« s his 
colleagues and comrades. Remembering the cold <\ pica] 
way in which he himself sought power, knowing ¢\)¢ js 
brother fanatics have the same ruthless arroga the 


propaganda-using Party man cannot trust anyone  [lood 
purges, mass trials, liquidations, removal of famili 


Con 
cealment of crimes—all these result from the establisimen; 
of propaganda in an overdeveloped role. 

It is against such people whom we—the honest, decen: 


candid Americans—dared wage psychological warfare dur 
ing World War II. Propaganda had grown into ideology: 
the world was convulsed with monstrous new religions 
For instance: the greatest journalist of the Soviet Union, 
Karl Radek, was placed on trial for treason. 
by the prosecutor, Vyshinsky, 

“These actions of yours were deliberate?” 

Radek answered: “Apart from sleeping, I have never in 
my life committed any undeliberate actions.”* 

This answer sums up the mood of the totalitarian who is 
obsessed by pact: He comes to believe that al] ac 
tivity, whether his own or of other people, has meaning 
He develops the sense of responsibility which makes him 
violate tenets which Americans, in a free society, would 
regard as fundamental to human nature: things like sel 
respect, kindliness, love of family, pity for the unfortunate. 
This kind of mentality was found chiefly in the Communist 
and National Socialist states, and to a lesser degree in di 
tatorships such as Italy; by contrast, reactionary Japan 
was almost democratic. This kind of mentality makes it 
possible for the ruler to control his own people enough to 
undertake “warfare psychologically waged”; without do 
mestic fanaticism and domestic terror, governments hav 
to fall back on “psychological warfare”—that is, the mere 
supplementing of politics and of military operations by 
propaganda. It is vain to expect a free people in a free 
country to submit to such humiliating control, even* for 
the purpose of winning a war. What made the psychologi 
cal warfare of World War II peculiar was the fact that our 
enemies fought one kind of war (“warfare psychologicall 
waged,” or total war) and we fought them back with an- 
other. Theoretically, it is possible to argue that we had 
no business succeeding. 

But we did succeed. 


*People’s Commissariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R., Report of Cour! 
Proceedings in the Case of the Anti-Soviet Trotskyite Centre . . ., Verbatim 
Report, Moscow, 1937, page 111. These trials were themselves prope 
ganda; in this particular instance, propaganda of a rather poor order, 
since they failed to convince the foreign public and presumably pet 
suaded only those portions of the Russian public who were so gullible that 
they needed no further persuading. For a brilliant illumination of them 
in terms of a readable novel, see Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon, New 
York, 1941; the same author also has a book of essays on the tota! tari 
mentality under the rather fancy title, Tha Yogi and the Commissar New 
York, 1945. On the same subject, see Louis Fisher's Men and Polit 
New York, 1942. y }- 
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rhis desertion leaflet from Bunker Hill is as valid today as the day it was written. No source is indicated, but neither is amy 


accempt made to suggest a false source. In modern parlance it is ‘ 


‘grey” propaganda. Wealth, food, health and economic status 


are played simultaneously; difficult political issues are not argued, but are sidestepped. 


The Pre-Belligerent Stages 


lu PROPAGANDA-CONSCIOUS AXIS STATES HAD FIRST TO 
eir own people enough to wage aggressive War. 
n had to split their possible enemies, to make 
victory possible. They had to stay on good terms 
Soviet Union (Hitler till 1941; Japan till the last 
war). They had to frighten their immediate 
es while tranquilizing their eventual ones. ‘This 

1 great deal of propaganda. 
belligerent operations required extensive use ol 
propaganda. Since their political systems aroused 
ty and anger in audiences which they wished to ad 
agoressors sought to disguise rearming; militarist 
keep the democracies from undertaking domestic 
discussing military matters with Russia; finan 
groups, to preserve the fiction of normal international 
cultural groups, to preserve friendliness for theit 
nationalities as such. The Japanese did a little 
y propaganda, and for a while subsidized several maga 
in this country, but in general concentrated thei 
fort in the immediate area of their military opera 
It was the Germans who developed world-w ide pre 

nt propaganda to a fine art. 
Every possible disunity which could contribute: to the 
ss of an enemy was exploited. The Germans were 
sev about collaborators. If the Communist Party 
United States lent a hand (as it did between Septem 
1939, and June, 1941, terming the war “an imperialist 
'ter Russia got in, the war was called “the great dem 
inti-tascist war’ ), the Nazis did not object. Phe 
ngly listened to men who had fantastic schemes for 
ace and later used such men as aids in getting ap 
nt. They tried to rouse Catholics against Com 
unists, Communists against democrats, Gentiles against 
\ ites against Negroes, the poor against the rich, the 
nst the poor, British against Americans, Americans 
gainst British, anyone against anyone, as long as it delayed 
tion against Germany and weakened the enemy potential. 
ent to special pains to organize German-speaking 
s in non-German countries, but they never neg 
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lected using people who had no open connection with 


Nazism at all. 


German Accomplishments 


| his work was performed, so far as the open propaganda 
itself was concerned, through the instrumentalities of the 
Reich’s Ministry for Propaganda and Popular Enlightment 
under the control of the hysterical cripple, Joseph Paul 
Goebbels. The broader program was not solely a public ity 
matter, and was operated chiefly through Party channel 
lhe German capacity to learn was demonstrated by th« 
contrast between World War | and World War Il. In 
World War I, the Germans lacked political motifs, pro 
fessionalism, and coordination; in World War II, they had 
all these. 
| hree basic propagand l accomplishm« nis were ac hyic Ve d 


by the Germans 


First, in the political wartare field, they 
Su ceeded In making irge sé ctulons ol world Opinion by lic Ve 
that the world’s future was a choice betwee n Communism 


Since they and the Ci 


this, the point seemed we \] taken 


ind Fascism mmunists agreed on 


\ctually there is no 
historical or economic justification tor supposing that thos 
two forms ol dictatorship constitute a real choice in th 
lirst place, or that the civilized and truly free countric 
need evel depart trom their ancient freedoms in the second 
place They thus drove France and Britain to appeas¢ 
ment at Munich. 

Secondly, in the Strategi¢ field, they made each victim 
seem the last.. There was still hope that war would not 
arise, even while the Spanish re public Was he ing Stl ingle d 
betore the eves of the world. lhe British hoped that they 
could stay out even after Czechoslovakia fell. Astute though 
the Russians were, they hoped to stay out even after Britain 
\nd as late as 1941, many Americans 
still believed that the United States would avoid war. This 


suited the Nazis book; take them on one at a time 


and France fought. 


[hirdly, in the purely psychological field, the Germans 
used outright fright. They made their own people afraid of 
Communist liquidations They brazenly showed movies 
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of their Blitzkrieg to the governing groups of prospective 
victims, just to lower morale. (The author was in Chung 
king during the air-raid summer of 1940, when the German 
propaganda agent, Wolf Schenke, showed these German 
movies to the Chinese leaders. The author asked for an 
invitation and did not get it; it was for Chinese only, said 
Schenke. Schenke is now reportedly held as a war crimi 


nal. But the Chinese were not awed, nor made {-s+,) 


dynasty 








the power of Japan's ally. They simply said, “\ a4 
. that’s the kind of thing we used to do in ( hin 
y,” and let it go at that.) When one nat ah 

ready to fight, and the other knows it, the no hting 
nation can be reduced to something resembling 4 yer "8 


breakde 


own by constant uncertainty. 


The British-German Radio War 


Whirl THE OUTBREAK OF WAR, THE BRITISH AND GER 
mans found radio at hand. Neither had te change broad 
casting polic ies a great deal. Each could reach almost all 
of Europe on standard-wave; each could jam the other's 
wave lengths, never with complete success; and the struggle 
centered around a contest for attention. Who could get 
the most attention? Who could get the most credence? 
\\ ho could affect the beliets, emotions, loyalties of friendly ’ 
neutral, and enemy listeners the most? 

lhe Germans showed evidence of real planning. Their 
public relations facilities were perfectly geared to their 
propaganda facilities. When the Germans wanted to build 
the British up for a letdown, they withheld military news 
favorable to themselves. (During the fight for Norway, 
they even spread rumors of British successes, knowing that 
if British morale went up tor a day or two, it would come 
down all the harder when authentic bad news came through 

the War Office.) When the Germans wanted to turn on a 

war of nerves, their controlled press screamed against the 

victim; when they turned it off, their press was silent. The 

Germans thus had the advantage of not needing to make 

much distinction between news, publicity, and propaganda. 

\ll three served the same purpose, the immediate needs of 

the Reich. 

I he 

ganda 

|) Official OKW COberkommando der Wehrmacht, 

or Wehrmacht HQ) communiqués. These rarely 

departed from the truth, although they naturally 

gave favorable situations in detail and unfavorable 
ones scantily. 

2 ) Official government releases, marked by consider- 
able dignity, possessing more political content than 
the military communiques. 

3.) News of the world, part of it repeated from the 
British radio, part plain non-controversial news 

for stuffing), and part (the most important part) 
news which had genuine curiosity value to the 
listeners but which at the same time had the propa- 
ganda effect of damaging belief in the Allied cause. 

4.) Feature items, comparable to feature articles in 

newspapers, which tried to concentrate on a single 

topic or theme. 

Recognized commentators, speaking openly and of- 

ficially. 

6 ) Pseudonymous commentators, pretending to speak 

from a viewpoint different from that of the Ger- 

man government, but who were announced as 
broadcast over the official German radio system. 


Germans put on the following types of news propa 


> A 
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10) 


11) 


Of these, it was soon found that the communiques 2n¢ 
government releases were the most important, although thx 
bulk of the station time had to be diversified with oth 
types of program. The Germans and British both found 
that radio was important as a starting point for news. It 


COF these the traitor William Joyce, known 
“Lord Haw Haw,” since hanged, was the most no 
torious. At the end of the war, the American traito, 
Fred Kaltenbach, who called himself “Pau! p, 
vere,” fell into Soviet custody and died 

Falsified stations, which pretended to have noth 
ing at all to do with Germany. (The “New Bri 
ish Broadcasting Company” transmitted defeatis; 
propaganda with a superficial anti-German tone. 
others took a strong Communist line and sought : 
build up opposition to the British Governmen: 
within England. ) 

Falsified quotations on the official German radi 
(Sometimes it was easier to make up an imaginary 
foreign source, running to ostensible quotation int 
the German program, rather than to set up a 
special fake program for the purpose.) 
“Planted” news sources quoted on the German 
radio. CA great deal of the German news was 
culled out of Swedish, Spanish and other papers 
which were either secretly German-controlled 0: 
which—as in the case of the United States paper 
involved—were so sympathetic to Germany that 
they voluntarily printed German-inspired news practica 
which the Nazis could then quote from a “neutral sarily ae 
or “enemy” source. ) logical \ 
Open falsification of BBC (British Broadcasting soon fc 
Company, the official British agency) materials enemy | 
at which the Germans were not necessarily caught 
by their ordinary listeners, but at which BBC 
caught them. 

Ghost voices and ghost programs, transmitted or 
legitimate Allied wave lengths when the Allie 
transmitters went off the air, or else interrupting 
the broadcasts by transmitting simultaneous) On t 
These black operations were sometimes done with ittentio 
great finesse. the stra 
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was more valuable to have the press (as in England disbelie 
rumor (as in Germany) pass along an item than it was | tone in 
rely on the direct listeners. Each side sought to mak news \\ 
opinion analyses of the enemy; some of the British studies The: 
were refreshingly dexterous in technique. The radio prop! They le 
gandists had to ask themselves why they made pr: ypaganda. I tary cay 
It is simple to make mischief, spreading rumors or puts HM attain 
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One of the outstanding leaflets of the war, this leaflet was prepared for distribution by B-29s operating over Japan. It lists 

eleven Japanese cities that were marked for destruction. It called for Japanese civilians to save their own lives and at the 

same time it had the effect of shutting down eleven important Japanese cities, thus hurting the Japanese war effort while giving 
the Americans a reputation for humanity and also refuting enemy charges that we undertook discriminate bombing. 


| 


il jokes into circulation. Such antics do not neces 

y advance a military-political cause. Sustained psycho 

vical wartare required as both British and German radio 

1g n found out—deliberate calculation of the particular 

my frame-of-mind to be cultivated over a long period ol 

vhen radio stations had to broadcast day after day, 

( hether anything happened or not, it became difficult to 

tinue circulating news without faking it and losing the 
idence of enemy listeners. 


German Techniques 


On the German side, the German radio had the forced 


n of the entire world. As long as the Germans had 
tegic initiative for field warfare, they were in a po 
make news SCOOps wheneve r it suited them. ‘| he 
ty policies of the Allies often gave the Germans a 
ionopoly of news on a given operation. There was never 
ny danger that the Germans were not listened in on; the 
tanger which the Nazi operators had to worry about was 
lisbelief. Hence the Germans tried to keep a moderate 
tone in their news, tried to prepare between crises for the 
vs which would become sensational during crises. 
e Germans soon learned a basic principle of war radio. 
learned not to permit radio to run ahead of their mili 
ipacities. At first, when their spokesmen promised 
iment of a given goal by a given time, and the army 
(AL MAY, 1947 





failed to live up to the schedule, the British radio pie ked up 
the unfulfilled promise and dangled it before the world as 
proof that the Germans were weakening. The Germans 
thereupon effected Wehrmacht-deutschlandsender liaison 
so that the radio people could promise only thos things 
which the army was reasonably sure of delivering. When 
\llied propaganda analysis woke up to this fact, it added 


one more source ol corroboratory intelligence to be ( he ( ke d 


British Techniques 


The British had their hands full getting news out in the 
languages of the occupied countries. It was immensely dil 
ficult for them to follow the politics of the underground 
German counterespionage, under the deadly Sicherheits 
dienst, made it difficult to keep track ol opinion in the 
occupied countries. Work against Nazism depended on 
the temper of the people; propaganda against collaborators 
had to distinguish between outright evil collaborators and 
those public officials who stayed on out of a sense of mis 





taken or necessary duty. The British did not necessarily 
announce themselves at any time as anti-¢ ommunist, and 
collaborated for short range purposes with Communists all 
over the Continent. Mr. Churchill himself shifted his 
North Balkan political support from Mikhailovitch to Broz 
| ito; but it was vitally necessary to know just how and 
when to change support trom one group to the other. Since 
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Nummer 123 


Nachrichtenblatt fur deutsche Soldaten 


224306 in 7 Tagen 


10. April 1945 





Der Zusamment h der S er ein und breach in die Indu- Zentrum 
schen Westfront und s is trieberirke von Essen und Dort- 
mass ergibt sich aus der Ge mund 
sarmtzahl der 224 206 innerhal Sudlich Gotha stiessen Trup- on Wien 

jer erste saen dee Monate pen der 3. USA-Armee unter 

Apr eingebrachten deutachen Genlt. Patton auf verstirkten 
Krieg: set angenen. Diese Ziffer deutechen Widerstand. Die Stadt Truppen der russischen Hee- 
vert sich wie folgt 14 Eisenach, wo NS-Funktionére resgruppe Tolbuchin besetzter 
28 817 2.4: 2 ta: 12446 tie bereits eingeleitete Ueber am 94. das Zentrum von Wie: 
44. 32615; 54° #10 64 gabe zu hintertreiben versuch mit Parliament, Rathaus und 


Polizeiprasidium. Westhch Wien 
wurde Klosterneuburg am 7. 


42 888, 7.4.: 39.662 ten. fiel nach 2¢-stiindiger War- 
Truppen der Heeresgruppe tefrist allilertem Artillerie 
rupi res 1 


Mont ten ihren Vor. fewer tum Opfer. Detmold wur- und Tulln sowie Neu-Lengbach 
ontgomery setzter Presitat de durch schnelle Kapitulation am & genommen. Welter siid- 
ey lL, ry aches . yes “4 vor der |. Armee gerettet lich Uberrannten andere Trup- 
© 7 is zum 


pen derselben Heeresgruppe das 
besetzten am 8. dre Stadt Crails Burgenland, besetzten Kirch- 
heim und drangen weiter in berg. Oberaspang, Friedberg, 
Richtung Nurnberg vor. Die 1 Pinkafeld, Oberwart u. Gross- 
frangosisehe Armee rickte nach petersdorf, und rickten nach 
Einnahme von Pforzheim und E h des Eisénbahnk: 
Lauffen aN. am 6. und 9 ge tenpunkts Csakathurn auf ju- 
gen Heilbronn vor. goslawisches Gebiet vor. 


durch Holland und Oldenburg Truppen der 7 
fort. Zutphen wurde am ® 
durch die 1. kanad. Armee be 
setet und die von Amsterdam 
und Den Haag nach Deutschland 
fuhrende Eisenbahniinie durch 
echnitten. Truppen der 2. eng 
jechen Armee stiessen bie auf 
& km vor Bremen vor Welter 
sidlich erreichte die 6 USA 








Armee die Leine. etwa 5 km 
von Mannover entfernt 

Die 1. USA-Armee engte den 
Rubrkessel seit dem 64. wel 


SONDERMELDUNG 


104: Gen. Mark Clark 
Oberbef. d. XV. Armee 
gruppe. gab bekannt, dass 
die & Armee am gestr 
Spatnachmittag den Senio 
unweit Lugo euf bretter 
Front uberschritt. Der An 
griff erfoigte nach schwe 
rem  Lufthombardement 
von Gher 1000 all. Grose 
hbombern af deutache Ste! 
lungen Andere Geschwa 
der griffen Babnhdfe u 
Brucken in Oberitalien an 


























One of the most important ways of developing a favorable 
situation is to predispose enemy soldiers toward the idea of 
surrendering. News of surrender, emphasis on the comforts 
and relief of prisoners of war, and above all, emphasis on 
their mnumerousness can contribute to the actual act of sur- 
render. This newspaper looks like a newspaper, but its chief 
emphasis is on the extent of surrenders. The lead headline is 
over a story that reports that during the first seven days of 
April the Allies on the Western Front had taken 224,306 Ger- 
man prisoners. The right headline at the top says “Russians in 
centre of Vienna” and the boxed item opposite the map reports 
that the British Eighth Army was making rapid advances in 
Italy. The headline reads * ‘Stop Press.” 
radio transmitters, and 


the undergrounds had very few 


war, the 
British faced the task of prov iding radio facilities for all of 
the OC upied countries. 


none of these was reliable during most of the 
[he consequence was to make their 
radio wartare highly sensitive to politics; they had to ad 
dress the right people with the right langui ige at the right 
time, on penalty of failure. 

lo effect this end, the British set up an agency which 
never had an American counterpart, the Political Warfare 
known by its initials, PWE 
representation trom the War Office, the Admiralty, the 
Foreign Office, and the Ministry of Information. The 
PWE. was the policy-servicing and coordinating agency for 
all British external propaganda, and left the execution of 
its operations to the Ministry of Information (MOI) and 
to the BBC. British radio propaganda maintained a high 
level of effectiveness; American officials and propagandists 
often complained that the British were running the entire 
war in their own national interest. 


Executive This agency had 


The charge was unjust. 
lhe British had facilities to know exactly what they wished 
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to do, 


war; the victory of the United Nations gave th 
last Say. 


with the Germans, it is harder to appraise their net 
ments. 





and when they wished to do if th 


came along without clear policies or propagan 
it was natural that the British should take th 
the Americans string along if they wished. | 
the British were usually scrupulous 3 in yielding 
primary interest in areas which they felt to b 
problems—Japan, China, and Philippines. They 
cooperative when the OWI tried to spread t! 
Mr. Henry Wallace in Burma or to explain th 
to the Hindus. 


No Clear Victor 


No clear victor emerged from the Anglo-Gx 


In the opinion of many, the British w 
ahead of the United States. They had profites 


World War I experience, and by the two vears 
lead which they had on the 


Americans. But 


The British had immense political advant 


resentment of a conquered continent worked for them. | 
they had disadvantages too: 


the enemy worked from ¢ 


starting-point of a fanatical and revolutionary yI 
the British had the tedious old world to offer. Th 
interrogations 


of civilians in Germany showed 


amazingly high proportion of them had heard BB( 
casts, and that many of the ideas and attitudes whic! 


British propagandized were actually transmitted 


enemy; on the British side, it is almost impossibl to find 
any surviving traces of the effect of Nazi propag: inda. H 


the war been purely a radio war, this test might bx 


clusive; but if psychologic: il warfare supplements comb 


combat certainly supplements propaganda; the great Brit 
and American air raids over Europe unquestionably cre 
an intense interest in British and American plans 
purposes. 

note that the Germ 


went on fighting psy chological warfare even after the di 


It iS historically interesting to 
( Hitler and the surrender of the jury-rigged goverm 
f Admiral Karl Doenitz, which functioned from May | 
phi at Flensburg under Allied toleration. The Flensh 
radio, still under Nazi control, emphasized Anglo-Ameri 


differences with the Soviet Union in every possibl v 


short of direct appeals. German naval radio also carrie 


on propaganda for a while, using topics such as the spor 


manship of the German surrender, the hatred of the G 
man navy for atrocities committed by the Nazis, ng the 


usefulness of the phantom government to the 


Allies. 


Black Propaganda 


Subversive operations formed a major part of th: Nai 


pre-belligerent effort. The Germans planted or convert 
} 


quislings wherever they could, and when they ! led 1 


have time to prentrange stooges, they converted them 
idly after arrival. (A major cause of the € 3 
to be found in the fantastic political policies followed in th 


German ceteat 


Ukraine and neighboring Soviet Socialist Republics In 


these areas, despite the Soviet boast that Russia had n 


fifth columnists within her borders, the Germans !oun¢ 
thousands of helpers. The Nazis organized a large am™\ 
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et prisoners, and these troops were usable and 
in the political wartare held, the Germans 


ksure. I hey let their men gO wild in org1es ol 





st the local population, and they let the eco 





Ihe natives then be 





n go entirely to pieces. 





ced that the WOrslt possible conditions ot Soviet 
finitely better than the best which Nazism 
These subversive groups were formed by po 






propaganda aid being offered to such an 





was often difficult to tell how much of the 





vement was spontaneously native, and how 





mere cover for a purely German operation. 





tel phase of the European war, the Russian 





- followed the German Nazi example of hay 





itives ready to take over the government of 
iS In Poland, the so called | ublin Committec 
he government from the constitutional Polish 







t-in-exile at London. In Yugoslavia, the Russian 





g lito, seized the leadership from the 
Minister of War, Draja Mikhailovitch, after the 
d American governments had shifted theit sup 
n: later Mikhailovitch was put to death. The Rus 


pagandist, 









brought along to Germany a considerable num 








NG AFTER THE OUTBREAK OF WAR IN THE FAR 


en after the coming of full war in Europe, neither 
in nor military portions of the American govern 


EAST, 





t possessed propaganda facilities. ‘This is not as serious 





t may sound, since the United States is lucky in pos 





sing a px ople who are well agreed on most fundamentals, 





the commercial press, radio, magazine, and book 





ng facilities of the country expressed a national 





view without being prodded. Che isolationist 





never brought in the question of America’s basic 





Before the war, and even after the government 





ed the field, private American news and publishing 
| 


} 
UCU 





to engage in operations which had the effect if 
tthe intention of propaganda; OW] at its most vigorous 






uld scarcely have reached the audience which had been 
t up by the Time-Life-Fortune group, not to mention 






Reader's Digest, both of which became truly global in 






rage during the war years. American movies already 
| world-wide audience. The propaganda turned out 
tingly by such agencies may not have had the gloss 
political smoothness of Dr. Goebbels’ best productions 

possessed something which no government propa 







Yanda had 





an ability to charm money out of people's 





the possession of a readership all of which was 





Vy, obtained by the appeal of authentic interest and 
nment 










Propaganda and the Free Press 





The American problem of propaganda was thus not a 
imple one. Total psychological warfare was out of reach 
M : vere to remain a free people. Otherwise the 
umple-seeming thing to have done would have been to put 
‘ government supervisor in every newspaper, radio station 
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American Operations: ONI and OSS 





1 
ber of German Communists. In Czechoslovakia the strength 


of the constitutional regime was such as to compel the 
pro-Russians to allow the prewal leadership a precarious 


| 


foothold in the new government. The same cadres of sym 


pathe tic persons who had be cn uN ful as pr p wand 1 SOUTCeS 
tor psychological wartare during the period ol hostilities 
became useful instruments of domination after hostilities 
The British and 


vovernment should spnng from the libe rated ind defeated 


ended. \meri ns, with the i! be liet that 


peoples, did not prepare and equip comparable srOUPS 
rival the Communist candidates; only in Italy and Greece 
did the friends ol the Western \llies Stav 1n pr wel ind 


then only because they wer the nearest equi ilent ol de 


jure authorities. In the Scandinavian and Low Countries 
the national leadership reem rged without prodding or in 
terference by the Western Allies; they passed from the 
that is, of being 


sphere ol psychological wartare omeone 


cover) to that of world politics 

Specific black propaganda operations were ol consider 
able value. However, black propaganda is more difficult to 
\nalvtical and historic 1 


studies, gauging the results obtained by black operations 


appraise than overt propagand; 


not vet available 


mn relation to the Ir cost, are 






Vi hol 
Simpl seeming: 


and magazine 1n the country, and coordinate the 
bunch of them in the national interest 
actually, such an attempt would have been utter madne: 
touching off a furious political fight within the country 
and mecting legal obstacles which would have remained 
insurmountable as long as there was a Constitution with 
courts to enforce it. ‘The simplest official action which the 
United States could take was therefore hedged ibout by 
the presence ol private competitors who would watch it 
enviously, jealous of their established rights and privileg: 
and by the operational interference which vigorous privat 
media would have on public media. 

The then Mr. or Colonel, later General, William Dono 
van had tasted the delights of political warlare when Presi 
dent Roosevelt sent him to Sofia to talk the Serbs into hoht 
He was successful; the Serb 
fought He came back to the United States with a practi i| 


ing instead of surrendering 


knowledge of what political warfare could do if qualified 
personnel operated on the spot. The outbreak of the Russo 
German war lent urgency to American action in the politi 
cal intellige nce field as well as in the propaganda held, and 
on July 11, 1941, President Roosevelt issued an order ap 
pointing Colonel Donovan Coordinator of Information 
The agency became known by the initials COL* 

The primary mission of COI was the collection of infor 


This document establishing the COI, along with the other major docu 
ments pertaining to American psychological warfare, may be found in 
J. P. Warburg's book, Unwritten Treaty, New York, 1946. The general 
administrative history is presented more fully than in any other source 


now available, the official histories not yet having reached print. Mr 
Warburg was one of the key planners of American psychological warfare 
for the European area, and must bear at least moral responsibility for that 
propaganda. A man of driving initiative and of strong opinions, he intro- 
duced some of the basic British OW! 
operations 


procedures into foreign radio 
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mation 


ind its processing tor immediate use. Large num 


rs OF ¢ \pe rts Were brought into the Research and \nalvsis 


United States in weeks 


Branch designed to do tor the 


hat the research tacilities of the Germans and Japanese 
had done tor them over a matter of years. The intlow ol 
material was tremendous and the vearing of scholarship to 
the war effort produced large quantities ol political, SOCIO 


4 i geographic 


CCONOMIC ind other monographs, most 
ihed SECRET, 


' 
cop d out of books in the | 


it them care bulls ( even whe n th vy were 


ibrary ol ( Oony4ress Hloweve: 


it was not the research \ ot the COL which entered th 
broadcasting field 

\adio work was done by an agency called FIS-—Foreign 
Information Service. In the few months betore Pearl Har 
bor, the group became organized New York and got a 


the radio companies with material. Th 


tart in supplying 
I iio S( ripts were poorly checked: there Was ultel chaos in 
and the 


individual 


the matter of policy; little policing was possible, 


utpul reHected the enthusiasm ol the who 


lappened to be near the microphone Colonel Donovan 


held 

immense co mpl Nth 

harter of « 

“oo rivals out of the field 

psve hological wartare had to be waged 
Robert Sherwood, 

Chaotic or uneven operations were oby iously better than 


I he TX 


| 
internal struggle 


had entered this without adjusting himself to the 
. of emergency-time Washington. His 
yperations was not ec xplicit and det: tiled enough 
No one knew, really, how 
( olonel Donovan, 
ilong with Vb had to learn by trying. 
none at all followed a lamentable interval of almost 


two years between American agencies—a 
struggle which was not really settled until the summer of 
1943, 


struggle arose from lack of uniform day-to-day pro ypaganda 


well into the second vear of war. The occasion for 
policy and trom unc lear division ol authority between the 
ope rating agencies 


Administrative Difficulties 


Radio operations hi id to be coordin: ited with strategy on 
the one hand, and with foreign policy on the other. The 
\mericans sought to develop methods for doing this. It 
all the difhiculties of 
psychological warfare were administrative and not opera 


is significant that major American 


tional in character. There was never any serious trouble 
, the writers, the translators, the 
telecommunications technicians. What caused trouble was 
the problem of personality and personal power. 

Military Intelligence Division had created an extremely 


secret psvchological wartare othce at about the time the 


about getting the facilities 


COI was established; this had broad intelligence and policy 
functions, but no operational facilities. It was headed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Percy Black, who began auspicioush 
by putting Dr. Edwin Guthrie in office as his senior psycho 
This ultra quiet office was called Special 
and the COI de ‘veloped very loose co 
operative relations, consisting chiefly of SSG making sug- 
gestions to COL which COI might or might not use as it 
saw fit. Meanwhile, the Rockefeller Office was conducting 
independent broadcasts to Latin America; the Office of 
Facts and Figures was dispensing domestic information; 
and at the height of the psychological warfare campaigning, 
there were at least nine unrelated agencies in Washington, 
all of them directly connected with psychological warfare, 
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logic: il adv Isct 


Study Group; it 





and none of them actually subject to the cont 


the others. 


In the course of a routine day of work on oy 
vanda in 1942, the 
found it necessary to get in touch with Military | 
proper, Naval Intelligence, and State Depa 
lice of Assistant of the President, the Othic« 
British Political Wartare group 
vainly seeking its American opposite number ), ¢! 
Analvysi 


the office of the Coordinator of Information, th 


author, who was then in SS 


Figures, the 


Civilian Defense, The Research and 
the Librarian of Congress, the Foreign Informat 
ind the Department of Agriculture. Each of th 
operated propaganda, or had policy or intellige: 
butions to make. The of Economic Wa 
rally came into the field too. This was Ristian 
German and Japanese victories, so that even if 


Roses: 


had been coordinated, probably would not | 


much more effective than it was. From what 
figured out later, no real harm was done in this pel \ 
was much achieved. | 
\ vear of wrangling produced the solution, aft 
igen g: il Warfare Committee had been set up un 
» Joint Chiets of Staff, and had failed to fulfil! 
lective policy-supervising function. On June 13, 194 


Othce of War 


was given control directly or 


Intormati 1} 
indirectly 


President created the 
agency 
domestic propaganda, and over white propaganda 
except for the Western Hemisphere, which remained un 
the Rockefeller Committee. The FIS was taken from 
COI, and the COI took on the new name of OSS— Ob! 
of Strategic Services- 
functions: 


under which it retained three m 


1) Continuation of scholastic and informal int 
gence; 

2 Bl. ick propaganda operations; 

3.) Subversive operations, in collaboration with reg: 


military authority. 


Phe OWI was placed under Mr. Elmer Davis, a Rhode: 
scholar and novelist who had become one of the nations 
most popular radio commentators. The FIS was perpet 
ated under the control of Mr. Robert Sherwood, a dramatis' 
who had a most extraordinary coterie of odd_ pers’ nalities 
assisting him: Socialist refugees, advertising men, psycho! 
gists, psycho-analysts ( (of both the licesbed and lay vari 
ties ), professional promoters, theatric: il types, German pr 
fessors, a comme rcial att che, young men just out of Har 

vard, oil executives, and popular authors (novelists, slic! 
writers, Pulitzer winners, pulp writers, humorists, poe' 
and a professional pro-Japanese writer, fresh off the In 
perial Japanese Embassy payroll), 


Fission in the War Department's Agencies 


The War Department agency had been rename: 1 Psy 
chological Warfare Branch and had executed within 
G-2 structure the equivalent of a knight's move in chess 
ending up at a new place on the T /O with no obse rvabl 
change in function or authority; it had passed under 
authority of Colonel Clater Brigadier General) Oscar So! 
bert, a West Pointer with wide international and busines 
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he had been out ot the \rm\ asa top othcia!] 
an Kodak, after a cosmopolitan army careet 
him all over Europe and gave him one tour of 
\White House aide. With the establishment of 
nel Solbert’s ofhice fissiparated like an amoeba; 
half. with a tew ofhcers, went over to OWL to 
trust for the foreign broadcast experts, who 








lcome this accession of talent; the military halt 

an MIS agency until December 31, 1943, 
| abolished its half and MIS cooperated by wip 
ther, leaving the War Department in the mid 








with no official psychological wartare agency 





Psychological wartare became the responsibility 
ed individual ofhcers in OPD Operations Divi 






utht celebrated for conscientious overwork, and 






\\ar Department got along very nicely. 
\| hile OWI and OSS fought one of the many 
Washington, each seeking control of foreign 






I, The D.C. and Manhattan newspapers ran 






n this fight, along with news of the fighting in 





Libva, and the Pacific. For one glorious moment 





OSS, it seemed that the President had signed over all 





opaganda functions conducted outside the United 

. OSS, cutting the OWI out of everything except 
New York and San Francisco transmitters; the OWL was 
vith gloom and collective indigestion. The nent 
mistake was rectified, and OW] triumphantly 

raids on the jurisdiction of OSS. Meanwhile, the 


9 things were happening: 












Operational Planning 






classified plans tor psychological warfare wer 
lratted for both the Joint and Combined Chiefs of 
Suff. These were discussed at various meetings and then 







sified a little higher, whereupon they were locked up, 





1e propaganda writers and broadc: isters see them and 





CUrity on them by obeving and applying them. 





Br de ists—thousands of words in dozens of languages 





trans smitted to everyone On Ci uth. I hey were written 





ns who had little if any contact with Federal policy, 





¢ with the milits ry esti ab lishme nt, except tor torm: iI 





tv. The plans at the top bore no observable relation 
perations at the bottom. 





When Washington agencies wanted to find out what the 





sts really were saying, the actual working offices at 
New York and San Francisco, their feelings hurt at not hay 
ng been consulted by the Joint Chiefs, refused (on their 









t\ grounds to let anyone see a word of what they 
ending out. This baffled other Washington agencies 
uthor, who was then detailed trom the War Depart 


OW1, outHanked this move in one instance by 








getting a report on a San Francisco Japanese Broadcast 





N vy Department. It had been monitored by an 
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Among the cal imities ot war may be justly numbered the diminu 
tion of the love ot truth by the falsehoods which interest dict: ites anc 
credulity encourages.—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


\merican submarine out in the Pacific. That particular 
program stank The author shortly thereafter proceeded 
overseas to the relative happiness and calm of CBI 

Large overseas oflices were set up at various foreign loc 
tions. Some of these went to work quickly, efhiciently 
smoothly, and did a first-class job e! presenting wartime 
\merica to foreign peoples; others, with the frailties 
}CTTY built government adgvenceies, lapsed nto inethciency 
wild YOO chases Ol internal Qua4rre ls 


continued tO W indet 


Lastly, the poor British officials 
around Washington, looking for their American opposite 
numbers in the propaganda field—always looking tor on 
and finding a dozen 


That was in 1942-1943 


Efficiency at Last 


By 1945, this chaotic experiment had become trai 
tormed into a large well run, well integrated organization 
Three weeks before Japan tell, the OWL finally pre pared 
an ofhcial index of its propaganda “Directive that is, ol 
the oflicial statement of what kinds of propaganda to make 
what kinds not to make. The overseas units had been ass‘ 
ciated with the metropolitan short wave. Personnel had 
been disciplined lechniques had become More signa 
Under the command ol | icutenant ¢ ommander \k X nc I 
Leighton, a physician who was also a psychologist and 
thropologist of distinction, elaborate techniques WCT¢ cle 
vised for the analysis of Japanese morale; compat ible work 
on | UrOpE had been done by a staff associated with Harold 
Lasswell. Another propaganda expert, Leonard W. Doob, 
had been appointed interpreting and revie wing otheer | 
every single order ol Importance 

lhe military relationship had been clarified. The Was 
Department, still acting through (5-2, had reestablished 
psvchological wartare office under the new name of Pr pa 
ganda Branch, under the successive commands of Colonel 
John Stanley, Lieutenant Colonel Bruce Buttles, and Col 
nel Dana W. Johnston Phe new branch undertook no 
operations whatever, but connected War De partment with 
OW 1] and OSS for policy and liaison, and re prese nted one 
half of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Can appropriate naval officer 
from a comparable office representing the other hall 
meetings of OWL. Military needs in 
psvchological wartare had been settled by regarding th 


the wee khy policy 


Theaters in this respect as autonomous satrap s, and 

ing to the respective [heater Commanders the definition of 
their relationships with OWT and OSS, and their use of 
each. OSS and OW | had passed the Stave ot rival growth 
and consulted one another enough to prevent op rational 
interference. Each had enough military Or naval supe! 
vision to prevent interference with cryptographic securit 
communication and dec« ption operations 


lo be conclude d 7eNXxt month 
























oh 
GET IT WHILE IT’S | 


By Lieutenant Colonel William M. Van Antwerp 


\ROUT MIDNIGHT ON JULY 4, 1944, ON SAIPAN A 
party of Japs was ambushed near the 165th Infantry 
CP on Hill 700. Among the dead was Colonel 
\gawa, commanding the Jap 136th Infantry Regi- 
ment, 43d Division. In a dispatch case found near 
his body was the final defensive reorganization plan of 
the Saito forces on Northern Saipan. Colonel Agawa 
was moving his headquarters back to effect this re- 
organization when it was wiped out. 

[his incident was important because the sketch was 
the only piece of “hot” tactical information found by 
the 27th Infantry Division during the Saipan opera- 
tion. Further, it was one of few similar pieces of in- 
telligence data found by the V Amphibious Corps. All 
CPs were flooded with captured intelligence data from 
the day of the landing but most of it was stale. It was 
strategic rather than tactical data, consisting of train 
ing directives, over-all orders for defense of the Mari- 
anas, tactical treatises, and maps. Tactical data, con- 
cerning what immediately faced the front-line fighter, 
were almost nonexistent. Even the Jap dog tags were 
scarce. When the 27th Division left Saipan for its 
rehabilitation training period, intelligence officers puz- 
zled over the situation. The Jap previously had been 
noted for his failure to recognize security. Had he 
learned his lesson? Or had the division missed some- 
thing in its months of intelligence training? Past 
training was analyzed. 

By November |, when rehabilitation training was 
well under way, some conclusions were reached. Past 
intelligence training was sound and would continue. 
But special training in intelligence would drive toward 
two goals: first, to impress on each officer and man 
that he is an intelligence agent and second to show 
how tactical intelligence should be collected and what 
it can mean when acted on quickly. Intelligence train- 
ing was divided into two phases, the company phase 
for company officers and men, and the combined train- 
ing period for battalion and regimental commanders. 


oo 


The company phase lasted about six weeks. The 
required number of participants from each company 
was prescribed as from “two to five” and almost every 
company sent five. Company commanders had be | 
come intelligence minded. 

Instructors were sopenenent and battalion S-2s, 
officers from division G-2 section, plus two language 
officers loaned by a higher headquarters. Subjects in- 
cluded Jap psychology and history, identification of 
common Jap documents, weapons, map signs and sym 
bols, pronunciation of Jap combat phrases, and pris- 
oner interrogation and processing. Over five hundred 
officers and men attended voluntary classes in ek 
mentary Japanese. Instruction was informal and in 
structors encouraged discussion. The latter was hardly 
necessary, for the men who had just come through the 

Saipan operation vehemently voiced their ideas once 
they knew that their opinions were desired. Replace 
ments quickly realized the value of intelligence data. 

The search of enemy dead was emphasized as prob 
ably the most important source of information. “Hot” 
tactical intelligence data seldom is found in evacuated} 

caves or CPs. It is usually found on or near bodies, | 

as in the case of Colonel Agawa. Searching enemy 
dead is unpleasant. It is a rotten, stinking, gruesome 
job. But it must be done. Further, it must not be 
confined to opening pockets. The Jap has many un 
conventional pockets such as his “belt of a thousand 
stitches,” his fundoshi or G-string. These things are 
pretty close to nature and a bloody wound makes them 
far from attractive. But they are hiding places for 
papers and must be investigated. The necessity for 
searching enemy dead was pounded home to everyone 
and the pounding bore fruit. 

Throughout the instruction one theme was harped 
on. Every man in a division is an intelligence agen 
Wherever possible, examples from Saipan were usé : 
to show that, be it colonel or private, anyone may find 
important information. 
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this phe ise of training, one question continued 
:swered—what specific individuals should search 
ctical information? The advancing rifleman can 

top to se arch enemy de ad. His heaienn ‘SS 1S to go, 
The battalion moclli 
So are the regimental intel 
ce and reconnaissance platoons. 


»o, and go and no delay. 
e section is too small. 
‘| he division re 
Who then 
d follow the advance and seek identifications and 
hot” information? The problem was placed be- 
company othcers. 


\issance troop has other missions. 


Draw from the re- 
- battalion; 
ted personnel from each pana use what admin 
tive 7 could be spared. There the matter 
» be solved during the combined training 


Several ideas were adv: ree 


platoon, company, O design: ite se 


rest oh 
period. 
~ Combined training problems consisted of movement 
| battalion into position, night reconnaissance, and 
tack. On the afternoon preceding each problem, 
enemy installations were prepared and dummy bodies 
laced at selected points. The dummies and enemy 

p sitions contained tactical information which, if dis 
covesee and properly processed, would simplify the 
ittalion commander's solution. The documents were 
arefully prepared replicas of Jap maps drawn to fit 
prob ‘lem, pencilled notes written in Japanese, 
tags, and valueless information. Each item was 
where it logically could 
e expected to be found in actual combat. Dummies 


vere watched by hidden observers. 


hidden on or near a dummy, 


1 
} 


Patrols moved out. They were restricted to recon 


naissance rather than combat missions. Their actions 

) discovering an enemy position or body were ob 
served and noted. The patrols withdrew at dawn and 
the attack problem began. 

During the problem, a language officer at the bat 
talion CP translated captured documents. Nisei per- 
sonnel simulated prisoners so that processing could be 
employed. A critique followed each exercise. 

Each battalion ran through three problems. The 
results of the first exercise usually were unsatisfactory. 
The second exercise ordinarily was better and the 
third problem was usually successful. The indoctri- 
nation seemed thorough. Combat alone could prove 

No standard solution of the problem as to who 
should search for data was found. Battalion com- 
nanders solved the question as they saw fit. 

\fter the division had landed on Okinawa and had 
completed its occupation of the right of the XXIV 


Corps line, enemy forces in front of the division wer 
reported as the i3th Independent Infantry Battalion 
63d Brig: ide, 
the 2/ 


reinforced by elements or remnants ol 
73d In lepende nt Infantry Battalions. 
\ review of journals covering the following fifteen 
days shows di ily entries of identifications through dog 
tags, maps, diaries and substanti: iting PW statements. 
The 21st Independent Infantry Battalion replaced th« 
13th; the 15th Independent Infantry Battalion ap 
peared. On April 20 two companies of the 21st In 
dependent Infantry Battalion, reinforced by we: apons 
platoons, were spotted in front of the 165th Infantry, 
two other companies of the battalion were located, and 
the fifth company’s general reserve area established. 

At dawn on April 30, the S-2 of the 105th Infantry 
reported a fanatical enemy attack. Mortar fire broke 
it up and the Japs fled, leaving their dead. At the time 
of the report, a patrol was crawling out to search the 
bodies. An hour later another call reported positive 
identification of the 32d Infantry Regiment, Japanese 
24th Infantry Division, 


2d and 2 


and said th: it daneone nts were 
being forwarded by special messenger. By 1100, note 
entries of a dictated Jap field order, with 
sketch, had been translated, disclosing the pins. 
area of the 3d Battalion of the Jap regiment as of the 
night of April 28-29. The order also explained the 
reason for the attack and proved that the Jap 3d Bat 
talion had moved in on the 27th Division's left front 
with the 2d Battalion to the right. The second of the 
three regiments of the enemy s 24th Infantry Division 
was located. 


1 rough 


The above examples refer to identifications only 
but location of enemy installations was equally eftec 
tive. The detailed defense system of Nakama was 
found by a 165th Infantry search party, reproduced 
by XXIV Corps, and was in the hands of troops in 
time to assist in the attack on that village and ridge. A 
map showing the mine fields guarding Machinato air 
field was captured and proved accurate when the area 
was attacked later. 

PWs substantiated much of the information dis 
covered on or near bodies. But it was data gathe red 
from bodies that furnished the “hot” information and 
it was found and acted on so quickly that it was still 
hot when our troops advanced. 

The contrast between the wealth of tactical intel 
ligence information found by the division on Okinawa 
and the dearth of it on Saipan is striking. 
reason cannot be given positively. But until proved 
otherwise, at least a portion of the success on Okinawa 
can be attributed to the training discussed. 


\ definite 
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A spurt of flame from AGF's flame thrower lights up a wintry scene at Camp McCoy during Task Force Frost maneuvers 


WINTER WONDERLAND 


The Signal Corps photographer at Camp McCoy 
Wisconsin, did himself proud with these three dro- 
matic shots of equipment under test in Army Ground 
Forces’ Task Force Frost temperate zone heavy winter 
operation. 

The flame thrower in the top picture is concealed in 
the barrel of a dummy 75mm. gun. Its official name 


is Flamethrower, M42B1. The shot at the left graphi- 
cally illustrates one of the present weaknesses of re- 
coilless rifles: the backflash is much greater than the 
muzzle blast. Task Force Frost was able to subject 
Ground Forces’ weapons fo stringent tests, especially 
in heavy snow during the early part of the year 


The streaks of illuminating shells make eerie scratches in the blackness as a 57mm. recoilless rifle fires in night manevvers. 
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What About These Guys? 


By Lieutenant Colonel Davison Dalziel 


You IN THE AIR FORCES, BUDDY? 

Yeah!” he says, not very polite-like and asks for anothe: 
beet 

Uniforms aren't so common nowadays so the bartende: 
must have figured us for buddies cause he fills ‘em up for 
both of us and says, “Twenty cents.” | toss two bits on the 
counter and the guy with moths on looks up as though he 
is about to say something but then finally goes back to his 
beer. After a couple of swallows he decides he ain’t as 
browned off at the world as he thought he was and asks me 
what outfit I was in. I tell him. Tell him how I'd gone in 
with it in North Africa, then to Sicily, and finally into Nor 
mandy to wind up in a hospital so damned pooped out | 
didn’t care if I never took another step again. 

“Battle fatigue,” I tell him. 

“Yeah. I know. We get it too.” 

We order another beer, get off our stools and amble 
over to a booth where we can shoot the breeze a little easier. 
There's a lot of things bartenders ain't got no business 
lister ng to. 

The beers come and since I have got a few gripes on my 
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chest about the Air Forces, | start out. [his guy wea 
moths. Maybe he knows the answers. And maybe he don't 
| tell him about the time | was sitting ina soaking: wel 


two-by-four cave, which three of us called home in the 


back side of a hill in Tunisia. We had been trying to tak 
a damn hill for days and couldn't CTrac k it. | he square he ad 
were holed up and our artillery couldn't blow them out 
Every time we tried to take the place with tanks or infantry 
we got clobbered. None of us ever thought we'd get by 
that spot, and a lot of us spent most of our time trying to 
hgure out what would happen if we really bogged down 
there for good. 

flying real 


\nd then we'd see ou planes going OVC! 


high—on to bomb targets up north—in Italy Yugosiavia, 
\ustria, all over the damn map except In front of us 
are, bogged down he 


We can't blow ‘em 


out with artillery, but the Air Forces could yrobably blast 
| 


How come, we asked. Here we 


cause the Krauts are too well dug in 


‘em out if they'd drop their big eggs all over the area. They 
had all kinds of bombs, big ones, little ones, smoke bombs, 
fire bombs. Why the hell didn’t they come down there 
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with all those bombers and blast the damn squareheads out 
ot our path, so we could advance? 

It didn't make sense. So | ask the guy with the moths, 
“Why?” 

Ile looks up from his beer and for the first time since I 
saw him he smiles. Not a very big smile, more like a grin. 
But anyhow, he’s loosenin’ up. Then he looks back to his 
beer and starts twistin’ the glass slow-like. 

Instead of answerin’ my question he comes back and 
says, “Yeah, and that probably happened to you again, 
didn't it? Later on in Sicily and even in France, maybe?” 
| have to say it did. I can remember lots of times when it 
happened. Not just a few times either, at least a dozen. 

“That's right,” he says, “and it happened in the Pacific. 
It happened wherever we were fighting, and it'll happen 
again next time we fight.” 

“You see,” he says, “there are some things that those big 
planes can do that no other arm or weapon can do. And 
there's some things they can’t do. One of the things they 
can't do very well is hit small pinpoint targets like foxholes, 
caves and dugouts.” 

“The Air Forces really fight two wars, a strategic air 
war and a tactical air war. Those that fight the strategic 
air war are the very heavy and heavy bombers like the four- 
engined B-29s, B-24s and B-17s, and they are called Stra- 
tegic Ait Forces. Those that fight the tactical war are the 
B-26s, A-26s, A-20s, P-47s, P-51s, and P-80s, and they are 
called the Tactical Air Forces. 

“The strategic air war is one which socks the enemy's 
factories and production centers, every place where the 
enemy makes things he uses in the war—gun and tank 
factories, oil refineries, ball-bearing plants, steel mills. The 
idea is that if you knock out all his factories he can’t supply 
his front-line troops. 

“This strategic air war is continuous and starts as soon 
after war is declared as you can get the bombers in the air. 
Since these four-engine bombers are long-range planes you 
can base them hundreds of miles away from their target, 
even in a friendly country, and the strategic air war can 
Start long before the land battle starts—like the Eighth 
\ir Force in England. They bombed Germany for more 
than two vears before we even started the invasion. The 
same thing was tried for the Twentieth Air Force; the B-29s 
bombed Japanese targets from friendly bases in China and 
the Marianas long before we got a jumping-off place for 
the invasion of Japan that never came off. 

“Now the tactical air war is a different deal. The Tacti- 
cal Air Forces are those that hit targets in and very close to 
the land battle area. The missions of the Tactical Air 
Forces are to isolate the battle area by cutting bridges, 
roads, and rail lines so that the enemy can’t supply its 
troops in the battle area, and to join in with our ground 
forces in the actual battle itself by attacking battle area tar- 
gets. Such targets include tanks, gun positions, troop con- 
centrations, and supply dumps. 

“In addition they have another mission in common with 
the Strategic Air Force, and it’s the most important mission 
of all, the job of getting and keeping air superiority. I 
think the book says, ‘to gain and maintain air superiority.’ 
What it really means is to keep the bastards on the ground 
so you guys don’t have to keep one’ eye peeled for their 


ad 


dive bombers and hop in a ditch every half 


holed up in a foxhole all the time; so you can tra er. 
in convoys without blackout lights just as fast a: . bio 
a convoy as you like; so you can move around uch = 
you want without being spotted or attacked by ; nemy’s 
planes; so you can have all the freedom of movessent yoy 


want. They tell me you guys operate on a sys: it. 
and movement. Okay, air superiority lets you move faster 
just as fast and as far as your supply outfits cay ep up 
with you. 

“The Tactical Air Forces works real close \ith the 
ground forces which has an organization designe 


; he in 
with your organization. In the case of Tactical Air Forces 
the next higher organization after the Wing is an ourf; 


known as the Tactical Air Command. It corresponds ¢ 
your Army and is usually commanded by a major veneral 

At this point I stop him and ask, “What do you mean 
about ‘tying in’ with our outfits? I never saw any tie-ins 
I never saw any Air Force guys working with our outfit 

He smiles at this and comes back with, “Neither did | 
You and I were just small onions in the stew. But ov, 
outfits worked together up there on a higher level than you 
or | ever saw.” 

| ordered us another beer and for the first time sin: 
somewhere in 1941 I am treated to a free beer on the hous: 
The bartender turns out to be a pretty nice guy at that 

white hair and real professional-like and he says, “Yes 
sir,” when we nod our thanks. 

Well, this guy goes on. His name's Ted, he tells me 
Ted says, “It looked like this,” and he draws another littl 
diagram on a paper napkin. 

“This Tactical Air Force commander was working sid 
by side with the Army commander,” he says, pointing 
the two top blocks. “Their tents were usually right next | 
each other. Tactical Air Command Headquarters was usu 
ally within spitting distance of Army Headquarters. They 
even had a combined combat operations room with G 3s 
and the Air Force operation officers sitting side by sid 
figuring out what targets the Air Forces should hit. In 
hardly any case does the Tactical Air Command ever attach 
targets without the knowledge of the Army commander 
They work as a team, just like Infantry and Artillery. The; 
do more cooperating in a day than most of our other arm: 
and services do in a month of pay days. That was the setup 
we had during the war. It didn’t always look exactly like 
that, but it was usually something pretty close to it. Som 
times a Tactical Air Command worked with a Corps, in 
stead of an Army, depending on the situation—it was flex: 
ble.” 

I say, “Yeah, that’s okay for the guys up there on the 
high level staffs to sit there and figure out what to hit, but 
how about us guys up front in foxholes. Suppose theres 
a couple of 88s on the back side of a hill holding up ou 
advance. We can’t hit ‘em with artillery and we want the 
Air Forces to plaster ‘em. How do we get em to do it?’ 

Ted reaches for his pencil and says, “Easy. Just like this 
Your battalion commander tells his regimental commander 
he’s being held up by the guns and that artillery can’t knock 
‘em out and so he requests air attack. The request is relaved 
to division where there is a setup very similar to the Tac 
tical Air Command setup. An air liaison officer sits right 
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thum 


says, 
invtl 
Yes, 
H. 
lorty 
It Wo 
what 
their 
hve 
hunc 
judg 
bom| 
His 
what 
time 
goin: 
Fore 
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When the division 
he request for air attack he asks the air officer if 
that kind of a target and when. As I said before, 
C Air Forces are fighting their own battle hun 
iles deep into enemy territory. [his is a job for 


} Air Forces. Okay. Now then, if the target 


»y medium or |i ght bombers or fighter-bombers 


ne tent as the division G-3. 


ines aren't out on another mission, the air ofheer 
ves’ and he'll recommend how many planes are 
re he ot pli ines, and the type ol bomb or other 

he request for an attack will go to the com 
room at Tactical Air Commsnand Lead 
nd from there an order will be sent to the Group 
arry out the mission. 


erations 


his request from division 
ed by Corps, and if they have no objection the 

be mounted. 
\ { the Army or Tactical Air commanders 
plans for the use of the planes they can put 


Force 
iown on the request, and vou || end up without 
tack you requested. Your division and regimental 
nders will be told “No soap.’ And your battalion 
ler will likely be told the same thing. But you and 
idies probab sly never will know why the hell some 
t send some planes to knock out that damn 88.” 
| sav, “Yeah, I see what you mean, but we had so damn 
ny planes I don't see how they could possibly run short 
looks like there should be more than enough to 
l nd . 

' at first we 
have enough, and we had to pass up lots of important 
vets. But you're right about the number of planes 
rd the end of the war. We had a whole pot full of 
m. And in many cases they would be sitting on the 
und with the pilots getting sack time when requests like 

urs would be turned down a half dozen times a day.” 
| don’t give him a chance to go any further. 
ind I just say short and snappy, 
note—takin’ 


iy to get rid of a couple of measly guns or tanks.” 


sets serious for a second and says, “Well, 


I finish my 
“Well, ain’t that a 


d luva sack time when we'd give a month’s 


ch led asks me a question, “How fast do vou think those 
shter-bombers fly?” 
| Oh, a couple of hundred, I guess.” 


m “That's close ‘nough,” he says, “and when they are 
up ving they get up to four and five hundred.” Then he 
ike “Did you ever throw a bottle from a car and try to hit 
ne hin with it—like a tree or something?” | tell him 


Yes, and there’s a trick to it. Must take a lot of practice. : 
xi He says, “That's right, pal, and you were probably going 


rty to fifty miles an hour at the most. Imagine how tough 


rhe twould be trying it at five hundred miles an hour. That’ S 
Dut vhat the pilots are up against—flying that fast and releasing 
e's their bombs at just the proper time to hit their target. At 
nu ive hundred miles an hour a plane is going over seven 
hundred feet a second. That means that if the pilot mis 

judg es the time to trip his switches by just two seconds the 
his bomb could miss the target by almost a quarter of a mile. 
der His timing must be split- second. You can’t even imagine 
ck what a te ail of a second is like—it’s so short a space of 
ved time. But it means about seventy feet of travel for a plane 
‘ac going five hundred miles an hour. That's why the Air 
ght Forces can’t attack sav a single gun or tank or foxhole with 
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luck.” 
e don’t want bombs 
dropping in our laps if the pilots a ase ‘em a few seconds 
too soon like at Saint L6.” 


led comes back and SaVS that you can vet 


hombs and expect to hit fool 


it re by pure 


“Yeah, I see your uae Besides, 


around that 
by attacking parallel to the front line, so that if you under 
shoot vou still don't hit your own troops 

“But,” he says, “sometimes weather makes it impossibl 
to find the target. If, for « xample, visibility is only one mil 
that means you vot to search the general area carefully to 
find the 


hundred miles an 


specihic target area. Then, if you are going three 
hour you spot the target about twelve 
seconds before you're on top of In those twelve seconds 
at the target, 


wind drift, trim it up so if isn't skidding, and make a pres SC 


vou have to turn the plane, aim it allow for 


run on the target and release the bombs right on the button, 
| hat’s why 


we can't attack small targets in bad weather, particularly 


split second timing. That's almost impossible 


it they are near Our own front lines where 


a mistake in 
target identification might mean we'd bomb our own troops 
our OWN lines even im good 


It's hard enough identifying 


weather. About the only way vou can really do it well 
with smoke. Purple, blue or green are all good because you 


can still distinguish them from the battle smoke and dust 
But we can't expect you guys to he lighting candles all day 
long, so we just have to be on our toes and know whe re you 
are in relation to certain terrain features 

“Your front lines are marked on all our maps, and are 
Usually the bomb-line is about hall 


that 


( hanged as you move 


a mile in front of your position line is a bomb 
dropping boundary 

“And we don't drop any bombs this side of it exce pt on 
real special OcCcasIONS JUST tO be sure that we won't hit our 
own people.” 

He stops for a moment almost as though he’s through, 
and reaches for a cigarette and then for his beer. I'm begin 
ning to see why the tly-boys don’t knock out some of those 
targets that gave me such trouble, and why the big planes 
flew so high and far away when we needed help in ou 
front vard. 

led finishes his beer and starts to get up. So long, 
buddy,” he says, “time to hit the sack.” 


“Wait a things | 


want to ask you about par. achutists, rockets, radar bomb 


minute,” | say, “there's some other 
ing, flying pay, the atomic bomb and some other things 
How about another beer?’ 

He keeps on getting up and says, 
See you here 
With that he waves good night and goes out the door. 

I amble over to the bar, finally persuade Pop to have a 
red with me and we drink it slow-like together. He tells 
me he had two sons in the war—one in the Infantry and 
one in the Air Corps. “Both were wounded but lived 
come home,” “And you know, those boys never 
appreciated the outfits they were in until they got back 
home and started swapping stories, and they didn't h: ive any 
idea what kind of fighting the other one was doing.” 


“Let's finish it up next 


time, buddy. next Saturday, same time. 


he said. 


“Yeah, I can see what you mean,” I says. “I really see 
what you mean, Pop.” I finish off the beer and wave him 
good night and walk out trying to whistle the tune to “Off 
we go into the wild blue yonder. 
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\P TAIN IN COMMAND OF A QUARTERMASTER 


In YOUNG ¢ 


railhe ict company, W ith a mussion to receive, warehouse and 
sue all quartermastet supplies for a command of some 
. ' 

a tough time with the inspecting oth 


littered and dirty, 


50,000 

cer. In his 
ind a general contusion precluding efhiciency was evident 
Desk drawers 
ment | supplic 


ulate d 


having 
own ollices the desks were 
ind filing cabinets contained such supple 
carburetor assemblies, in 
toilet 
and insignia and even a luscious fresh-baked 


is gun barrels, 


wire, ¢ indy, cosmetics, articles, wearing ap 
pare I, bat: d ils 
pre 1 he party went on to the warehouses where the dil 


ferent classes ol supplies wer>e kept The Was 


hind 


housing except 


Inspectol 


a man who knew anything about ware 
what he had pic ked up by hook Ol crook 
ind what his ui od sense told him needed to be done. Rec 
ords were bulk 
subsistence stood about with no provision tor their protec 


There was no fire plan for the 


unabl to 


nebulous and valueless. Broken cases of 


1] 
tion, han ny or security 


important installation, nor had there been any fire-fighting 


instruction 
Finally the 
yrogram 


inspector asked, “Captain, do you have a 


training lhe captain's face lighted up and he 
speedily produced a training program neatly typed. It 
called tor one hour one morning a week for the prescribed 
| and | on each of two other 
mornings tor ¢ lose order drill. 

lhe inspecting officer then asked, “What do you do about 


lecture and one hour 


on-the-job training?’ 

The re ply was, “Of course, we have practically 100 per 
cent on-the-job training.’ 

“Do you supplement this on-the-job training in any 
Wave 

“No, eXce pt tor instructions on the spot to correct de 
hiciencies as we notice them.” 

Not long ago a visiting staff officer from a higher head 
quarters was talking to a division G-3. The G-3 complained 
that the division was unable to do any “training” because 
all the men were used on duties that prevented training 


He said, also, that a whole battalion was 


them tactically. 
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ON-THE- 


By Colonel John G. Hill 





JOB TRAINING | 


A peacetime Army necessarily has many tasks tho; 
cre not even remofely connected with possible fy. 
ture combat. Hence peacetime training must pre- 
pcre the small unit, not only for its combat mission: 


but for other jobs it may be called upon fo perform. 


| 


on a mission which, to the Visiting othcer, did not 


require that many people. Upon query the G-3 
that less than a hundred were actually engaged on 
but that the rest of that battalion was not qualific ; ( 


tor that particular type of work. The division trainiy G 


1] 


rectives dealt solely with combat tvpe training. | 


the assistant division commander and the chief of 
about the same thing brought about the same respons 
get w hen you turn on the radio but forget to plug it in 
assistant division commander deplored the fact ¢! 
division was unable to put on any firing problems 
CNCTCISCS. 

hese two examples can be duplicated many tin 
they are sufhicient to point the discussion of training 


postwar Army that follows. 


Many Kinds of Jobs 


Che Army has always had a very large number of m 
sions in pe acetime that h: ive no solesinn to the c mpa 
tively short periods in which it must be intensively train 
for and engage in combat operations. These missions 
so varied in nature and cover the face of the earth so e 
tensively that it is impracticable to set them down her 
lhev include construction of roads, railroads, docks, dams 
bridges; protection of government property, operati n an 
administration of such activities as the CCC; 
aster relief work in times of flood, storm or fire: = 
for scientific research; and military aid to the civil pow 

Some of these operations are undertaken by the a 
alone. Many are carried on in conjunction with civilian 
agencies of the government. Many must be carried out in 
remote corners of the world far from civilization, som: 
complished without the realization or concern of ninet) 
nine per cent of the people of the United States. 

The main reason for calling on the Army to do this worh 
is that it has an organization manned by people basicall\ 
trained and indoctrinated so that it can be relied up 
receive, transmit and carry Out instructions in a minimum 
of time after a decision is taken or a problem is prese! ted 
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rescue and dis 
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the war combat training was organized in the 
res on an efficient and standardized basis. This 
sining replacements has now been discon 
thermore, the many missions which the lower 
illed upon to execute do not permit a stand 
centralized type of training. The training for 
ch the Army, at home and abroad, finds itself 
) do requires on-the spot job analysis and prep 
\ll types of units must be 


I, 


lining programs 


ned tor their basic role in, or in support ¢ 
itions, but that is only the start. They mu 
ed for their current primary missions 
pected to perform duties is entitled to know 
S xpected of him. Otherwise the results will 
ctory to himself, his subordinates and his su 
Init commanders who do not realize this do 
ind the Army a serious disservice. It is in 
officers throughout the chain of command to 
vardless of the type ol job assigned, their men 
in how to Carry oul that particular job 
t all the units | have observed the problem of 
» training seems to present great difhculty. Army 
nanders tor some reason do not define this term 
is defined in most other places. The idea is not 
civil life whether you go to work as a vacuum 
Insurance sale sman, ON an ass mbly line ob tO 
General Motors Corporation, tor the Veterans’ Admin 


r some other government agency, you are put 


+] | 
hrough an intensive training course. Sometimes the new 


employee must take the course betore he wctual VW rks on 
' 


the job But often it Is concurrent Vv ith the | b Industry, 


big business and the gevernment have realized two thin 

\ny progressive person will always train himself and_ be 
come more ethcient in his job as time goes on. | he second 
ethcient work trom the em 


thing is this: If they expect 


ployee, and perhaps even more important, if they expect 
him to be satished on the iob and to have od morale, it 
Hnecessa;»ry fol them to supplement whatever training Ol 
xperience he may have had and may get on the job by 


pecific mstructions ind training lor the OD 


On-the-Job Training Is Practicable 


It is not practicabk to standardize training programs fe 


he postwar Army or put them out from a high level as wa 
done with the 52-week training programs for combat duties 
during the Wal Nor is it practicabk to maintain the elabo 
rate wartime specialists’ training schools. But training 
programs and directives from the higher level may well 
include the necessary guidance to enable divisional reg 
mental or lower unit commanders to make an on-the spot 
job analysis and devise suitable special training programs 
for platoon and company units 

The Army is faced with a myriad of unusual and difh 
ult tasks Intelligent planning guidance ind training will 
enable it to accomplish them to the satisfaction of the un 


informed and to the delight of the comparatively initiat 


Despite the number and variety of noncombat jobs expected of the Army in peacetime, training 
for war is the main reason for an army's existence in peacetime and cannot be neglected. 
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An infantry battalion marches to mess at Campo Militar 
No. 2, Monterey, Mexico. Each man gets two cotton and 
one wool uniform yearly. The clothes are better than the 
manta cloth to which the average recruit is accustomed. 





Mexican soldiers eat better and oftener than most of them 
did in their native villages. Mess halls are clean and neat, 
with stone tables and benches and compartmented metal 
plates. Army chow is one of the big recruiting attractions. 





Cots stand on end against the wall in modern barracks. The 
twofold purpose—to make cleaning easier and to remove 
the temptation to get in a little extra sack time each day. 
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BURBLING ON THE STOVE WERE RICE AND pin 
beef in chili colorado and frijoles guisados. Lai 
tables of the mess hall, two to a tin plate, were « 
rolls. Oranges were piled in platters. The mess | 
in Campo Militar No. 2, second largest in M 
clean as a Chihuahua's tooth. 

But Captain Alfredo Chavez Alverez was eag 
us the barracks. A huge modern building, th 
ilmost entirely ot glass. Cots stood upright on () 
boards, tails pointing to the ceiling. Captain ¢ 
plained. “We don’t want the men sleeping on 
\lso, it’s easier to keep the place clean.” Bet 
cot was a footlocker, on which rested steel helmet 
other items of equipment. 

Outside on the drill ground, a battalion brok« 
| roops burst into the room. Some immediately picked 
mops and started to wipe the cement floor. Other 
breeze. The remainder squatted on footlockers 
rifles or read the comic books which, with Mexic 
as popular as with Gls. 

[he men looked dapper in green-gray uniform 
cotton twill. Shirts and pants were cut along fan ( \| 
lines, but steel helmets were reminiscent of French 4 
while cartridge belts of heavy leather wer»'e borrow 
the old Reichswehr. Leggings were of the Britis! 
dress type, but were made of thick calfskin. 

Rifles, tommy-guns and machine guns also fell Q 
international pattern. A private handed over his rifl Si) 
was an old, but immaculately kept Mauser carbin 
imprint said Krupp. Other soldiers carried Mausers n \ 
in Mexican arsenals. The Mauser, as used in the Me 
Army, 7mm. either round-nosed 
pointed. The former has a bullet weighing 175 g 
with a muzzle velocity of 2,200 teet per second; the point Vi 
bullet weighs only 139 grains, with a muzzle velocity r 


hres ammunition, 


2,600 feet per second. The maximum range is about 3,0 
yards; the effective combat range, 6-800 yards. 

Ihe sergeant ordered out a machine gun. | 
grouped around him as he explained its charac 
“It's Mexican,” he said. “Ay mi madre, what a : 
the baby of Senor Mendoza.” 

It was a clean looking job; its air-cooled constructior \I 
minded us of Japanese guns, although it was better too! L 
Its total weight without carriage: about 18% poun: 
locity with a pointed projectile: 2,500 feet per secon 1. Et neth 
fective range: 1,000 yards. Maximum range: 3,00 
Caliber: 7mm. (the same ammunition could be used 
machine guns and carbines). It has a cyclic rate o! 50 | 
rounds per minute. shou 


——— 
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‘talion included both volunteers and draftees. 
s conscription, but the wealthy can evade service 
» their way out. Ofhicers couldn't, or wouldn't 
uestions on the percentage ol volunteers and 
[he percentage varies with each draft,” one stafl 
“When volunteers are lacking, we draft what 
Data on the total strength of the \rmy is also 
)ne approximation is 50,000 men Mexico's popu 
1944: 21,672,733 


( ison for the difhculty in running down the Mexi 


s true strength might be the tales one hears of 
ter. An officer will draw rations and pay for 


1 when actually, he may have only 600. The dit 
his “mordita”—Mexican for bite or graft. 
Organization corresponds roughly to ours—divisions 


n be formed into command groups, brigades and 

In addition, there are separate battalions and regi 
juipped and trained to operate on their own. 

\ large percentage of men reporting for military service 

ite. The official figure for the last draft is 10 per 

00 men out of 6,000. So the training program de 


) a combination of well designed visual aids and 
infinite patience on the part of oflicers and noncoms plus 
ippetite and aptitude for soldiering displayed by the coun 
lads who make up the larger part of the drafts. Most of 
men seem to like the Army. The chow and clothing are 
tter than anvthing they've known before. 

\ost of 
ce; but the officer cadre is mostly regular. Practically 
we graduates of the Colegio Militar, or of the Escuela 
Formacion de Oficiales—oflicers’ training school. West 
ters would not feel strange in Mexico’s Military Col 
Curricula may differ, but training of Mexican cadets 


the troops come and go after one to three years’ 


Spartan. Officers beef about low pay and slow promo 
ns. A top-ranking general gets only $216 a month. 
\ soldier earns $20 a month and graduates to $26 a 
nth asa first sergeant. He is allowed two ten day leaves 
r yeal \ bill before the President proposes tO raise army 
aries, a move necessitated by Mexico’s inflation. 
te Vlexican attend advanced 
hools, including the Escuela Superior de Guerra, corr 
nding to our War College. Other schools specialize in 
nm, medicine, communications, automotive mechanics 


othcers Mexico's military 


nd war materials. Certain divisions of the Mexican Army 
have been constituted as training units and all troops and 
heers are further trained in annual 15 day maneuvers, and 
y unit demonstrations of the Benning type. 

M iny Mexican ofhicers 90 abroad to study. West Point, 


et Leaver 


worth, Benning and other American schools draw 


\ f ‘he greater number of these graduate students. American 
FI methods, indeed, pervade Mexico’s Army more and more; 
uropean influences are on the wane. As its old equipment 
| it s largely replaced from American stock piles, the association 
sy 


and ideas in the American and Mexican Armies 
L 1] " 
should become even stronger.—ArtTHuUR GoopFRIEND. 





The Mendoza machine gun is an all-Mexican product— 
invented and manufactured there. It is unusually simple 
and cleverly made. Foreign observers who have seen it 
fired speak respectfully of its capabilities. Its fourteen 
pieces can be disassembled in a minute or less. 
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The high proportion of illiterates among recruits makes it 
necessary for Mexican instructors to lean heavily on visual 
aids. The above chart on rifle marksmanship is typical. 
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ARMED FORCES 





Ihe situation was anything but stabil 
ed. The treaty with Germany, military 
ind monetary rid to Greece and Turkey 
Neither was a dud 
\W hat 
their final effect would be on the Army 
ind Navy Nation that stood be 
hind the Army and Navy remained to bx 


\rmy and Navy 


held gloomy forecasts of things to come in 


were hanging fire 


( irtridges inde C d 


oth were live 
ind the 
ecn And reports bv the 


the held of atomic wartare 

But if these issues were to have a long 
term and vital impact on the armed forces, 
there were other issues in the planning 
stages that would have an even more im 
mediate effect. These might be likened to 
domestic affairs as compared with foreign 
itfairs. And they too were hanging fire. 
Unification, UM] 
were the three most conspicuous ones 
Some might turn out to be duds. If they 
did the result might be costly to the Serv 
Nation 


Services the news of the 


selective promotion 


Ices and to the 
\W ithin the 
month little reflected the hopes and fears 
these problems aroused. There was a re 
organization and a change of commanders 
in the Army 
1 he last American troops left Iceland and 
the task forces in Alaska and the Aleu 
tians wound up a winter of maneuvers. In 
Georgia the Ground Forces and the Air 
Forces pulled off a joint exercise and 


he Navy sent some of its 


of Occupation in Europe. 


dem mstration | 
Reserve forces on training cruises and made 
of the Midshipmen to 


northern Luropean waters this summer 


plans for the visit 


In Washington a system of priorities 


was set up to ontrol ind guide the Army's 
booming scientific research and develop 
ment projects \rmy\ Week developed 


more good will than the Army had had 


since August 15, 1945. Rankine civilians 
ind officers grasped the opportunity to 
plug hard for support for the Army's 
future 


Chop, Chop 


Congress continued to wield the econo 
ny axe in Bunvanesque fashion. By June 
40, 42,000 graded civilian War Depart 
ment employees would be looking for 
other jobs and more than 50 Army posts, 
camps and stations would be closed, either 
permanently as surplus or placed on an in 
wctive status. The closures range from 
sprawling, jerry-built wartime installations 
to such Indian-fighting old-timers as Fort 
Huachuca, Arizona, and Fort Omaha, Ne- 
braska. The Army was regrouping and 
shortening its lines in the Battle of the 


Budget 


50 


Marking Time 

The UMT bill was marking time. Th: 
Unification bill was getting the attention 
of the Congressional Committees on the 
Other War Department 


legislation was also in the doldrums, tem 


\rmed I orees 


porarily, it was hoped. 

While the UMT bill marked time there 
was a question as to whether time itself 
would halt in place to await UMT. 

The War Department was still strong 
for its proposal. Army Day gave its speak 


ers a chance to revive its earnest belief 
that UMT was a stark necessity. 

On the eve of Army Day, Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers told an Oklahoma City audience 
that UMT was the Nation's strong right 
arm and that it couldn't afford to keep 
it in a sling any longer. 





Dorman H. Smith for NEA Service 


UMT waited, too 


In San Francisco Lieut. Gen. Raymond 
S. McClain had an answer for those who 
say that UMT would make Americans 
militaristic. “Can anyone say truthfully 
that the 12 or 13 million men now home 
from the war are militaristic?” he asked. 

The Gallup Poll found the Nation fa 
voring UMT. There was singularly little 
outside evidence of opposition; some con- 
gressmen could possibly testify to private 
opposition by some constituents. 

sut UMT still marked time and Con 
gress was three months gone. 


Iceland Evacuated 


The handful (less than 500 officers and 
men) of U.S. troops still in Iceland were 
somewhat in the position of the man who 
came to dinner. Never particularly wel- 
comed by the Icelanders, the remainder of a 
once large American force was to have been 


picked up at Reykjavik on March 26 by the 


USAT Muir on its return 
Bremerhaven. But the Muir , 
seas in the North Atlantic 
17 radioed for permission 
rectly to New York. But 
government had been prom 
troops would be picked up 
was directed to try for Revkjay 
endangering the ship or th 
aboard. Another dav of batt 
Muir has used up 40 per cent 
and was 400 miles off her cou S 
given permission to come 

So early in April the USAT | 
ander sailed for Revkjavik t 
stranded detachment from the 
landic atmosphere. 


Bigger Job Ahead 


The U.S. has never raised an 
teer army of anywhere near a million p 
But on March 31 it formally embar! 
the effort. It had really been trying siz 
last October when the last man w 
ducted under Selective Service. Ip 
months since October the 30, 
teers the Army needs each month t 
its own hadn't always been met. But G 
and the Army 
hopeful. 

\s Gen. Eisenhower said, it wa 
enormous task without precedents, sig 


Recruiting Service 


posts or experience on which to bas« 
forecasts. 

More than 10.000.000 men had b The 
inducted under Selective Service. At t N 
time the law was passed the Army |! 
strength of little more than 26( 

a force far larger than any t 
peacetime strength, but far below t in 
needs of those dangerous days. Wheth 
could keep up to a million in postwar b S 
times remained to be seen. \ 


Aid to Greece 

Just what does military aid to G \\ 
mean? A possible answer was gis 
\pril Ist issue of World Rep rt » onl 

“Plans now being worked out by t ms 
State, War and Navy departments cent ’ 
around a military mission—a smal! grou ti 
specialists, similar to advisory groups sent shih ( 
for many years to Latin-American count eiiien 
and during and after the war to many ot tional di 
parts of the world. Combat troops But ( 
involved.” netin 

World Report says details of th S New 
the mission will be reduced to ft 
with the “war or navy ministry of ! neni 
country concerned and the U.S. War: (pre 
Navy Department.” The mission wi! 
weighted with ordnance, signal, trans} bmee cle 
tation and aviation specialists. These sp Nationa 
cialists will advise and instruct their com many a 
terparts of the aided nation in the workinss So un 
of American machinery and weapons. ping, st 
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e of Lecturers 


val ot Congress 


Exch« 


ia Mrs 
»p 
widow ot the late Ma} 
t. in 1945 established th 
Fund to 


' 
he American and Brit 


| 
toster closer rt 


| n in exchange 
two immies 1] 

\ vert 4 Wed m Cl CG, 
\“ cTul the Imp 


1¢ Fund are Major G 
\l. Gru nth I I ovd | Parl 


Kasten, the 





TOP COMMAND 


SECRETARY OF WAR 


Unification 





Services had iong since agreed that 
\ al Security Act 
hut top leaders were still hoppin 


was a vital n¢ 


t the driver's seat, trying to 
fill the 
h 1irpin curves of Congressiona 


unihcation program 


Secretary of War Patterson followed the 
Forrestal before the Senate Armed 
mmittee to urge passage on the 
unds of military necessity and 
\ssistant Secretary of War for 
Stuart Symington put the savings 
ver under the new bill at hun 
lions of dollars over a period of 

Maj. Gen. Lauris Norstad, the W 
nts Director of Plans and Op 
d he knew of 


( Jress Can insure the maximum 


no better way in 


ich dollar appropriated for na 

? 
but 4 2ress, its Own merger complet d 
the Military Affairs and 
s Committees in each hous« 
ited during a Congressional r 
was sidestepping. Chief 
il criticism was levelled at the 
tremendous authority” 
d the new bill would give the 
Vetense Secretary. 


which 


It seemed to 
bbler’s argument. 

- ’ ition rumbled slowly on, stop 
ng ting, backing up and trying it 
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ga \nd va tting the Nay 
not this Congress or even the next but 
Was \ tab Th pl blem w is to hit tl 
s wa 1 lown in the vallev befor 
\l st ted ) ) ulders d wn th 


mountainsiac 


Statement on Aid to Greece 


Secretarv of War Patterson summari: 
tor the Senate For n Relations Comn 


tee the War Wepartments views on th 
| sed aid to G nd Turkey w 
he m 
I icl 
s vid pmen 
} | | ] 
\ n } DOSS (,reek cont I 
I na sord | it th S } 
1 } 
p in # the Greek 
' 
S ettectin 1 the pres 
\ mn ol na t v and pea \\ 
, ' 
can he lurkey trom the militarv stand 
point, hrst by our assistance to Gre 
nd second by making it possible for th 
Turks to modernize their armed forces t 
- + 
1 extent which will enable them to mait 
t} tahilit ¢ ¢l 
in their Stabdilitv a this time 


CHIEF OF STAFF 


Another Honor 


Honors and plaudits in plenty have com 
to Gen. Eisenhower But his talent for 
a, R ‘ , 

btaining the enthusiastic support of all 
._y 


| 
shades ot merican and world opinion was 
i] 
igain revealed in the announcement of the 
rican Veterans Committe 


that he was one of its “All-American team 


Gen. Eisenhower, th AVC said had 


more than once politely but firmly 
in understandine of na 
tional problems which met approval from 
people looking for leadership.” 

Gen. Omar Bradley and ut. Gen 


Lic 
James Dox little were also « ted by \V¢ 


show d he had 





MAJ. GEN. WILLARD S. PAUL 
. . » New circular on the way 
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Army Week 


Lhe Army { dhe ’ 
\rmvy Week From coast-to-coast | 


inking War Department cit 
\rm\ I 1a re in ) 
t b 
\ sin \\ 1) 
Int t Divis ‘ f 
rik | \ \\ 1) 
i 
S \\ } it ' 
le b t from New } 
1 th | 
lop 
\ i ) 
\t Acl és dv F>. 4 
i th \ hould 1 
} tha nat n 1 
\ i l tv ft 1 try 
In Be | Gen. Li is LD. ¢ 
CG | | 1 4 ind, told h t p 
that t hittin that “ I ledic ( ul 
tl princip tor which we { 
h spon bilitic I th upat 
which we inh ed trom victoriou ’ 


ended \nd 
Frankfurt, Gen. Clav’s deputy, Maj. Gen 
Clarence BK he pea 

tim ichievements f the US \rmy had 


often been overshadowed by th Intense 


torces are by no means 


tluebner said that t 


drama of wat 
\t Los Angeles, Gen. George ( Ken 
nev, CG ol the Strategic Vn Force iid 


that my Wal within the next y/ ve 


with man 
He warned 


erated notions of push-button 


probably would be fought 
pel ited bombers and fiehter 
VaAINS CAd 
vartart 
\t El Paso, Gen. Jacob L. Devers. CG 
of Army Ground Forces, said the Nation 
ill-around defense” de pre nded upon Un 
versal Military I rainins Without t 
} 


! 
we would % vulnerable 


Phe good will built up during the week 


couldn’t be measured. But one thing wa 
reassurin 1 he Nation was willing 1 
listen. Unlike th post-World War I world 


1 man with a National Defense m« 


] 


could be he rd 





GENERAL STAFF 


Regular Army Commissions 


VU hen the present \rmy ofhcer inteyvra 
ympleted the War 1) part 


ment anticipates t 





tion program | 
hat p ssibly 1,500 com 
missions a year will be open to non-gi idu 


Military Academy, Maj. Gen 


Paul said in a 


ates of th 
Willard S 
nouncing that the War 


preparing a new circular 


tatement an 
Lepartment 
utlining policy 
and procedures for the appointment of 
othcers 


ROTC 
serve, National Guard and 


units, Re 
AUS officers 


while on 


| lonor gradu ites of 


will compete for appointment 














tended active duty with the Army. 
Persons eligible for appointment in the 
yu rps of the Medical Department, 


the Corps of Chaplains and the Judge 


General's Department may be 


ippoint d alter a year ot extended iCctive 


Eradicating the Hump 


lt no tunt be behind the hump in 
motion iS many ot today ; renerals ind 
nels who tt behind the World Was 

| hump can testil The hump, as all 
| ular othe Know s caused by the 
ration of many ofhcers of the sam 

k and Lh vho follow them 

va patientiv | promotion 


lh vuthorized increas t the Army 


it I treneth by an additional 25,000 
the 10,000 integrated last year, re 
ulted in thousand | ipplic itions from 
mcel whos ue ind ervice made then 
le ft ippointment as first lieuten 
In th 1946 integration about 62 
cent” t tho elected were 1n that 


up. That had all the beginnings of 


sump. But things got worse when 6 

cent of the 85,000 ipplic ints for the 

ymmissions turned out 
cutenants 

lt was a puzzle tor G-] Arbitrary sé 

on of sor itheers of the same 1g¢ 


ind service for higher rank and others for 


unfair and would 


ult in an abn la tuation at retire 
ent age 

Lhe solution to appoint but 15,000 
theers instead of 20,000 in 194 it had 
re id been determined to hold up 5,000 


ippointments. The 10,000 vacancies will 
be filled in the next few vears through 
the integration of ROTC 
nts and OCS 
will be ible to select only about 15 pel 


nt of the 


second lieuten 
iduates. G-1 expects that 


total number of applicants 
1 are in the first lieutenant age and 
vice bracket. About one out of every 
five will be selected from other age groups 


Col. J. H. Michaelis of G-1 tells the 


vh rie story n the \p \rmy Information 


INTELLIGENCE 


Classification of documents for security 
easons during the war was always a sore 
point, Some were too security conscious, to 
the point that they actually hampered the 
war effort. Some were too lax. Glaring in 
consistencies occurred too frequently. 

Now it is important that much previ 
ously classified material be released for 
the general information of the Army and 


at large and the War De 


partment has taken steps to insure the 


for the public 


downgrading and declassification of docu 
ments 


The full storv is in WD Circular 68, 


*The July 1946 INFANTRY JOURNAL reported 
the grade eligibility of applicants for the first 
+000 commissions as approximately: majors 5%, 
aptains 17%, first lieutenants 62%, second lieu 
enants 16° 
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which says, in part, “The present tendency 


to overclassify military documents must 
be curtailed by careful evaluation of con- 
tents and by justification of each classifi 
cation before it is used. The use of un 
warranted classifications has resulted in un 
de sirable restrictions being placed on doc u 
ments 

Efforts toward declassification will be 
increased. The demands of military ne 
cessity and public interest make it impera 
tive that classification be removed wherever 
p ssible 

[his circular followed hard on the heels 
of one (No. 62) warning commanders 
that ARs governing the transmission of 
classiied documents were being violated 
in some instances. This circular points out 
that classified documents sent by mail 


must be registered and that they cannot 


} 


be sent through the mails of any foreign 


country except Canada. Further, if mail 
service is not available they must be trans 
mitted by courier, State Department pouch 


wv other means specified in AR 380-5. 


Adequate Warning 


In its gloomy report on our position in 
see “Science 
the War Department listed an 


adequate intelligence service as one of the 


1 world otf atomic armament 
j | 
ana nt ar 


ways and means” that we can use to 
offset our democratic inertia in an age ol 


SUrprisc Wwa>s It is ot “supreme Impe rt 


ance” that we have adequate warning ol 
enemy intentions in order to give our war 
ffort time to creak into high gear. 

lo accomplish this we must “depart 
from our traditional position of isolation 
intel- 
ligence procurement necessary to provide 


and realistically indulge in 


us with the best and most up-to-date infor 
mation on all the activities of foreign na- 
tions which bear on their capabilities or 
desires to wage war against us.” 

Hand in hand with foreign intelligence 
goes a necessity for protections against the 
enemy within, said the report. The ostrich 
technique is out if we are to prevent an 
atomic Pearl Harbor. 


ORGANIZATION & TRAINING 


Many well qualified and experienced of- 
ficers came out of the war to find that their 
age or experience or both prevented them 
from attending some of the postwar Army 
schools. To enable them to attend some 
of the higher level schools without taking 
some of the lower level courses the War 
Department has set up boards of officers, 
to examine the records of and establish a 
“constructive credit equivalent” for of- 
ficers of the Regular Army. 

The general principle to be followed 
by the boards is that an officer whose 
wartime experience and ability indicate 
that he has the knowledge and qualifica- 
tions of a graduate of a particular school 
will be considered as a graduate of that 





school for all practical purp 
imum credit that an offic: 
entitles him to will be giv 
will not bar him from att 
school if he is eligible oth: 


Full details are in WD ¢ \ 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
Priority 


Scientihic 
looms larger and larger in 
picture of the Army. All of + 
technical services are bubb! 


research and 


projects that call for the aid 
and engineers. The full « ' Man 
plans can only be estimated \\ 
partment Circular No. 71, M 
gives a hint by setting up a s 
ority ratings for projects 

Priority 1 rating goes to | 
“may result in items of mat 
sarv for the security of the nat 
datory for the successful acc 
of important assigned missi 
using agencies |and] . . . pro 
are mandatory because of a d 
formation in a particular fie! 
fecting the national security 

Priority 2 ratings will design 
that “may result in items of mat 
will materially increase the eff 
the armed forces and] - ++ pro) 
are essential to broaden the kr 
a field which may affect th 
curity.” 

Priority 3 ratings will designat 


projects whose “inclusion in th 
research and development progran 


: 
hed.” 

In the event a technical ser\ 
decide what priority to give a pI t 
decision will be made by the Di: 
Research and Development, War De Coors 


ment General Staff. Only except 
that a disagreement in the Army Air | \ 
will be sent to the CG AAF for decis 
He may buck it on to Director of R&D 


he can’t “reconcile the disagre 


SERVICE & SUPPLY 


Functional Duties 


Service, Supply and Procurement | ( 
vision of the General Staff, which 
over the Army Service Forces 
the mission of G-4 at the time ol 
organization of the War Department |: the A 
year, has three functional dut iS Vi \ 
as the performance of the sti t 
work involved in formulating p/ans 
policies. oth 
They are: an 
(1) Service group which is concern on 
with installations, movements, medics E th 
services and communications in the Arm Con 
(2) Supply growp which handles fully 
over-all requirements of the Army in © WI 
distribution of supplies and « 


pment: Ti Hous, 
the disposal of property, and internat 


that th 


supply. and 
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ement group which is con 





urrent procurement problems, 





ization planning, and prob 





n the re idjustment ind re 









yntracts 
ill this SS&P represents the 
nt, AAI AGF, and the 


ices on ill high level boards 





s dealing with logistical 


include the Army-Navy 
Board, the Joint Chiefs of 
nt or combined committees 


Navy 








ind other rovernment 











Manual Revised 





1 of a new technical manual! 


nt n the works by th 






vy and Procurement Division 


d on a series of eight hand 






ed during the war by th 





Forces In which Various 





nt engineering w 


ning some of the most ad 


ht nm the problems 





management and organiza 





( served is a ouide ror th 





ent and other Government 













] | 

When the supply was exhausted 
i or ited to onsolidate ind 
ub;ect matter of the seri 


the special postwar need f 


fhciency in the War D part 


Army's supply and technical 





SPECIAL STAFF 


LEGISLATIVE & LIAISON 
Coordinated Legislation 











ible result of the merging of 





\ ind Military affairs committees 





Senate and House into Committees 





\rmed Forces is the insistence ol 





( ressmen, on considering Army 





N legislation, that legislation for 





services must be fully coordi 





similar legislation in the other 












bourne Johnson of the Legisla 
Liaison Division of the War D« 
Special Staff, explains the work 
e Congressional Committees 
Arm) Information Bulletin 







nple of the coordination require | 





nmittees will be found in k 





Osing permanent nurse corps 1n 


Army and Navy, Col. Johnson 





Each service prepared its bill 
sh this; but knowing the desires 





irmed Services Committees in 
ng they coordinated the bills care 
\ very stage. 
hearings were held before the 
nmittee, the chairman directed 
lls be considered simultaneously 
witnesses from the War and 
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, 
Departments ippeal together, sit Dle to mobdin ther 1 
] | | | 
it the Same table The two bills wer which was rep u l 
, ' 
dinated so completely that it was p te of th nittec 









SOLDIER’S MEDAL? 


When the parachute of Corp. Charles A. Harris collopsed about 100 feet above the ground 

while making a routine jump with Task Force Frigid in Alaska, Pfc. Raymond G. Kenyon was 

able to grasp the shroud lines and thus bring his buddy safely to earth. The top parachute 
belongs to another jumper and has no connection with the first two 











INFORMATION & EDUCATION 


Information, Please 


\ had 
f S twV 
| t P. Patt t Columbia U 
| | 
| ( \ St 
K 
\ Mr. P HT 
\ St 
| 
\ 
| \ 
| 
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Another Oscar 


i] t \ 
() | 
S D 
( ( i 
I&k D II 
nu linn 
S | \ 
() ; I | ! ul } 
P | \\ 
Education 
lh it it movers 
} 1 unabated Ob) 
ik tl \n tiv best 
I ved and be aqducated in any army 
( l { the vst Va till the United 
States Armed | Institute lant col 
pondence school run by I&l Lhe f 
were Mpressive l hres ind 1 halt 
lion men and women had taken course 
\) r tw million had received academi 
edit Mor than halt a million high 
ld ploma had been vranted. ( 
ntiy ibou studer were en 
d 
Num u edu 1 | t Vcre ) 
; it home and abroad Fort Wa 
W vo was runnin i tuli-scale eve 
school tor it men Men at Fort 
Lustis, Va were taking extension courses 


trom the Universitv of \ rginia; m the 
Military District of Washington from the 
University of Marvland 

LUISAFI mobile trailer units, housed in 
ynverted 


V-SIXCS ind imbulances 


bringin the program to occupation 
diers in the field n Germany and 
In ETO a 10-ton Air Corps trailer, 


used by Gen. Spaatz during the war, had 


Japan 


cn ¢ inverted into a mobile education 
nte The mobile units, complete with 
ficer and enlisted educational counselors 


1d course salesmen for on-the-spot enroll 

nt, offered a complete seTV ice 

In the Pacific, six mobile units were 
making the rounds and demands were so 
reat that a boxcar was converted into a 
USAFI rail unit. Enrollments monthly in 
ETO were 2,500; in the Pacific, 3,500, 


Much 


through the mobile trailer service 
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BRIG. GEN. CHARLES T. LANHAM 


' 


the Army gets on Oscar 


me and effort was going into what Gen 


Eisenhower called “our best weapon,” edu 


ition 


INFORMATION DIVISION 
Information 


\ name more aptly describing its func 
tions was given the Public Relations Divi 
ion, WDSS, last month. Henceforth it is 
to be known as the War Department In 
formation Division 

Information Division, whose chief is 
Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks, will continue 
to get policy direction from Lieut. Gen. J 
Lawton Collins, chief of Public Infor 
mation 


CIVIL AFFAIRS 


Morale in Germany 
Good food, 


rather too much entertainment.” 


excellent quarters and 


Hardly 
1 dreary picture but that is how A. Conger 
Goodyear described Army life in Germany 
f military living 
conditions and morale for the War De 
partment 


ifter a two-week survey « 


\ retired major general of the 
New York Guard, he made a similar study 
in the Pac ific for the American Red Cross 
during the war. 

Morale was better and improving all the 
time. It was especially good in Maj. Gen. 
Ernest N. Harmon’s Constabulary. Most 
military clubs featured a floor show every 
night. Replacement of draftees by Regu 
lars and the generally high quality of off 
cers has silenced “caste complaints.” 

But conduct could be improved. Some 
soldiers and their dependents were overly 
arrogant toward the population. The black 
market, venereal disease and transportation 
were still big headaches. And ail problems 
were intensified by the extreme youth of 
the average occupation soldier. But things 
were picking up. 


ee, 


GROUND FORCES 








Se 
Graduate School 
Army Ground | 


recommendation by | 
1. Gerow that certain cha 
the Command & General S; 
put the final word up t 
ment 

Gen. Gerow recomn 
Regular Course at C&GS( 
include the preparation of 


iS ymmanders of diy 
irmiecs and comparabl ( 
munications Zon ind 
duties ot special statt off 
that necessary to JIN 
veneral staff officers a kn 


staff capabilities and lin 

Gen. Gerow wants 
the arms and service 
stall ofhcers in detailed 
techniques. He also want 
College of the Armed | 
course in logistics and th 
of schools of personne! 
which would prepare staff off 
in those spec ialties at The 
levels. 

If these recommendations 
Department's OK, the C&GS 
present ten weeks’ courses 
intelligence, combined arms 
Incidentally, th designat 
has been restored to the | 
school. Recently it has been | 
Command & Staff College. N 
to its old name, except th it it 


and not a “school.” 


Maneuver in Georgia 

While high-ranking ofhcers 
sentatives of the nation’s press v 
applauded, airborne troops land 
“enemy” lines south of the Chatt 
River at Fort Benning to con 
phase of the ground-air coop 
neuvers of Operation Waysid 
neuver was a part of the series 
indoctrination courses for stud 
Armed Forces Staff € ollege ( 
Staff College and major AGI 
which began in February. 

The situation for the mar 
signed to demonstrate tactica 
between air and ground force: 
enemy force in possession of | 
advancing north through G 
enemy having reached the sout 
of the Chattahoochee, airbor 
were to drop beyond a mock \ 
Alabama side of the river, a 
work to a junction with anot 
outfit. At the same time they w 
the crossing of an infantry | 

First phase of the exercise « 
photo reconnaissance flight by 
P-80s, followed by rocket-firir 
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GROUND-AIR COOPERATION 


Sen. E. R. Quesada, CG Tactical Air Command: Gen. Jacob L. Devers 
C john O'Daniel, CG, The Infantry School, watch paratroopers come down on a 


a* 


CG AGF, and Maj 


village’ 


Alabama side of the Chattahoochee River during maneuvers at Fort Benning, Ga 


bombers \ single stick of 


landed, marking the 


pers 
vanels and colored smoke t 
nd drift and direction. Then 
pers ol the 82d Airborne D 
led out of 16 C-82 Packets t 
wav for gliderborne artillery 


] 


mmunications personne! 


| 


Packets, towing two gliders 


ind released their loads 


Vel 
n minutes the glider artillery 
firing their 75mm. shells against 
ind the “enemy.’ 


the 


vho_ set up maneuvers 
iIrop ind the air support 


i d the 


Ver 
enemy had been forced 
wa\ opened up for a success 
him in Florida. Gen. Jacob | 
manding general of AGF, who 
} demonst1 ition ¢ illed it Cx 
| said it othcer 
( xample of air support Maj 
Williams, commanding genera 
th Air Force; his deputy, Bri: 
Crabb, and Maj. Gen 


mmanding general of th 


gave ground 


Elwood 


\ir Command, expressed satis 


th performance 


Thirteen Weeks 
f eight-week 
to be 


re emphasis p! ced on train 


bask trainin 


extended to 13 weeks in 


cupation duties and the di 
f the | 


ities of becoming 


talents of recruits wh 
le i 1¢ rs 

und Forces in making the an 
explained that the elg 


been in 


interim measure t 
verseas demands 

veek course will be purely basic 
ng and aptitude tests are eX 

ft out men of talent who will be 

hnical and administrative schools 


f the 13-week period. 


MAY, 1947 


Army Areas 


Governors Island in New York Harb 


home of historic old Fort Jay, is goin 
have its face lifted. A fifteen-vear progran 
for developing the Island into a modern 
ethcient headquarters for the First Arm: 
has been announced by Brig. Gen. Geo 


| Nold, First 
Inc lude d 


more 


\rmv’s Chief 


n th 


Engineer 


new program, estimated 


to cost than $3,000,000, are a new 


William 


modern sewage disposal 


prison to replace ancient Castle 


more housing, a 
plant and consolidation of 


\ctual 


Congressional! 


he idqu irters 


buildings. building must wait 


ipproval and appropriation 
it funds 


1} 17 
Sentimental! oldsters will he vlad to h i 


that Fort Jav. erected at the end of the 
18th Century; Castle William with it 
$0-foot-high, eight-foot-thick walls, and 


ofhcers’ club, wil 


la idn irks 
} 


South Battery 
iy retained iS 
\dditional h 
Island ind at | 
aecn The 
prisoners but 
m will continu 
Other ite 


powel and wate! nes, a 


now an 
h Stork 

> will | ile +} 
using will be built on th 
ts \\ idsworth ind lil 
I] h iid »5( 
until it is built Castle Wil 
Gl I 


new uardh muse W 


lawbr iK 


eTs im af new 


ms in th Pp 
new 
ind d ue k, ind 


ind Parade 


= 
makerv, a new ferr slip 


modern motor ! palr shop 


Can Spring Be Far Behind? 

\W ith Winter's angry 
memory AGI 
Frigid pack d up ind h 


how] 


Williwaw group was scheduled to sa 
\pril 16 from \dak, in the Aleutians, for 
Seattle [he Frigid torce was split into 


two echelons, the first to leave Fairbank 
\laska, for San Francisco on April 18, th 
second to ship for Seattle on May 10. The 
third the 


member ot snow, 


wert Burns 
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Mmaunary and 


Task Forces Williwaw and 


triumvirate, 





\\ 


1p] . . 

u 1is prior training. Th 
" " , : 

I ntained unit miministered by 

Commanding Genera t each RTC 

ull t" I student i 


\ ‘ 





Pu post elect Pp tent i| le i 
irl i] th rm | tary Career t ich the m 
wha Xp cted of Army leadet ind cde 
\ lop th natural attributes of | idership 
lh urses provide training tor the com 
it arms on a level with, ind priority equal 

t! present schools for enlisted special 
sts of the technical and administratiy 
SeTV Ice lhey further afford pre-oth 
indidate hool training for proce d ip 
plicants who are awaitin sclection and 
transter to OCS 


he cours is d vided into 


two t 


4 


. 
week periods with the first two weeks be 


ne dev ted t lassroom work 


| ist two weeks ini 


ind the ( 


Tt 


olve practical trainin 
with actual troops for the trainees t 
truct ind command 
Qualification 
I Pret ib] i thre \ r enistec 
ept tor proce ed theer candida i] 
iil 
; Must hay mp ted ba train 
1 ir | if d potential ider hip ab 
\( A | t | or hy Ww 
? Vii cs physi il fit 
id t id tor such trainin 
lop priorit 1 to those who | 
tated 1] | for 4 mbat arm and 
| didate applicant 
Trais ened for attendan 


\ 


' recn ) ror tt Nn idl} il 
! t hn ind idm nistrative Cl 
Upor mp! n th 
i t ved t th | mine 

treal Wh tin hiy nent | 
\ th Vy ma nain atta he 1 to itrainin 
unit a nstru I but th may not de 
th I hy pment in any wat 

Completion of the course does not carry 
iN automatic promotion to noncom but 
does prepare the trainees for noncommi 
sioned duties after they are assigned to 
units 
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CAVALRY 


Another Custer 


HK j jt ckened with 

t } Custer had joined 

Mich n occupation duty 

la v Div n at Camp 

1) | 

1 | Mi e property of 

| ( C. W. Custer, a ind 
ph rt Cu t the gallant “La 
Stand lhe | nt utenant colone 

er \ i eutenant colonel 
tim was killed on the Litth 

b Hlorn; he had been a major general 
t Voluntee it the end of the Civil War 

iS a batt n nmander with the 42d 
Infantry D n in Europe in 1944-4 


ARTILLERY 


Praise 
| Gen. Kay S. McClain, a Na 
(,;uardsman Reserve ofhcer and 
vartin ind t the XIX Corps 
im t vin th Redlegs credit tor 
vinnit the var. But not quite The om 
i 1 wa in Army Day iddress it San 


Francise lh CJeneral was sp ikine ot 
the need tor men t I 1 in the use of all 


. 
bunannst 


ThE whet [OWE® 
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Artillery was the reat tactor in the 
Russian effort. It was British artillery also 
Hitler's) blitz at El 

irtillery that stopped 


stopped his 
\lamein. It was our 
the German drive on the Salerno beach 
vead. It was artillery that stopped him in 
Normandy. Had the German forces had 
irtillery equa! to th \llies n any ot these 
uld not have been stopped 
Had we failed to have it in any of these 

ices, we could not have survived.” 
He had no intention, the General con 


] 
tinued to imply that 


dominant tactor 


artillery was the 
Infantry is still queen 
of the battlefield 1i1 


mayor factor 


power became a 
armor played a heroic part 

Che points are that Hitler didn’t have 
enough irtillery and it is a mistake to con 


clude that “older weapons are out ot date.” 





OTHER BRANCHES 








TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Reserves to Duty 


The ‘Transportation Corps has asked 
for the recall to active duty of about 150 
Reserve ofhicers for periods of from 60 to 


Active 


90 days during fiscal year 1948 


FINAL CAMP OPNAL PASS 16.150 FT 
COSMIC BAY STATION 


OPERATION WHITE TOWER 


The highest point on the North American continent, Mt. McKinley towers 20,300 feet into 
the Alaskan sky. In late March a tiny American expedition (nine men and a woman) began 
the long climb to the top. Sponsored by the New England Museum of Natural Fistory and 
headed by the Museum's director, Bradford Washburn, the expedition is studying cosmic ray 
activities, making mapping, weather and geologic studies and testing AGF and Quartermaster 


rations and equipment 


AGF representative on the climb is Lt. David E. Hackett, veteran mountain climber who 
fought with the 10th Mountain Division in Italy. AGF expects to acquire information of valve 
in mountain and winter warfare training, particularly with regard to equipment and matériel. 
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duty for about 500 enlist 


also been requested 


ADJUTANT GENERA) 
Not By Name 


Requests for the assignm 
Blow by name are going to 
from the War Department 
The Department has anno 


How 


practice of requesting Arm 
name is to be discontinued 
usual circumstances 

| he exceptions make sel 
oflicers; (2) chiets of staff 


of a general officer's persona 


structors at the Military A 
language ofhcers; (6) instru 
tain subjects at service schoo J 


In all other cases (the An 
are exempt requests tor oft 
key positions will be submitte 

1) MOS, grade and branch 

ind of duties to be pertort 
experience and training r 

If it is necessary to ask f 
name, the War Department 
at least two officers be named 


cancy. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT OR 


Five Million to Go Muset 

By mid-May the Chief of | 
pects to have paid off som 
claims for terminal leave pay t 
up all applications to date althou 
5,000,000 eligible Army veterat 
yet applied for payment 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Return of Dead 
Germ 


\ separate American Grav rN 
tion Service Division has been 
the San Francisco Port of Emb 
handle Port phases of the return 
burial of World War II dead. A 
pier will be set aside at the Oak \ 


Base to receive remains 


Horseplay D 


The Army Remount Servic 
the War Department approxin 
a million dollars a year and su 
penditure cannot be “justify Stand. 
fended,” Secretary of War Patt 
in a letter to Senator Wayne 

An effort had been made, Mr 
wrote, to transfer the 
partment of Agriculture but 


agency 


decided it didn’t want it. How 
has been introduced into Con 
would transfer the Service to t! 
ment of Agriculture. Under the \ 
officers, including veterinarians 
detailed to the Department of A n © 
for duty with the Remount Sen 

From 1921 through 1945 th 
Service produced 211,140 foals 
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f stallions in service during 
been 582. 

pots now in operation are at 
Va.; Fort Robinson, Nebr.; 

Calif. A fourth depot at Fort 


been close d down 


How About Lunch? 


| Forces Press Service re 
to an Army critic adminis 
Quartermaster Corps 
\FPS)—when George Mardi 
keeper, 


estaurant recom 


the Army revise its present 
m he also suggested that 
ibandon the word ‘mess’ and 
ikfast, dinner and supper.’ 
Juartermaster Corps officials 
that the Army was_ having 
linner and supper’ calls since 
Harbor. 
\ 1941, OM issued the first 
tossing the word ‘mess’ into 
forgotten words. 
nformed Mr. Mardikian that 
pac kages were marked clearly 
words ‘breakfast, dinner and 


mess.’ 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


Museum Pieces 


| War cannon on the court 
may be replaced by an M4 
55mm. rifle, if the demands of 
nd civic organizations, museums 
tutions continue. The Ordnance: 
reports that in the last 12 
has donated 102 tanks, 385 
trom 37mm. to 155mm.), and 
m pieces including rifles and 


uns 


German Machine Tools 


machine tools evacuated from 
y the Department of Com 
to be loaned to U.S. manufac 
study of German design and 
[he tools, now on exhibition at 
\rsenal, under the joint spon 


} 


the Ordnance Department and 
rtment of Commerce, will become 
rty of Army Ordnance, if they 
turned to the Commerce Depart 


Standardization 


b Gen. Donald Armstrong, wartime 
int of the Army Industrial Col 
Ordnance officer since 1923 and 

a Coast Artilleryman for 12 
tirement has found a job that 
m to speak out on a pet belief 


\ tundamentally a conflict between 
strial systems.” 
b General Armstrong has is as 
irman of the board of the Ameri- 
Standards Association, a group inter- 
the standardization of industrial 
ind processes. 
igo recently General Armstrong 
MAY, 1947 





BRIG. GEN. DONALD ARMSTRONG 
... ‘fundamentally a conflict" 


told of a soldier's interest in standardiza 
tion: “Increased standardization of manu 
facturing products and _ processes can 
greatly increase the nation’s industrial ef 
ficiency, which is one of the most effective 
preventives of war.” 

What industry accomplishes in standard 
ization may “affect materially a potential 
enemy's decision tor War ofr peace,” he 


told the Chicago Association of Commerc: 


SPECIAL SERVICES 
HCL Hits PXs in Germany 


Rising prices have caught up with post 
exchanges in European Command and a 
rise in price of cigarettes, cookies, candies 
and other items was announced \pril 1 

Cigarettes went up a cent from seven 
to eight cents because of increased cost in 
the U.S. and higher labor and transporta 
tion costs. Other items that went up in 
price are to be sold only a few cents over 


cost of manutacture 


Centralized Operation 


Centralized operation of post exchang: 
now takes in the entire eastern seaboard 
including the First, Second and Third 
\rmy Areas and the Military District of 
Washington. Exchanges will continue to 
do their own purchasing but wccounting 
methods will be streamlined and payments 
will be made through central exchanges in 
regional offices of the Army Exchange Serv 
ice 

Centralized operation 1S expected to 
establish uniform costs and selling prices 
at lowest possible levels to prov ide pay 
ment of maximum permissible dividends 
to post trust funds of participating installa 
tions. 

Meanwhile, a new Army Exchange 
Service purchasing office has been estab 
lished in San Francisco to speed shipment 
of merchandise to PXs in the Pacific area 
As a result West Coast manufacturers and 
jobbers may now supply a large percentag 
of the goods destined for Pacific troops 
Previously all merchandise for overseas ex 
changes was bought through the New 
York headquarters of the Exchange Ser 


ice 
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PROVOST MARSHAL 


Little Men Who Weren't There 
AWOL cases 


thus far has r 


Investigation into 12,00 


n the European The ite! 


sulted in the erasure of about 1,000 names 
from the AWOL lists, and further investi 
mation 1s expected to remove 000 to 


Q0OO more. In most cases, inquiries t 
the AGO in Washington revealed that 
men were still being carried as AWOL in 
Europe 


States and had been discharged 


ifter they had returned to the 


[his anomalous situation stems from the 
confusion incident to mass redeployment 
lhrough clerical errors, a soldier might 
have found himself assigned to two dit 
ferent units for redeployment. He obeved 
whichever set of orders he received first 
ind the other unit, when he failed to at 
rive, would list him as AWOL. Som 
\WOLs fraudulently joined U.S.-bound 
units during the redeployment period 
claiming they had lost their papers 

Men who ire still classed as AWO!l 
after the present investigation Is con luded 
will fall into several categories. Some hav: 
returned to the States as stowaways 0! 
falsely registered as merchant seamen 
Some are still involved in the European 
black market \ small percentage un 
deubtedly have lost their lives in un 
witnessed and unrecorded accidents. Only 
ibout 700 AWOL cases have been r 
rded in Europ during the past six 


mm ynths 


AWOL 


Men have been goin: 


> 
since there have been armies. But about 


wer the hill ever 


four months ago the provost marshal 
in Army Area decided to question the 
bsentees his MPs picked up to find out 
who was going AWOL and why 
Five hundred and eighty-one AWOl 
sters were quizzed Che results More than 
half (52 per cent) were gone for one t 
six months; only 14 per cent stayed longer 
More than half (58 per cent 
21 vears of age I wo-thirds 64 per cent 
had been AWOL before. Two-thirds (6 
per cent had only gr ice school education 
More than half 4 per cent had | 
than one vear of service. Most had heard 
the Articles of War but few understood 
the seriousness of their offense 


The Provost Marshal General’s recom 


mended solution good le idership includ 


were unde I 


in i sympathetic understanding of ind 
\ dual problems 1 well planned ind Cart 
fully executed training program ind a ba 


| 
jurse In military discipline 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
Map Collection 


\n original collection of some 50 map 
riven by the British War Office to the In 
telligence section of the ofhce of the Chief 
Engineer, U.S. Army Forces 
ish Isles, in 1942 has grown into a refer 
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ence library of more than 4,000 maps, 
which a EUCOM release says is the largest 
collection on the Continent. The maps are 
housed in the military compound at Frank 
fturt, Germany. 

Ihe collection comprises large scale 
maps of all sections of Europe and “rub 
berneck”-type maps—used by tourists and 
travelers ot all parts ot the world. 

When the collection was begun in 1942 
by Col. Herbert Milwit, then intelligence 
otheer for ETO’s engineers, the bounds of 
the theater were indefinite, stretching 
from Iceland south to tropical Africa and 
eastward to Russia and the Middle East. 
Plans were indefinite and a collection of 
maps of any section of Europe or Africa 
might be needed by Allied planning staffs. 

From Cheltenham, in England, the col 
lection was moved with SHAEF to Paris 
and in September 1945 it was again moved, 
this time to Frankfurt for the use of occu 
pation torces 
1-day 


vrew rapidly with accumulatiops ot cap 


From onwards the collection 
tured German maps. Since VE-day more 
than a thousand tons of the collection 
have been shipped to the Chief of Engi 
neers at Washington where the maps are 
evaluated 

Occupation forces, especially the Con 
stabulary and the Historical Division of 
EUCOM, find the Frankfurt map library 


a valuable source tor reference. 


Overseas Criteria 


Overseas duty criteria for ofhcers of the 
( OTps of | ngineers Is subject to constant 
change, but has presently been fixed as 
follows 

1) Immediately eligible—Othcers with 
out overseas service or those who have had 
up to 18 months of previous service. Also 
all othcers who volunteer for overseas serv 
ice, regardless of number of months of 
previous overseas service. 

2) Soon to be eligible—Othcers who 
have had more than 18 months of overseas 
service but 24 months or less. 

4) Others—Ofhcers who do not come 
within the above categories are considered 
for overseas service with ofhcers of equal 
amounts of previous overseas service and 
will be assigned overseas as they become 
eligible through change in criteria. 


Officers Needed 


\ shortage of engineer ofhcers, especially 
for duty with Army Air Forces, has caused 
the Chief of Engineers to renew a call for 
Reserve officers to volunteer for active 
duty. 

Reserve officers applying must sign 
either Category 1, VIL or VIII volunteer 
statements. Category I calls for unlimited 
active duty; Category VII 18 months of 
active duty; and Category VIII for 24 
months of active duty. Applicants must 
be physically qualified and have an ef- 
ficiency index, since September 16, 1940, 
of 35.0 or better for company grade ofhcers 
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and 40.0 or better for field grade othcers. 
Accepted applicants are eligible for over 
seas duty and may be reduced in rank 
along with other ofhcers on regular duty. 

Army Air Forces’ needs for Engineer 
officers are fifty per cent overseas and fifty 
per cent in the ZI. Officers are also needed 
tor assignment to ROTC, ORC and NG 
instructorships, and to installations as post 
engineers. 


Army Housing 


Any soldier or veteran who tried to keep 
his family with him during his Stateside 
duty recalls with a shudder the problem of 
finding a place to live on or reasonably 
near any large Army post. Only the old 
permanent posts had housing on the reser- 
vation and in no case was there ever 
enough to make more than a slight dent in 
the demand. Families lived in one room, 
in trailers, sometimes in tents and daily 
drives of forty or fifty miles each way were 
not uncommon. 

{he Army has contracted greatly in size 
since V-E day but it is still faced with a 
housing shortage, even as the Nation as a 
whole is faced with it. As a partial solution 
the Corps of Engineers has designed a 
new type of temporary Army family hous 
ing, convertible into permanent structures 
with a minimum of alterations and addi- 
tional expense. At first glance the new 
houses resemble the conventional duplex 
of Colonial, Spanish or Modern architec- 
ture. But closer inspection reveals that 
each really consists of four comfortable 
apartments, each with a combined living 
dining room, kitchen, two bedrooms and 
bath. 

The units are so constructed that they 
can be converted into two duplex houses, 
each with living room, dining room, kitch 
en and bedroom or study and bath on the 
first floor, and three bedrooms, dressing 
rooms and two baths on the second floor, 
accommodating a comparatively large fam 
ily. 

The Military Appropriations Act of 
1946, which provided funds for the con 
struction of urgently needed family hous 
ing in fiscal year 1947, specified temporary 
tvpes, with a unit ceiling of $7,500. Pre- 
fabricated houses were considered but the 
Federal Housing Administration was un 
willing for the Army to compete in this 
field with civilian housing. So the Army 
found that it could use brick or stucco for 
exterior walls, remain within ceiling limits, 
and still have buildings that could be easily 
converted to permanent structures. An 
analysis of comparable private building 
costs shows that the Army is getting from 
12 to 18 per cent more space for its money. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


New Deputy 


Brigadier General W. O. Reeder has 
been named Deputy Chief Signal Officer. 


General Reeder's war service includes duty 


| 
as commandant of the Signa! ( 
at Ft. Monmouth, New |, 
Officer of CBI, G-4 India-Bu: 
and Field Commissioner, O# 
Foreign Liquidation Commis 
Burma Theater. He is a Wes 
uate. 


Ss 


\ 


Supply School 

A Signal Corps Supply Sch s bee: 
set up at the Holabird Signa! Depo , 
train ofhcers for supply duty i; S 
Corps or with Army Grow | 
Training includes Signal ( 
operations, both in the Zon 
Interior and in theaters of 
procurement procedures, supp! 
ments and control methods; equi) 
matériel identification; use of 
technical publications; and ma 
One five-month class has alr 
graduated, another began in Apri! and 
ten-month course is planned 
September. 


Signal ROTC 

Advanced Signal Corps ROTC students 
will attend one of five different summ 
camps where they will get practical y 
in the theories of signal communications 
they have been studying on the campus i 

Students in the Ist and 2d Army Areas aie 
will go to Fort Monmouth, N. J.; 3d Am + 
Area to Fort Benning, Ga.; 4th Army Ax Kal 
to Fort Sill, Okla.; 5th Army Area to For ms 
Riley, Kan.; 6th Army Area to Fort Lewis “a 
Wash. . M 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT Skin 

Nurses Recognized the S 

Army and Navy nurses finally are ¢ th ala 
get the rank and pay they have long tons of 
merited. The new law setting up an Am institute 
Nurse Corps (the Navy is to have a sim rexpn 
corps) provides that nurses wil! get th vs a | 
pay, allowances and other appurtenances The | 
ot rank and not less pay, smaller allow urtime 
ances and the little recognition that pr ge st 
vailed before the war. 

Also approved is a law creating Dental 
Women’s Medical Service Corps Army 


Aid for Medics 


The maintenance of an efhcient me . 
staff is one of the Chief of Staff's “hardest . mo 
problems,” General Eisenhower told the ™ 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, anc 
the War Department has drafted legis! 


, ent Dj 


ic 


tion aimed at making Army service mo! Gener 
attractive for capable doctors. By i 
The new legislation, under considers will bx 
tion by the Bureau of the Budget, wou — 
increase the pay of specialists by 2) Pp ral hos 
cent and give bonuses of up to > peas 
monthly to all doctors in the service, in th The 
form of a flat increase in pay. [he i Farms | 
would further provide for the establishment an s 
7A DIES 


of four professorships, in medicine, su ; 
ery, neuropsychiatry and preventive mee he ( 
+s i 4 . - hins at te wt 
icine, on the same basis as professors) 'p> t for { 


MAY, | 
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} protessor to hold the 
t major general OI briga 
11SO provides tor the ip 
\ledical Corps specialists 
ve colonel and would 
ployment of civilian phy 
\ } iS needed 
s sorely need d to illes 
finds fewer doctors in 


| | | | 
\ now than we had when 


“eses of Cancer 


nary considered i dis is 


10,000 


Id age, occurred 10,0( 
young, wartime Army, a¢ 
s released by the Army In 

The Institute began 


thological 


cancel samples n 
(Army be van to ¢ xpand 
OQ cases reported almost 
ncer forms usually associated 
cancer of the stomach and 
ne cancer and malignant 
[here were also 700 cancers 


100 leukemias and malig 


f the lymph glands (all 
he voung 1,500 skin and 
rs, and 1,000 malignant 
peated 
periodic physical examinations 


was able to catch its cance) 


early Stages, hence had 


success in treating certain 
ibly surgical and X-ray treat 
a stomach and intestinal can 
nant brain tumors, however, 
} 


st always fatal. 
S incer cases turned up most fre 
n the dry, dusty training areas 
Southwest while lip cancer occurred 
ming frequency in dry, cold sec 
\laska. This helps to verify an 
theory that weather irritation and 
ure to strong ultraviolet rays 
role in lip and skin cancer. 
Institute intends to follow up its 
findings and will make long 
studies of cancer types. 


Dental Research Coordinated 


\rmy and civilian dental research will 


; 


linated in the future according to 
ide by the Research and Develop 
t Division of the Office of the Surgeon 
[wo dental officers are visiting 
ntal research centers to establish 


id make necessary arrangements. 


General Hospitals Closed 


1¢ 30 the Medical Department 
flown to 13 general hospitals as 
with a wartime high of 65 gen 


pitals and 13 convalescent hos 


two to be closed are the Old 
Convalescent Hospital at Avon, 
id Pratt General Hospital at Coral 
irg Lables, Fla 
Old Farms hospital has been a cen 
rehabilitation of the blind. It 
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PARATROOFS’ JEEP? 


This is the civilian model of the heli- 
copter in which Army paratroopers have 
an interest. A mode! developed for the 
Army during the wer was smailer and 
was designed to be strapped to a para 
trooper’s back. A unique feature of the 
ship is that all three dimensional con- 
trols are coordinated in a single guiding 
stick. It was developed by Hoppi-Copters 

Inc., of Seattle 


was activated in June 1944 and has serve: 
almost 1,000 of the 1,100 blinded casual 
ties of World War ll 

Pratt General Hospital was opened by 
the Air Forces early in the war. In May 
1946 it became a general hospital. 


CHAPLAINS 
Compulsion Pays Off 


What compulsory chapel attendance did 
to the experimental UMT unit at Fort 
Knox, as reported by Gen. Jacob L. Devers 

: we made chapel attendance com 
pulsory for the first four weeks. But now 
that chapel is no longer compulsory, we 
find that we have doubled the number ot 
regular churchgoers among the trainees 
and 161 of the 664 trainees are receiving 
special religious instruction. Of the 161 
78 are being prepared for baptism, 15 ar 
to receive their first communion Easter 
Day, and 15 are to be confirmed on the 
second Sunday after Easter.” 





AIR FORCES 


NEWS OF THE AIR FORCES 





Transport Troubles 


Today’s planes are bigger and_ better 
than ever but it is likely to be a long, long 
time before air transportation can replace 
slower and more prosaic surtace methods 
for mass movements of men, equipment 


and supplies. As planes get bigger they 
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wh standin nit 1 
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so h V\ nd bulky in cll 1 
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nendous mp i 
' 
) v th in turn 
in lar juantities, unless a mn” 
11 
dle | % our manutacturin it 
: . 
uld ar ce \ ted CXCIUSIVE!S 
struction, a manifestly impractica ution 
, ' 
lL hes cst! ctions on the size and WV ) 
| } 
rt rutt planes theretore Will limit ma 
vements by air although th 
dea of makin ound ti Ops compicte 
transportable is not necessarily untea 
] 

Even now, almost half of the « juIp 
ment of an intantrv division can b i! 
ed by air using the C-82 Packet, and a 
irgo ship capable of carrying a 50,000 


in the foreset ible futur 


This would handle about two-thirds of an 


)) vund pavload IS 
ntantry division’s equipment. Any plan 
capabl of taking a 46-ton tank are not 
likely to be available for ten or more years 
ind even then not in any quantities 
Various other solutions have been id 
vanced. The glider of course has been and 
being used. The idea of a detachabl 
fuselage, which could be dumped whil 
the mother ship flies back for another load 
I he helicopter hold 


reat possibilities. Complete air mobility 


h iS bec n idvox ate d 


for ground armies is on its way even though 


] 
ts final form is as vet not discernibl 


Plane Talk 
The XB-45, one of America’s first op 


erational bomb« rs to employ yet propulsion 
has successfully completed its first test 
Hight. It was aloft for one hour and four 
minutes. The bomber has four jet engine 
ind i pressurized cabin that enable it to 
yperate at high iltitudes 
\nother \ir Forces giant, the 
rined XB-36, has a miniature subway tub 


six-cn 


connecting its forward and rear cabins 
The tunnel is complete with track and 
four-wheeled scooter lo go from one 
( ybin to another a Crew membe I simply 
lies on his back on the scooter, takes hold 
of an overhead cable running through the 
tunnel, and pulls himself to the other 
end. Since both cabins are pressurized it 
would normally be impossible for crew 
members to make this trip through the 
bomb bay without cumbersome oxygen 
masks and bottles 
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Polar Weather Reconnaissance 


Ihe Arctic is known as “the cradle of 
\merican weather.” Changes that develop 
n the Arctic area usually reach the United 
States 48 to 72 hours later. Hence accurate 
torecasts based on intimate knowledge of 
what's happening meteorologically speak 
ng round the North Pole, are of inesti 
mable value, both militarily and to Ameri 
in farmers and fruit growers 

[his information will now be obtained 
by the AAF’s Air Weather Service on 
weather flights 
which have already been started over the 


N wth Pol B-29s of the 59th Weather 


heconnaissance Squadron are 


routine reconnaissance 


making 
flights every few davs, broadcasting weather 
reports at half-hour intervals. Daily flights 
from the AAF base at Ladd Field, Alaska, 


re planned for the future. 


Building in Newfoundland 


\ building program designed to trans 
form the temporary wartime construction at 
Harmon Field, Newfoundland, into peace 
time permanency, will get under way this 
summer. Besides operational construction, 


will include housing and school facili 


. 


li 
ties for the families of Army personnel on 
duty there. 


Radar Airway for Alaska 


An all-radar airway in Alaska, the first 
to be installed over established continental 
iir routes, is in the works of the AAF. 
Radar navigational beacons, known as 
racon,” will be set up at seven Alaskan air 
ways now being used by the Air Transport 
Command and civilian airlines operating 
between this country and Alaska. The 
system will provide training and experience 
to pilots and communications technicians 
for the projected radar airways to be estab 
lished within the United States. 

Racon can be used only by aircraft 
equipped with airborne radar units. The 
ground radar beacon does not transmit 
continuously, but is triggered by the radar 
transmitter in th plane When actuated, 
the radar beacon transmits a pulse, which 
appears as a point of light on the radar 
scope in the plane. The scope is gridded so 
that the pilot can determine his exact dis 
tance and direction trum the beacon. 





ORC & ROTC 


A Dim View 


A dim view of the present status of the 
civilian components of the Army of the 
United States is taken by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, military editor of The New York 
limes, in a recent series of articles. Chief 
of the forces that are hampering the de 
velopment of a sturdy National Guard and 
Organized Reserve Corps, in Baldwin’s 
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Opinion, are the competition between the 


civilian components for funds and priori 
ties and friction between each other and 
between both components and the Regu 
lar Army. 

Reserve spokesmen claim that the ORC 
is “the bottom layer of the three-layer 
detense cake,” that the Reserve has the 
men but insufficient authorizations while 
the Guard has the authorized units with 
no men to put in them. 

Guard leaders say that the Reserve is 
being set up as a giant Federal militia to 
compete with the Guard and that the 
Guard is being hamstrung by the War 
Department in its effort to rebuild. 

One solution is a merger plan recently 
endorsed by Reserve officers of Indiana, 
which would place all civilian components 
of the armed forces—land, sea and air 
in one National Reserve. But political and 
other considerations put such a sweeping 
reorganization almost into the realm of 
fantasy. 

More important than any new schemes 
of reorganization, savs Baldwin, is “an 
end to the backbiting, criticism and re 
crimination that have marred the first year 
of postwar development of the Guard and 
the Reserves . . . the attacks. . 
sations must stop. . 


. and accu- 
.. The nation’s security 
must transcend pique, hurt pride, past 
humiliations, factional 
narrow concepts. 


differences and 


. . Extremism has gone far enough; 
a new chapter of constructive moderation 
must be opened.” 


His recommendations: 


1) A reconsideration, by the War 
and Navy Departments and Congress in 
the light of the Haislip board studies (per 
taining to the size and cost of our postwar 
\rmy) and of past mistakes, of our entire 
postwar policies, particularly in reference 
to the civilian components of the services. 


2) A series of nation-wide confer- 


ences . . . of representatives of all civilian 
components to air differences, examine 
problems, exchange opinions and provide 
the solid basis of teamwork without which 
nothing can be accomplished. 

3) Acceptance by the civilian com- 
ponents themselves of more realistic poli- 
cies which would recognize that no ‘part- 
time’ soldiers or sailors can possibly be 
M-Day forces and which would further 
recognize that ‘home defense’ in this 
atomic age is one of the most important 
missions of the civilian components. 

4) Absolute insistence by all inter- 
agencies that military efhciency 
must be the only criterion, which means 
in turn, divorcement of the civilian com- 
ponents from state politics and appoint- 
ments to command based on merit only.” 

That the friction exists few will refuse 
to concede. But any plan to eliminate it 
without creating new sources will require 
a high degree of wisdom and selflessness 
on the part of all concerned. 


ested 
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NATIONAL GUARD 





Restrictions Relaxed Briefs 

The veterans of World \ 
solid core around which our | 
tary establishment must be by 
this fertile source National ( 
lations have been relaxed to 
enlistment of many veterans \ 
have been excluded. 

Age requirements have bx > 
considerably. From now on ia Nat 
who have been awarded the Silver § 
or a higher decoration may er 
Guard, regardless of age, unti , 
birthday. Existing regulation 
stricted enlistments to men fro) 
years of age who could meet ter 
physical and mental standards a 
for the Regular Army. pe 

Further relaxations of age requirement hat N 
are: ° the 

y Men 36 to 38 vears old nay mmiss 
list if they have served at least year t the 
the armed forces of the United States ficers 


2) Men 38 to 41 may enlist if 
have had at least two years’ servic: 

(3) Men 41 to 55 may enlist if th 
have had at least two years’ service plus th 
number of years the applicant is over 4 
years of age. For example, a 42-year 
applicant will be accepted if he has had 
least four years’ service. 

All restrictions on the enlistment 
married men for the Guard have also bx 
removed. Former regulations had 
scribed that not more than 50 per « 
of the enlisted strength below the first th: 
grades in any unit could be married men 


Shoulder Patches 

Pending revision of pertinent Amy 
Regulations, a W.D. Circular announces 
shoulder sleeve regulations for the N = 
tional Guard and the Organized Resen 

Members of the Guard, not in Federa 
Service, will wear the following sleeve 
signia on the left shoulder: 

Division troops will wear the division 


patch with a state strip. The strip is ah 





zontal strip bearing the name of the stat Fie 
worn below the other insignia. sever 
State headquarters and headquarters ¢ U.S. 
tachments will wear the state strip on) U.S. 
All other ground units will wear ¢ —— 
AGF patch with the state strip. cone 
All other air units will wear the AAl On « 
patch with the state strip. ' Th 
The state strip is being vigorously © * 
posed by many state adjutant generals. Th oii 
opposition maintains that the requirement aie 
tends to detract from the idea of ‘one moto 
army.” efter 
The patch of any outfit in which a man én 
served during World War II may be worm ond 
on the right shoulder, although this is no 
required. 
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the same regulations wil 


embers of the Organize< 


Briefs 


hundred Na 


be en 


than one 
ficers and men have 
nd Army training schools 
se will go to Benning, Sill, 


ive nworth 


being sought to exempt 
1 dy 


ira a 


ill and camp pay from 


Navy officers who are now Fed 
1ized National Guardsmen are 
ile getting an Army serial num 


{| and as a result their pay and 


it service schools are being 
\nother Navy-Guard problem is 

N Reserve officers wishing to 
Guard must surrender their Navy 
before they know whether o1 
vill be accepted as Guard of 


f 





Fleet and submarine commands observed on April 11 the forty- 
seventh anniversary of the acceptance of the first submarine in the 
U.S. Navy. Designated a “submersible torpedo boat’ and named 
U.S.S. Holland for its inventor, John Philip Holland, the vessel was 


accepted on April 11, 1900. 


The first submarine was 53 feet long, had a displacement of 74 
tons, and had only one tube from which to fire her three torpedoes. 
Al On at least one occasion she attained a speed of seven knots. 

The Holland, which carried an officer and five men, all volunteers 
for dangerous duty, was beset with difficulties from the beginning. 

, When she was ready for a series of trial runs, she sank oat her 
moorings because a sea valve had been left open. When she was 
raised, the inventor could not afford the expense of disassembling the 
motor to dry it. He had built the boat from meager personal funds, 


ofter several unsuccessful attempts. 


Holland took his problem to Frank T. Cable, who dried the windings 
and parts by converting one end of the motor armature into a generator 
and forcing current into the other end. Afterwards, Holland and Cable 
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Northern European Cruise 


U.S. Naval Academy midshipmen this 
summer will make their first. trainin 
cruise in northern European waters sinc 
the beginning of World War II. Approxi 


] 


mately 2,100 midshipmen from Annapo 


] 


lis, plus approximately 200 enrolled in the 
NROTC in various colleges, will make the 
Atlantic Cruis 

Ships for the cruise will include tw 
battleships, two aircraft carriers, four de 
stroyers, and one landing ship (dock). Th 


latter will be used for liberty boats in 


ZO ashe re. 


which the midshipmen and reservists will 


The vessels will arrive in European 


waters about June 19, and depart about 


squadron will be 
commanded bv Rear Admiral John Perry 
Commander Carrier Division Six 


one month later. The 


Test Sky Brightness 


In a few weeks the Navy will send it 


os 


' 


FIRST OF THE PIG BOATS 


- 
~~ 


s 
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scientists and their laboratories int 
upper atmosphere to conduct investigat 
part of a broad program being und 
taken by the Office of Nawal Research. A 
Army B-29 has been turned into an ex 
tensive labor iors which will carry 
heavy equipment as high as 45, ! 
Much of the equ pment w | be used | 
testin sky bri htness is an rid n 


} 
plane navig 


composition and distribution of haz 

. : 
th iir, what sta ire \ rhe 1 th l 
ti leity | © | } » th 
time it various altitude in at n 

' , 
can he p the nav it will be studied 
the Ss ntist 


Fire Alarm Developed 
Using the 


counter the 


prin ple of the Gk 
Navv has devel ped ih 
alarm so 
away, a match flame the sparks from 


lighter 1 he 


alarm, too it the 


cigarette 
presence ol dangeror 
gas OI smoke in its area 

The device works on a simple principle 
When ultraviolet rays from a flame pa 
through the eve of the 


mechanism an 
strike the wire " 


inside they releas 





became a team in the building of submarines. Cable was in charge of 
the Holland when she underwent her Navy trials, followed by a public 
exhibition on the Potomac for Admiral George Dewey, his staff, and 
members of Congress. 


The Holland gave little hint of the deadly undersea fighters of which 


she was the forerunner. A November 1900 report to the Secretary of 
the Navy stated, in part: *' 
created a favorable impression, it is too early yet to say much with 
regard to the practical utility of boats of this type for war purposes 
Undoubtedly, the moral effect of their known or suspected proximity 
will be considerable." 

In comparison to the first submarine, which cost $150,000, the 
fleet-type submarines built during the war cost from $6,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. They were more than 300 ft. long, carried almost 100 


. and while the Holland seems to have 


officers and men, could cruise up to 15,000 miles without refueling, 


and were capable of making surface speeds up to 20 knots. Modern 
submarines are armed with as many as 24 torpedoes, one or two 
five-inch dual-purpose guns, and smailer automatic weapons. 


sensitive that it can spot, yard 


gadget sounds at 


ition. Questions concerning the 


I 
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umplih d and 


it th ila 
S k letected by a beam of 
it wh } if sh nm nto the eve 
i th let \ n is the air is Cal 
| } ! ! r \A th th he im but 
n i n ke into the b im 
the pattern of it iVS IS hanged ind the 
und (,overnment scientists pre 
thy d \ 4 he ul | wide ly n 


1 he t t puttin batt] shiy int in 
\ tatu t { ind a cruiser $25 
V( Ih pron # inactivating takes 
bout hve month Once they’ ar zip 
| red up { en and theers are 
eeded | tor a battleship, 59 
} 1a dl tl t! I i ru I 


lh Na nN \\ irship to hav its 

ivin ind workin ompartments com 

pletely air nditioned, the heavy cruiser 

New) t NN t wa un h d recently il 

\ wp \ \\ ) econd if i new 
! " vh iw be the heavie 


\ IStcT hiy tr the ree launched 
Des Moine ind the forthcoming Salem 
the Newport Neu will displace 17,000 
tons—comparable to the Size of the dreac 

| f tl | I 
naughts” of World War I—and carry a 
8-inch rapid-hre 
uns mounted in three triple turrets. Her 


main battery of nine 
new guns can fire at four times the rate of 
previous 8-inch guns at battle range. Her 
secondary battery consists of 12 standard 
5” 38 caliber dual-purpose guns. Her 
leneth is 716 feet 6 inches, her beam 76 
feet 4 inches, and she can steam at better 
than 30 knots 

In the Newport News, the Navy is try 
ing its first large-scale experiment in air 
onditionin is a means of increasing 
battle ethciency on the part ot the crew and 
improving livin conditions aboard. Her 
high-speed Freon compressors will keep the 
berthing spaces at an effective temperature 
of not more than 's) degrees that being 


determined the highest temperature at 
which a person Can remain at rest without 
perspiring It is equivalent to 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit, at 50 per cent relative hu 
midity 

Other vessels of the Navy have here 
tofore been air-conditioned to a limited de 
yree I emperature control for magazines 
has been in effect for a period of 40 years, 
ind for plotting and control stations for the 
past 20. Mechanical cooling for aviators’ 
ready rooms aboard aircraft carriers of the 
Essex class was provided, beginning in 
1942. Submarines had complete air-con 
ditioning during the war, as did some hos 
pital ships and hospital spaces aboard war 
ships 

“The Navy is not trying to mollycoddle 


its men,” said Vice Admiral E. L. Coch 
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rane The crew of an air-conditioned wat 
ship will have a distinct and perhaps a de 
cisive advantage in action with an enemy 
fatigued and of 
lin ing ina ship that is not air conditioned 

The Newport News is expected to join 
the Fleet late in 1947, as will the Salem 
now building at the Bethlehem Steel Com 
Mass 


lowered alertness from 


pany yard at Quincy, 


Carrier To Mediterranean 


Following out previously announced 


plans to rotate aircraft carriers with othe 
Naval units assigned to the Mediterranean 
for training purposes, the Navy has dis 
patched to that area the U.S.S Leyte, 
27 There 


she will join i division ot cruisers, a squad 


000-ton ship of the Essex class. 
ron of destroyers, and various auxiliaries 
ilre idy stationed the re 

1 he Levte departed \pril 


pected to visit Gibraltar 


3. and is ex 
Naples, Suda 
Bav (Crete), Istanbul and Alexandria. 
Her presence in European waters is for 
the avowed purpose ol facilitating train 
ing of all ships in carrier task group opera 
tions, and to give our aviators equal op 
portunity to visit foreign countries.” 

Secretary ot the NX iV\ Forrestal last Sep 
tember announced the policy of keeping 


U.S. Naval Mediterranean 


waters, for two reasons 


Vesse Is in 
To support the 
\llied occupation forces and the Allied 
Military Government in the discharge of 
their responsibilities in the occupied areas, 
and to protect U.S. interests and support 
U.S. policies in the area 


Dolphin Lapel Insignia 


\ plan to manufactare miniature gold 
submarine lapel insignia for former sub 
mariners has been approved by Rear Ad 
miral Charles W. Styer, Coordinator of 
Undersea Warfare. Ex-submariners and 
members of submarine components of the 
Naval Reserve will wear the insignia. 


Byrd Returns 


\fter four chilly months in Antarctica 
the expedition headed by Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd was back in the States. 
lhe exploration party mapped almost all 
of the coast line of the continent from the 
air, much of it for the first time. 


Engine Types Combined 


Two of the largest conventional engines 
now in existence are combined with two 
jet engines in the Navy's newest patrol 
plane, the Martin XP4M-1, to give high 
performance and long-range characteristics 
necessary for the completion of extended 
over-water patrol missions. 

The craft carries all four engines in 
two nacelles, creating the appearance of a 
two-engine ship. Power for cruising and 
normal operation is provided by two Pratt 
and Whitney R-4360-4 engines of 3,000 
horsepower each. Additional power is sup 





Allison J? 


plic d by two 


. 
each developing 4,000 px 
Design of the airplane by 
Martin Company was the | 
ence and operating data 
Navy during the war, an 
since that time. Wing sp 
length 82% feet, and gross 1 
more than 78,000 pounds. M 
is more than 3,000 miles, n 
speed more than 200 miles | \ 


top speed well over 35 
The plane normally car 
eight. 

Changes in Uniform 


Blue Garrison Caps and 


caps are to be discontinue: 
Naval personnel on June 
Further uniform changes 
Oct. 15, 1948 tor commiss 
and chief petty ofhcers ar 
place gray as summer ut 
tropical worsted, wool gabard 
beach with khaki cotton shirt 
as summer working uniform. V 
forms will be designated as 


Navy History whey 


Ihe Navy Department has 
educators and historians to he p 
naval history of World War Il. | 
of ofhcial reports and uncens 
are to be placed at the disp: Sa t 
graduate students ahd _ profess 
torians and it is hoped that candidat 
doctor’s degrees will turn to th 
writing their theses. 

Representatives of 29 learn 
have met with State, War and N 
ficials to discuss the best methods of ut f 
ing the material on hand. The Of 
Naval History has agreed to act as 
inghouse where researchers might 
subjects on which they plan to w 
order to avoid duplication of eft I 

Thus far the Naval Operational R 
Division has indexed 630,000  separat eran 
diaries, while a million and a half d 
ments relating to the war are in th 
of the Naval Library. This mat nh 
be made available to scholars as 
security permits. 
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Grim Warning 





Grimly and without false optim 
War Department laid the cold hard 
before the Nation. And the Nation 


} 


a right to know since it is the blood an not n 
treasure of all of us that hang in ¢ Th 
ance. ir and 
Six years, said the War Department epting 
We have six years of comparative salet attackin 
before other nations can wage atomic wa! forces 
on an equal footing with us if the United vasion 
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international control of 
should be adopted by thi 


was contained in a do u 
v the War Department for 
reference section of the 


Coneress, which is making a 
f the implications of atomic 
ress. The study, which in 
t of atomic power upon the 
r the direction of Bernard 


f The Absolute Weapon 


irticles for The INFANTRY 


ent put it this way 
iS WE know now no other 
tomic bombs. It will probably 
nation seve ral vears to deve lop 
several more to manufacture 
intity, if there is no pooling 


n via an international agree 


ore, without an interna 

ment the U.S. should be safe 

for from eight to 15 vears 

} an agreement outlawing 
t would take about five vears 
trols to be set up and for 

S. to get rid of the bombs it has 


riod, all nations would have 


how” of the bomb but would 
d not to use it. 

Under an international agreement 
ke a violator at least a vear after 


he necessary “know-how” to 


ippreciable supply of bombs 
plus the five vears estimated to 
national controls, makes up th 
ushion” predicted by the Army 
nal Control 
mplied criticism of the Baruch 
ontrol of 


report declared, such inter 


| hese conc lusic ms 


atomic armaments 


ntrol is the only alternative to a 
itomic armaments race with at 
rld-wide, day-to-dav fear of at 


\rmy pointed out that our form of 


prevents us from launching a 
ttack against a potential enem\ 
tary disadvantage is a_ sacrifice 
ntly make in the interest of our 
ic wav of. life. Our 


1ust take it into account and de 


militar 


vs and means of decreasing the 
its disadvantageous effects.” 


wavs and means 


ltivation of allies. 
in effective intelligence service to 
ining of impending attacks. Ac 
this was a warning of the 


} 


subversive influences in govern 


\dequate defense forces ready and 
potential. 

ter must include radar outposts, 
| ground missiles capable of inter 
nd destroying at least part of the 
planes or missiles, mobile ground 
beat off an air or seaborne in 
da retaliatory force capable of 
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instant action. No longer can the nation 
depend 


m skeletonized units, the report 
warned 


although economy cuts alread\ 
have reduced the 
sition 


Arm, toa precarious po 


Dire Possibilities \ further note of 
warning was struck by the Army when it 
suggested that new atomic weapons might 
be constructed without detection even un 
der the most rigid of international controls. 
Weapons might be devised capable of dis 
persing atomic particles without the accom 
panying explosion. Presumably these by 
products of peaceful atomic energy employ 
ment could be used aS aTe germs in biologi 
cal warfare 

The Navy's report placed pushbutton 
wartare in the distant future but said that 
submarine warfare has already advanced 
to the point that an undersea war today 
would be much worse than the U-boat 
depredations of World War Il. The Navy 
also warned that Russia has a considerable 
submarine fleet plus access to the latest 
German designs. It also described passive 
and active measures the Fleet is taking to 

itomic attack 

But the Army and Navy could only 
warn. Active 


piotect itself against 


measures rested with the 
per ple and their representatives on Capi 
tol Hill. And each leaf torn from. the 
calendar meant time lost that could neve1 
be replaced. 


Mars Next? 


lo an Arm, that Was hard put at times 


to solve the intricate problems of global 
thought of interplane tar 
strife may seem like a bad dream. Thus fa 


our military invasions of space have been 


wartare the 


limited to bouncing a few radar impulses 
off of the moon. But an invasion of Mars 
to reverse the Wellsian fantasy, is seen as 
a sober and not necessarily very distant 
possibility by Major James R 
an Ordnance Reserve ofhcer, writing in 
irmy Ordnance. Major Randolph en 
Visions a roc ketb rns expedition to the red 


Randolph 


planet to establish an outpost that might 


prove useful in th third 
World War 
Granting that present technical obstacles 


Major Ran 


dolph says that they are not insurmount 


event of a 


to such an event are great, 


ible. He assumes that human life can bs 
maintained in the cold- thin air of Mars 
and foresees more or less permanent colo 
nies capable of sending rockets back to 


Earth 


miustic. 


Many astronomers are not so opti 


Petroleum Substitutes 


Atomic enerey notwithstanding, no 


proven substitute for liquid fuels for power 
and heat has vet bec n found. And as long 
as armies and air torces are depende nt on 
liquid fuels for their mobility the threat 
ened shortage ot petroleum products is a 
formidable obstacle to national self-suf 


ficiencv for war or defense. 


NEWS OF SCIENCE 





> 
But science already has five answers to 


the peti leum substitute problem accord 
ing to Dr. R. R. Savers, director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. Alcohol, made by 
the fermentation of vegetable matter, is 
named first but is not necessarily the most 
important The others are the conversion 
of natural gas to liquid fuel by th 
synthesis process the distillation of oil 


] 


shale; the liquefaction of coal or lignite by 


the high-pressure hydrogenation process 
and the conversion of water gas from coal 
or lignite by the 


Ihe U.S 


IS Investigating 


ras synthesis process 
Department of Agriculture 
manufacturing methods for 
the production of alcohol and other liquid 
fuels from agricultural residue, such a 
corncobs and bi th vovernime ntal Vvenck 
much 


and private industry have mack 


progress in the whol held rt svnthetic 
fuels 

One almost inexhaustible source seems 
burning of coal seams under 


a process now being experiment d 


to be the 
ground 
with in labama. Part of the pl duct of 
the underground burning is 1 combustibl 


gas that can be used for direct heating or 


from which liquid hue Can be m ice Pre 


liminary results ire encoure?in 
The High Cost of Push Butions 
Push-button warfare, if and when 


going to he 
Kenney, ¢ hiet of the Strategic Ai Fore 


hune some price tags on the de ve lopme nt 


expensive Gen. George 


or a >) OO00-mil ruided mi ile for devel 
“billions to construct the first 


thereafter, th 


opment 
one, $7,000,000 nodest 
sum” of $270,000 apiec« 

And with the accumulation of a numb 
of these weapons our troubles will hav 
just begun The control by radio be 
comes increasingly difficult and compl 
cated for every mile of increased rang 
control today look 
Another thing to think 


introduction of man-made 


Five-thousand-milk 
somewhat fantastic 
ibout is the 
static to intertere with ruiding such mi 
vy radio push-button wartare 


It must not be 


not around the corner 
set up as oul Maginot Line behind which 
we think we can sit secur Conclusion 

piloted bombers and fighters will carry 
the load in anv war within the next 20 


yvears 


A-Bomb Victims Studied 


Even now the extent of th 


frightful 


warfare cannot b 


\ 10d ( xample 
\tomic 
a body composed of Army 


possibilities of atomic 
fully realized s found in 
the report of the Bomb Casualty 
Commission 
Navy, ana civ ilian scientists and phy sicians 
that has just completed a special study of 
the casualties at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 

The Commission states that it may tak 
several generations, perhaps 100 years, be 
fore it is known definitely whether some 
Japanese babies are going to be born de 


formed or abnormal becaus« 


of irradiation 
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lamage to their parents’ germ cells. That 
uch abnormaliti will oceur at all is not 
ertain. It is known that, after several 


enerations, changes or mutations caused 
y irradiation do show up in certain species 
t insect life. Whether this pattern extends 


to the hum in race remains to be seen. 
irradiation St 
Autopsy 


\-bomb victims by the 


I he question of atom 


rilitvy also is still unresolved. 


‘studies made of 
revealed cases of tem 


other 


Commission have 


porary sterility but factors present, 
uch as starvation and infectious diseas« 
make it difhcult to determine the exact 
iuse of sterility in individual cases. Here, 

gain, true conclusions must await the pas 

we of time 

The Commission did find that persons 

in concrete buildings only 500 meters from 
the center of the blasts were burned no 
worse than exposed persons three times 


farther away. Too, a large number ol 
burns, the Commission discovered, healed 
with large accumulations of scar tissue, 
called keloids. But whether these are fore 
runners of cancer and why they occurred 


re still medical mysteries 


Canadian Developments 


Ihe Canadian Army plans to establish 


1 forward defense 


line of radar warning 
Arctic Circle some 2,000 
United States—Cana 
Ansel E. Talbert, New 
York Herald-Tribune staff writer, reported 


ifter a 5,000-mile tour of Canadian defense 


devices insick the 
miles north of the 


di in bound ivy 


establishments 
T he st 


with ele 


devices) will be coordinated 


tronK screens tor detonating 


Wom ind other explosives which could 
be sent across the polar route—the shortest 
between North America and the 
land mass of Europe and Asia,” he added. 

In addition “there will be 


dist nec 


a chain of 
frontier from 
interceptor 


rockets can be sent aloft against the bomb 


alone the northern 


hehter 


bases 
which aircraft and 
ers or guided missiles of an enemy which 
othe r means t riled to destroy.” 

While many of these projects still are in 
the planning and experimental stage, Tal 
bert reports that “Canada has moved rap 
idly during the past vear to organize and 
perfect the Dominion’s own defense sys 
tem, and in some phases the Canadians 


are ahead of this country.” 


OCCUPATION 


Food Chief for Occupied Areas 


Tracy S. Voorhees, who has been serv 
ing as Special Assistant to Secretary of 








War Patterson, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of War Department 
Food Administrator for Occupied Areas. 
The post has been created, according to 
Secretary Patterson, to meet the threat of 
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famine in Germany, Japan, and Korea. 

Mr. Voorhees, who accompanied ex 
President Herbert Hoover on the recent 
food mission to Germany, was about to 
leave the War Department for his New 
York law practice, but agreed to serve in 
his new post until the next harvest, while 
the threat of famine exists. 

The office was established on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Hoover and Howard 
C. Petersen, Assistant Secretary of War, 
who has responsibility for the administra 
tion of civil affairs in occupied areas. As 
Food Administrator, Mr. Voorhees will 
concern himself with programs for im- 
porting food, seed and fertilizers into the 
occupied countries, both to meet their im- 
mediate need for food and to enable them 
to increase food production. 


GERMANY 
EUCOM Vice USFET 


“United States Forces, European The 
ater”—organized in July 1945 when the 
formal occupation began—became “Euro- 
pean Command” March 15, when Lt. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay assumed command on the 
relief of Gen. Joseph T. McNarney. On 
the same day the European Command 
PRO abbreviated the new designation to 
EUCOM in an official release, thus pro 
viding a successor to SHAEF and USFET. 

General Clay is military governor of 
the U.S. occupation zone as well as Com 
mander in Chief of EUCOM. His deputy 
commander and chief of staff, Maj. Gen. 
Clarence R. Huebner, is also C.G. U.S. 
Ground and Service Forces, Europe 

USGSFE?). Gen. Clay and Gen. Hueb- 
ner have been nominated for temporary 
promotion to general and lieutenant gen- 
eral respectively. 

Maj. Gen. Frank A. Keating is deputy 
military governor of the U.S. Zone in 
Germany, and C.G., office of Military 
Government for Germany. 

EUCOM'’s shoulder patch will be the 
former USFET patch, which is a replica 
of the SHAEF patch except that the 
background is blue instead of black. 


JAPAN 
End of Occupation in Sight? 


In his first formal press conference 
since the eve of the war, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur last month made the front 
pages of the world’s press with the state- 
ment that the time was “approaching 
when we must talk peace with Japan.” 

The occupation job, the General said, 
was a three-part proposition: military, po- 
litical and economic. As reported by the 
Associated Press, General MacArthur said 
that the military purpose of the occupation 
had been completed, the political purpose 
was “approaching such completion as is 
possible under occupation,” but the eco- 
nomic purpose was far from being com- 
pleted. 


“Our problem is to kee; 
General MacArthur said jp 
Japan's plight. 1 
sentence was a paraphase of 
by Winston Churchill to G 

The military purpose of 
tion, the General said, “\ 
that Japan will follow the 
and never again be a menace 
said, had been accomplished 
her own initiative and with 
has completed a constitution 


economic 


the great step of renouncin 
This will leave Japan “unp: 
we withdraw. [Then] who 
protect them?” 

Two methods were poss On 
which he did not favor, was “to backtrack 
and permit Japan small military esta} 
.” The other was that the U; 


) 


ments. . . sited 
Nations exercise control: “If the United 
Nations are ever to succeed, this js th 
most favorable opportunity it has ey 
had. Japan would be willing and would 


desire it. 

In answer to a question as to how soo 
a peace treaty should be signed, h 
answered, “For the record, I'll say as soon 
The days of SCAP [Sy 
preme Command for the Allied Powers 
should cease completely with a pes 
treaty . . . conditions are ripe for it now 

In Washington the State Department 
said that practical circumstances mad 
impossible for a peace treaty to be sign 
immediately. The European peace trea 
come first and only so much can be dor 
at a time. Some preliminary work had bx 
undertaken on the treaty with Japan 
Department reported. 


CHINA 


Forces in China 

By June 1 it is estimated that US 
Forces in China will number appr 
mately 6,180 officers and men, Secretar 
of State George C. Marshall informed th 
Soviet Union in a letter dated March 

That force, according to Gen. Marsha 
letter will be distributed about as follows 

U.S. Army (all staff and service forces 
Advisory group, 750; office and propert 
guards, 351; air transport, 160; graves 
registration service, 94; miscellaneous staf 
and services, 155. Total: 1,510. 

U.S. Navy (Call staff and service forces 
advisory group, 128; services in connect 
with port and weather facilities in Shang 
hai, Tsingtao and Tientsin, 1,043. Tota 
1,171. 

U.S. Marines (all on guard 
curity duty): combat type—Intantry 
636, air, 499; staff and service—ground 
1,154, air, 210. Total: 3,499. 

In the same letter Secretary Mars! 
reminded the Soviet Government 
while the U.S. forces in China had ' 
patriated approximately 3,000,0' Japa: 
nese, we did not know what had happene¢ 
to the estimated 700,000 Japanese “Pp 
tured by the Russians in Manchuria 


as possible. 


ind ™ 
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‘‘Slanted’”’ History 


A REVIEW BY HARVEY A. DE WEERD 


[His K IS THE MOST FLAGRANT 


has come to my 


EXAMPLE OF 
attention in 


SLANTED 
\ recent years. One 
1c that the isolationists and America Firsters would 
nately present a “fixed” history fastening the sole 

the war on President Roosevelt and his advisers. It is not 
prising to find a Chicago Tribune correspondent lining up 
evidence” to demonstrate that there was a “monstrous plot” 
Stimson, Knox, Hull, and Marshall 
bring an 80 per cent peace-loving American public into an 
irable war in Europe by provoking Japan to attack a de 
weakened and unready garrison at Pearl Harbor. Mr. 
stern attempts to show that the administration wanted 


blame 


the part of Roosevelt, 


strike the first blow of its carefully planned war, 
it wanted a “little surprise,” not a big one crippling the 

cific feet and killing 3,600 men. After the ‘ ‘big surprise” at 
Pea il Harbor, the ediniaslateation stopped at nothing to cover 
ts deception of the public. It staged phony investigations, 
bowbeat witnesses, rewarded all those who helped in the 
and punished those who did not. That, is Mr. 
Morgenstern’s story of the 
When “history” is written in a vacuum or with a fixed pur 
pose the results are bound to be distorted. Nowhere does Mr. 
Morgenstern consider the immediate and long-range implica- 
tions of Axis aggressions up to December 7, 1941. True, he 
makes a sharp remark or two about the horrid nature of Nazis 
ind Fascists, but he follows this immediately with a terrific non 
equitur. In a resplendent passage that characterizes his general 
naccuracy the author Says: 


in brief, 
“secret war.” 


it was not easy to forget that 
he British Empire rested upon the exploitation of hundreds of 
iillions of natives sweating out their lives in the steaming 
rines of the Rand at 7 cents a day or in the jungles of New 
linea at 5% cents a day. Reference to even a World 
lmanac would have shown Mr. Morgenstern that there are 
t hundreds of millions of natives in the Rand and New 
suinea—but it would have spoiled a good figure of speech. All 
hat being “true,” Mr. Morgenstern would have had us appease 
he Axis without facing the open in terms of America’s 
position in a world dominated by Germany and Japan. Con 
entrating on the alleged way in which the President led us 
war, he ignores these factors entirely. 


mt 


lhe background of Mr. Morgenstern’s plot is as follows. By 
iding Britain, F.D.R. had already taken the United States into 
i war in the Atlantic. At the Atlantic Charter meet- 


August 1941) the President promised to support the Brit 
h b and Dutch in resisting further Japanese aggression in the 
aciic. Both these steps were taken without consulting or 


forming Congress and the people. What Mr. Morgenstern 
*Pearl Harbor: The Story of the Secret War. By George Morgenstern 
¢ Devin-Adair Company. 425 Pages; Index; $3.00 
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apparently wanted the President to do in those days, when we 
were militarily unprepared for war, was to hold a full dress 
public debate on American-Japanese relations, though such a 
debate—without the information contained 


Japanese inter 
would have been 


and to have revealed our in 
tercepts would have resulted in the end of diplomatic relations 
with Japan and war. As the British historian E. H. Carr 
pointed out, the terrible disability under which a democracy 
works when pitted against a totalitarian state arises from the 
fact that it cannot divulge all the knowledge about 
the military strength and probable intentions of other coun 
tries. 


cepts absurd; 


has 


it pe SSESSES 


hus ‘ ‘public discussions of foreign policy are conducted 
in a partial or total ignorance of one of the factors which must 
be decisive in determining it. . . .” 

Che heart of Mr. Morgenstern’s plot is to be found in his 
interpretation of the Japanese intercepts. Since we had “magic” 
we were able to read messages sent from Tokyo to its diplomatic 
representatives abroad. author that the 
administration knew precisely when and where the Japanese 
would strike. He believes that the men in the Office of Naval 
Intelligence and in the War Plans Division of the War Depart 
ment General Staff knew that the Japanese would stage an air 


[his convinces the 


attack on Pearl Harbor on the morning of December 7, 1941, 
and that they deliberately refrained from. w: ining the com 
manders on duty there. He attaches great Sis gnihies ince to Gen 
eral Marshall’s horseback ride, to C ‘olone! Walter Bedell 


Smith’s inaction, to the fact that commercial radio rather than 
the scrambler phone was employed to warn General Short 
Chus, by keeping Admiral Kimmel and General Short in the 
dark about the known intentions of the Japanese until after the 
blow was struck, President Roosevelt and his henchmen 
brought a united nation into a war which the people did not 
want. 


In order to prove his point beyond all question, Mr. Morgen 
stern shows that all those who helped in the plot (Generals 
Gerow and Marshall, and Colonel Smith) received subsequent 
promotions and important assignments in the government. 
Those officers in the War Plans Division (Colonels R. S. Brat 
ton and Otis K. Sadtler) who tried to warn the commanders at 
Pearl Harbor were not promoted. Mr. Morgenstern asserts that 
the magnitude of the Pearl Harbor disaster and the anger of 
the American public for a time kept the people from suspecting 
the plot. However, the fact that Pearl Harbor was a “bigger 
surprise” than the administration wanted forced the President 
to appoint a packed Board of Inquiry headed by Supreme Court 
Justice Roberts. The of the 


whitewash the administration make 


purpose \oberts Board was to 


and scapegoats out of 
For this service members of the 


General McNarney and 


Kimmel and Short. Xoberts 


Board Admirals Reeves and Stand 
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ley) were promoted. The author hints that the War and Navy 
Departments probably destroyed the controversial “winds” mes- 
sage to cover up their shortcomings. He also implies that ihe 
two departments put pressure on witnesses to change their 
earlier damaging testimony. Characteristically he shows that 
the men who succeeded in getting these witnesses to change 
their testimony were also promoted! 

\ historian can be judged by the kind of evidence he ac- 
cepts or rejects. Mr. Morgenstern rejects the evidence and 
testimony of reputable American public servants where it does 
not assist in proving his plot. On the other hand, he accepts 
such doubtful historical evidence as the Konoye Memoirs, the 
postwar ramblings of Von Neurath, and the minority report of 
the Joint Congressional Committee at their face value. Mr. 
Morgenstern is the kind of historian who proves the following 
statement: “The President wanted to get in the war” by quot 
ing the following in a footnote: “‘At any time after 1936 it 
was evident that a European war would not have been un 
welcome to the administration in Washington; largely as a 
means of diverting public attention from its flock of uncouth 
economic chickens on their way home to roost, but chiefly as a 
means of strengthening its malign grasp on the country’s politi 
cal and economic machinery’—Albert J. Nock, Memoirs of a 
Superfluous Man, p. 248.” The partisanship of the author 
could hardly be made more apparent! 

Che author's eagerness to credit our enemies with good in- 
tentions and to discredit all the acts of the wartime administra 





tion leads him into some amusing absurdities. On page 
the text he soberly shares a Japanese fear that the Ame 
occupation of Dutch Guiana (November 24, 1941) wou! - 
followed by a similar occupation of the Dutch East [ncicc! 
Mr. Morgenstern placed a great deal of confidence in the 

of the Japanese “liberals” to control the war party. He sin 
believed that the Japanese wanted “peace” in December 
\ll we had to do, of course, was to accept their terms. | 
lieves that peace was possible right up to November 29 
Che Japanese naval task force already at sea with sealed 
to attack Pearl Harbor would have been called back. || 
nothing wrong in negotiating with a country which 
loaded pistol pointed at your heart and which says in 
“If you agree to our demands before November 29 all \ 
well. After that time things are going to happen automati 
After quoting the Japanese time-limit intercept, Mr. Morgen 


a 


stern makes the incredible statement Cp. 184): “Thi ws 
how far Japan was willing to go in reaching a settlement.” 
Nowhere, to my knowledge, has pistol-point diplomacy received 
a more hearty indorsement by a man whose country was on 
the receiving end of the offer—and the pistol! 

In the past many attempts have been made in writing to 


prove that Bacon wrote Shakespeare, that Lincoln was not 
killed by Booth, that Booth was somebody else, that the Cardiff 
giant was real, and that the earth is flat. I have a feeling thar 
Mr. Morgenstern’s “monstrous plot” will ultimately tak 

place alongside these other interesting and less sinister yarns 


Psychology of The Top Nazi Leaders 


A REVIEW BY BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE 


WHEN MOST OF THE TOP NAZI LEADERS FELL INTO THE HANDS 
of the Allied armies and were later imprisoned at Nuremberg, 
it seemed like a good idea to find out what made them tick. 
Among those selected for that job was Dr. (then Lieutenant 
Colonel) Douglas Kelley. For five months Dr. Kelley had 
daily interviews with the culprits, up until the time they quit 
ticking—either by their own hands or at the end of a rope. 
Dr. Kelley’s examinations took place in all 22 individual cells 
of the criminals; from whence comes the title of his book. 

Although a well qualified psychiatrist, Dr. Kelley’s writing 
is neither technical nor pedantic. He starts out by describing 
the environment which permitted the rise to power of such 
individuals. Their success—as well as final failure—Dr. Kelley 
attributes chiefly to the emotional sway Hitler acquired over 
80 million German people. Dr. Kelley then points out the 
professional or sadistic part played by each of Hitler's main 
henchmen; not with regard to the crimes they committed, but 
to those psychological characteristics possessed by each, which 
best fitted them for the over-all requirements of Nazi barbarism 
and hate-rousing propaganda. 

Rudolf Hess, he found to be a childish individual with 
hysterical manifestations. Rosenberg, the bloody and violent 
exponent of racial discrimination, was characterized by a com- 
plete lack of consideration for human values and human rights. 
Goering, according to Dr. Kelley, was courageous, a natural 
leader, but vain and addicted to self-admiration on a large scale. 
Nevertheless, he surprisingly enough proved to be neither a 
confirmed drug addict nor a homosexual. Like all others who 


*22 Cells In Nuremberg. By Douglas M. Kelley, M.D. Greenberg, 
Publisher. 245 Pages; $3.00. 
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came in close contact with Hitler's brood of assassins, Dr. Kelley 
admired Goering’s personal attributes above all others con 
fined at Nuremberg. For Jodl and Keitel, he almost finds ex 
cuses. In Kaltenbrunner, he depicts a two-faced, puerile-looking 
individual who was, nevertheless, an arrogant, sadistic, heart 
less killer. Von Ribbentrop turned out to be, at the end, a 
terribly frightened rat in a trap. And so on for the inmate of 
each cell to the very last one. 

Unfortunately, Hitler was already dead and, therefore, not 
available for consideration, but Dr. Kelley submits a summary 
on the Fuehrer based upon a study and psychoanalysis of that 
character's helpers. Briefly, Dr. Kelley concludes that Adolf 
Hitler was a frustrated individual who suffered a definite fee! 
ing of inferiority which he finally overcame by an actual belief 
that he was superior to the Divinity. From that point on, 
Dr. Kelley deviates from the psychological and _ psychiatric 
viewpoint to establish a moral and to indulge in a warning to 
America. First, he says, in order to avoid similar conditions in 
this country, we must remove all vestige of voting restrictions 
from all our citizens. Second, every eligible person must be 
made to vote. Third, we must not vote for anyone showing the 
slightest proclivity for racial discrimination. And last, but not 
least, we must educate our voters to be controlled by logic and 
never to be persuaded by emotional reactions. No one « yuld 
find fault with those basic conceptions of democracy advo ited 
by Dr. Kelley, but the thought occurs that we might stil! have 
a long way to go in their accomplishment. Nevertheless, Dr 
Kelley has, by analyzing the weaknesses of fallen foreign 
leaders, shown us what not to accept in our own statesmen it 
we hope to avoid a similar catastrophe to our nation. 
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ARMY LIFE 


codes are invited to contribute items to this 

e. Significant, but little known facts about 

wl bet is going on at camps, posts and stations, 
ad light, humorous accounts of life in the 
Army, past and present, are desired. Contribu- 
ns accepted and used will be paid for at our 
egular rates. No contributions for this depart- 
ent will be returned unless postage to cover 
he cost of mailing is enclosed. Short articles 
of opinion belong in “Cerebrations” and will 
continue to find a place there. No unsigned 
-ontributions will be considered; pseudonyms 
will be used if requested by the contributor. 





Sound Off 
lime and place: 1918, on the Western Front in France. 
During a lull in operations a brigade commander was visit 
‘is forward battalions. This old war-horse was known 


l 
| 
i 


the service for his fluency in two languages, English and 


The sector was fairly quiet and there was an extensive 
twork of trenches. The general and his aide were met 
they entered the trenches by Captain “Stoopy,” who 
their guide. Now the skipper was an old-timer, 

n exnoncom, rugged but bent in the service. Without a 
rd, Stoopy moved out. It had been raining and the foot- 

g was mucky. Unconsciously all members of the party, 

ng Stoopy, moved in humped over silence. A “Yes, 
“No, sir” in a throaty grow] was all the conversation 
skipper would offer. 

Finally after slipping and sliding for some time, the 
general whispered for a breather. He was a mess; his 
tunic, breeches and boots daubed with mud. Sliding up to 
the captain he asked the direction of the front. The skipper, 
vithout a word and still squatting, pointed his thumb over 

s shoulder. The brigadier then whispered, “How far?” 
Stoopy made some rough calculations and hoarsely whis 
i ered “Two thousand yards.” The general straightened up, 

red and sputtered, “This is a (profanity) outrage! What 

"? profanity), (obscenity), (profanity) do you mean 
by this Cobscenity, obscenity) crawling along and (pro 

nity) whispering? Answer me! Sound off!” The skipper 
igh tened up as best he could, with one hand at the 

t his back and the other pointing at his throat, and 


sm 


7 


vheezed laconically, ‘ ‘Backache. Sore throat.”—Cotoner 
C. I. Bapce. 
7 oA 7 
Too Near An Old Mule 
It h 


ppened when my company was on the rifle range at 


Schofield Barracks before this last disturbance. My best 
nlisted instructor was a sergeant named McGaw, an old- 
‘imer with some twenty years service. The year before he 
n mies 1 high shot in the regiment although he was blind 


ight eye because, he said, as a recruit he had got 
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his head “too near an old mule. 


He shot right-handed by 
laving his neck over the small of the stock, pressing his nose 
against the cocking piece (we are talking about the 
Springfield now!) and squinting through the sight with 
his lett eve. 

| had a brand-new second lieutenant named Moran who 
was also a fine shot. He was a pertect model of what the 
training regulations meant when they described a rifleman 
in position to fire. Moreover his performance during the 
preliminary training and firing tacitly indicated that he 
meant go all out when we went fo! record. 

The first day of record firing began ver 1 breathless 
dawn—a rifleman’s dream. We started at 600 yards slow 
fire, and the way Moran and McGaw a each other indi 
cated to me that something — in the air. The first ser 
geant sensed it too, and said, “You know, C aptain, | think 
that the Lieuten: int is going to try to move 7 “Gaw out ol 
first place this vear.” We agreed to watch and say nothing 

After the first order had its scores it was apparent that 
the contest was on. Moran had a possib le, but a four on 
the first shot gave McGaw a 49. Neither had any comment. 

On the next range, 500 yards 1 apid, both had 48s, good 
for this one, which usually separated the men from the 
boys. On the 500 vi irds slow Moran slipped and got a 
couple of wart-fours, while McGaw trembled in silent 
rage because he had a 49 again. This put them even and 
ended the shooting for the day. 

The next morning, on the offhand, McGaw went one up 
with a 47 to Moran’s 46, but the score was more than 
evened on the “Rocking and Reeling,” where Moran blazed 
a beautiful 49 (the breeze had come up by then), and 
McGaw limped in with a 46. 

Then for some reason we went to the 200 yi urd ri ipid fire 
instead of staying at the 300 for the rapid. By this time 
the wind was intermittent, about 8 to 10 miles and was 
playing hob with the kneeling position. Apparently M« 
Gaw was relying on his experience to make up the dif 
ference, because fully five minutes before the order came 
up to fire, he boldly set his sights, wrapped them in an 
old rag, and laid his rifle on the rack. Then he sauntered 
over to the Lister-bag for a drink. 

Moran quietly picked up McGaw’s rifle, inspected the 
sight-setting, then re-wrapped the rifle and moved off. This 
little maneuver was observed by the first sergeant and my 
self. Moran, after looking carefully at his own sights, 
made no change. 

Neither shot well at this range, but apparently McGaw’s 
confidence was justified. He shot a 47 while the lieutenant 
came off with a 45, evening the score once more and in 
citing the rest of the company to numerous wagers—mostly 
‘“Sawbone.” 

On the last range, 300 yi urds rapid fire, Sergeant M« 
Gaw minutely inspected the wind. He sniffed it, he threw 
up grass. He gazed long and intently at the red flag at the 
firing point; and then, with a pair of field: glasses, ex 
amined the one at the butts. Finally, he set his sights (al 
though it was five minutes before he would fire) and 
wrapped his rag around his rear sight. Placing his rifle on 
the rack he departed—this time for the latrine. 

Lieutenant Moran again picked up McGaw’s rifle and 
examined the sights. This time he frowned and glanced 
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up at the red flag. Then, with an almost imperceptible 


shrug, he rewrapped the sights and moved over to his own 
rifle. 

\t the ery, “First order up!’ 
time to pick up his rifle and saunter to his place. 
was alre ady getting his feet in position. “Odd numbers 
only! “Re ady on the Right?” “Ready on the Left?”- 


‘Ready the McGaw’s right hand flew to his 


’ McGaw had just enough 


Lt. Moran 


Firing line!” 
knob. 


When the scored targets came up a curious sight met 


windage “Targets!” 

our eyes. Sergeant McGaw’s group neatly covered the bull's 
eye, his first possible. But Lieutenant Moran’s group, just 
as neat, was centered six inches to the right—upwind—ol 
the black. His look of blank dismay turned to rage, and 
then I saw what I'd hoped I'd see, a weak grin and 


glance of appreciation at Sgt. McGaw!—Cotonet Epwin 


ML. Van Bisper 


“Messing Around” 

[he commander of an infantry regiment in combat is 
on the payroll for just one thing—to get things done. And 
he can’t win the war singlehanded; he has to rely on other 
men to do the actual fighting. That's why a little practical 
psychology comes in handy; you can’t make tired men keep 
going in the face of de ath just by wiggling the eagles on 
your shouk le rs. 

One of the regimental commanders in my division was a 
A little guy with a natty 

pistol that looked too 
big for him, he egged his men on with a constant stream of 


master of “psychological warfare.” 


Ronald Colman moustache and 


and they loved him for it. 

One of his battalion commanders required special han 
dling though. A big, bluff man who feared neither the 
Germans nor the Mac had a crack battalion and 
would jump on anyone who dared criticize it—his friend the 
colonel, 


wisecrac ks and sarcasm 


brass, 


the division commander or anyone else. 

So when Mac’s battalion began to lag when the regiment 
was hacking its way through the Siegtried Line, the pint- 
sized colonel trotted out a new routine. He got on the radio 
and talked to one of his other battalion commanders, know- 
ing that Mac would be listening in on the same frequency. 
He ended with the comment, 
in X . 

Sure enough, as soon as he signed off, the radio crackled 
angrily and Mac checked 

“I heard what you said about me messing around. I want 
you to know that | am out of the town of X- and the 
head of my column is 200 yards past phase line 10.” 

Mac’s battalion was hard to catch after that.—Roserr L. 
Hewrrt. 


“Mac is still messing around 


A y 7 


Marching Fire in 1862* 

In great haste we of the centre sprang up and recovered 
our place in line. It was the last stop or pause in our ad- 
We had been drilled long enough under fire, and 
we broke away from the lieutenant colonel. Once he tried 
his utmost to make us halt, dress the line and give a volley, 
said to do in battle. But he might as well 


vance, 


as regulars are 


*From A Volunteer's Adventures. By John William DeForest. Copy- 
right, 1946, by Yale University Press. Reprinted by permission. 
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have ordered a regiment of screeching devils to | 
we swept in the teeth of canister and musketry, ; 
loading and firing as fast as possible. There y 
pressure inward toward the colors that some of 
weights were crowded out of their places, and we y 
ranks deep instead of two. Little Sweeny, who be! 
the left ct the company, fidgeted along the rear in 

a crack to poke his gun through until my second | 
dragged him back to his post and roared at hin 
in h—Il are you doing on the right?” 

“Liftenant, I'm purtectin’ thim colors,” yelped 
and then sent a bullet over Mouton’s rear guard 

* * * 

It was contrary to rules for me to remain in 
rank after the firing had commenced; but I had 
tenants behind the line, and I thought it best to let 
see one of their officers. Marching where I did in th 
of the regiment, I noticed that it had forged slightly ahead 
of the flank companies, so that I could look easily in both 
directions. .. . 

Meantime we of the 12th [Connecticut] tramped 
ward, 


on 
keeping up our tumultuous fire and gradually 
straightening our line. Several times I thought impatiently 
“Shall we ever get there?” I was angry because thos 
Butternuts shot at us; and I wanted to make them quit it 
wanted to whale them for it. I had sabre and revolver al! 
ready, for of course I expected a severe hand-to-hand strug 
gle; not having yet learned that bayonet fighting occurs 
mainly in newspapers and other works of fiction. 

The field, as I have said, was some five hundred yards 
long. We had traversed more than half of it before | say 
any Confederates; and their cannon I did not see at all, so 
well were they masked by shrubbery; I could only dis 
tinguish their position by the puffs of smoke which they 
shot forth. The first troops that we caught sight of cam 
running down the crossroad from the forest on the west, as 
if they had been hastily summoned to re-enforce the lin 
in front of us. I suppose that they were the Terre Bonn: 
militiamen, about five hundred strong, mostly of French 
stock and not very zealous Rebels. Without forming o 
halting they opened a hasty sidelong fire, and then brok 
for the neighboring thickets, disappearing like young par 
tridges. 

Mouton’s centre, the Crescents and the 18th Louisiana 
old soldiers and good ones, still remained firm. But ere we 
had got within a hundred yards of them, the guns on thei 
right ceased firing; and a moment later swarms of men in 
grey uniforms sprang out of the ditch which had sheltered 
them, and fled at full speed; to my eyes they seemed to he 
jumping over each other like panic- stricken sheep. At this 
sight the 12th raised a scream of exultation and redoubled 
its uproar of musketry. 

Just then a stunning volley, the voice of the Thirte: 
coming into action, rang Out on our left. It was give n with 
out orders from Colonel Birge, but the sight of the escaping 
enemy was an irresistible temptation. Forward trampled 
both regiments, smack up to the cypress fence, yelling with 
delight and blazing away at the woods, although the enemy 
had vanished like a dream. It was all that the officers coulé 
do to halt the excited men and put an end to their riotous 
shouting. I was amazed at the feebleness of the So: thern 


nth 
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d could not imagine that we had already won 


. firing be stopped?” | said to the lieutenant 
we not wasting ammunition on a mere party 
ing!” he ordered, riding down the line; and 
difficulty quiet was restored. 

e regiment push into the woods?” I now 
he enemy may re-form there and drive us back.” 
enant colonel improved on my suggestion; he 
wo companies to search the wood. Meantime 
of the remaining companies re-formed ranks, 
their men and had the roll called. We had 
into shape when we heard a cheer on our left 

Weitzel was making a speech to the 13th. 
‘id to our comrades in victory I could not hear, 
dress to us was an admirable bit of practical 


lwelfth Connecticut, you have done well. That is the 
Rey ton stop, and the enemy won't stay. 

| ; the best speech I ever he: 1rd,” commented one 

Of course the regiment hurrahed vaingloriously for the 


ind for itself. Our lieutenant colonel now had a 
Ut with us. 
l welfth, vou have done well,” he declared. “But not so 
had hoped.” 
\ Voice. “What did you want, Colonel? We made 
ske d idle.” 
eutenant Colonel. “Yes, I know that. That was all 
But | wanted you to do it more coolly. After the 
o that you have had I thought you would go through 
ke a parade. I tried to halt you in the middle of the 
to dress the line and fire a volley. I shouted at you 
ill my might; but I couldn't get you to stop. 
ices. “We didn’t hear a word ‘a it, Colonel.” 
Lieutenant Colonel. “I suppose not. I don’t see how you 
uld hear when you were yelling so al keeping up such 
re. | never heard such a racket before. And now, 
guard, why didn’t you shake out those colors?” 
Color Sergeant. “We rolled them up to go through the 
wds, Colonel.” 
Liewtenant Colonel. “That was all right. But next time, 
nenever you come to a clear spot, let them fly. Never 
nd the battle rents. They only make the old flag more 


[here was some grumbling at the unthankful tone of ou 
mmander's remarks. We thought we had done our duty 


s well as could be expected, considering the difficulties 

the ground and the fact that it was our first fight. Even 
w, alter a respectable experience under fire, I declare that 
nev iw a more dexterous, vigorous and effective ad 
ince, and that it reflected great credit on the training 
hicl had received from our critical commander. 

* * * c 
lt was the first retreat [the prisoners said] that [their 


id ever ordered, although he had been in eight 
gagements. A captain added that our advance was a 


startling thing to look at from his side of the field. “We 
expected,” he explained, “to see you come on in the usual 
style—halt to fire, and then advance again—not fire and 
come on all together.” 


“Your firing didn’t hurt us,” said a soldier. “But vour 
coming on and yelling scared us.” 
’ x ~ 


Although | have described the combat of Labadieville a 
great length, it cost our regiment but three killed and six 
teen wounded [plus one officer c: iptured or missing] while 
the whole brigade lost but ninety-seven men. The hight 
had been short; from the passage of the first shell over the 
12th to our victorious halt at the final fence only eighty min 
utes had clapsed; and during our charge across the open 
lot we had spoiled the enemy's aim by blazing away as we 
advanced. Some of the prisoners told us that, what with the 
whistling of our bullets and the flying of cypress splinters, 
their ditch was a most disagreeable hole to be in 

It was obvious that our musketry had killed the enemy’s, 
for out of our nineteen hurt only six were hit by bullets 
Notwithstanding our lieutenant colonel’s criticism, I think 
we did wisely to blaze away while advancing, for, besides 
deranging the aim of the Southerners, it kept up the spirits 
of our own fellows, who felt that they were doing as much 
harm as they received, and so felt that they had a fair chance 
Of course there was some danger to the front rank from the 
rifles of the rear ranks; for instance, | had my neck slightly 
scorched by the fire of one of my own s Idiers JouHN Wu 
LIAM De Forest. 


“Shooting at Me”’ 

While we were fighting through the Siegfried Line in 
1944, our division artillery headquarters was located in an 
old-tashioned house in a German border town. The hous« 
Was on the near slope ot a ridge, which parte ally protected 
it from enemy artillery fire. Just the same, anyone sleeping 
upstairs got a little nervous when the night shift at the Ger 
man long-range guns Opposite us punched the time clock 
and st irted pounding the railroad tracks and the main sup 
ply road just past our front door. 

Division artillery lost its operations officer while it was 
there, and corps loaned it a replacement 1 precise, ” etifl 
mannered lieutenant wear who had been in charge of 
the sound-and-flash outfits which located enemy artillery 
\nd sure enough, about midnight of the colonel’s first night 
with us, shells started coming in near our headquarters 

The operations room in the cellar filled up in a hurry 
with sleepy, he ilf dre ssed men. | he n, suck le nly, In mar» he d 
the colonel from corps, wearing GI long underwear, dog 
tags, a wrist watch, an indignant look end nothing else 

le brushed past everyone and strode over to the direct 
line telephone to the nearest of his sound-and-flash unit: 

“Jughead Able Flash? This is Colonel 


thing about that artillery fire coming in... .” A pause, 


Do some 


while a voice at the other end said something. Then the 
colonel’s voice again, incredulous and almost plaintive 

“But this is important! This time they're shooting at 
\VIE!”—Roserr L. Hewrrr. 
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Books About Russia 


The alert military man of every rank has more time now 
to study the world and its potential for war, but he will not 
have the time or the chance to judge which, among the 
many current books, can inform him most accurately. It 
is particularly difficult to judge books on any aspect of 
Soviet Russia of which there are many with more to come. 

Books about Russia come from several types of authors. 
First are the propaganda books—any book by a Soviet author 
and any book by a Communist of any other country, includ- 
ing the United States. All such books are a mixture of 
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selected fact and untruth combined with party 
[hey are completely untrustworthy except as e 
propaganda, which, however, 


millions upe yn 
people swallow. 


They should not be shrugged of 
cal ones examined for propaganda method. 

Next there is the book by the sympathizer, usu 
in his political thinking, who is either blind to th 
of dictatorship and absolute government or who 

passing phase—and who finds much, very 
admire and little, very little to condemn. Such 
inclined to write full-length books on Russia wit! 
tioning the Soviet Army. Several American aut! 
written such books in the past year or two. The 3 
value for the military reader. They are unconscic, Da 
ganda full of idealized interpretations of fact and sed 
fact. 

Books about Russia written in an obvious spirit o| 
demnation throughout are similarly valueless, for the reader 
has little or no chance to evaluate undistorted fact. 

Then there is the earnest book by the author who js 
neither Communist nor American or other non-Russian 
radical but who wants desperately to find reasons why th: 
rest of the world can get along with Russia, and ways in 
which it might do so. Some of these books contain valu 
able observations of the Russian scene but the value is hard 
to judge from the book alone. The reader needs to know 
much about the author—how sound his judgment has been 
in the past, how realistic he is about military potentials 
and whether his urge to do good in the world is likely to 
affect his reporting of fact. The publishers’ blurbs on the 
jacket do not often give this information full) 


always candidly. 


dust 
Nor can the military reader always giv 
full credit to the reviews in important reviewing medi 
for they may be written by similar people. 

Finally there are the books of weighed fact, largely wu 
distorted by the author's political attitudes and _beliels 
And few enough there are of these. The attempt is mac 
to report with maximum accuracy. 
ind analysis are carefully kept separate-from reported fact 

It is the very few books in this last group which alone 
have much value for the American military man. Not in al 
cases is the author unbiased. At least one useful geography 
contains occasional bursts of admiration of things Russian 
gratuitously sandwiched among the cold geographical facts 

The Journat will continue to give particular emphasis 
to the books on Russia it finds upon examination to fall in 
the group of careful and apparently accurate reporting. | 
will review the others only in brief. 

A few months ago we particularly emphasized [he 
Strange Alliance, by Major General John R. Deane, an¢ 
we still stress its high value to all military as well as « vilian 
readers. 

The Soviet Spies,* by Richard Hirsch, is another piect 
of first-rate reporting, all based on the strictest fac’ \ é 
regret that it was received so late this month that ful 


Opinion, conjecture 


“*It’s $1.00, and we have it. 
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he future Army. 





nly appear in the next issue. It’s a thrilling 
nost importance to Americans. 
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Breadth of Commissioned Experience 


system of Regular Army officer promotion, 
d to Congress by the War Department and 
last month’s JouRNAL, seems to us a vast im 
ver any system the Army has ever had before. 
0 ect of the proposed change which has received 
i emphasis in discussion is the commissioning 
s in the Army rather than in separate branches. 
would be “assigned” to a branch for duty as 

\\ Jepartment directed. 
\1 question here is what effect this would have on 
Would actually 


branchless or “branch immaterial” Army? Would 


of officers in the future. 


general no longer follow a career largely com 
( life in a single arm or service but serve in several 
ferent branches for some years at a time? 
Or would things be much the same as before except for 
on each officer's commission? Can an officer still 
y “Lam an Infantryman” or “I am an Engineer”? 
I: seems plain that this will depend entirely on future 
ar Department policies. Cert 1inly the new wi 1y of com 
sioning would add flexibility—permit rounding out an 
ficer's training and making the most of his special apti 
udes simply through assignment without the hindrance of 
branch ties. But what will it do to pride of arm, which, 
xcept in its exaggerated, narrow form, is always desirable, 
nly in the combat branches but in the services? 

(he Journat believes in proper emphasis upon the com 
man, particularly upon the fighting man who closes 
vith the enemy. It also believes that the Infantryman who 
s thoroughly familiar with the work of every branch in a 
mbat division, and with that of such major cooperating 
ims as the Air Forces, is the best Infantryman. The same 


breadth is desirable in other branches. 


Mere commissioning in the Army instead of a branch 
| not gain that breadth, and of course no one in author- 
ty has said that it will. What will be necessary, is training 
nd service with units of different branches, and how this 
vill be worked out will have the highest importance for 
All will await with deep interest to see 
schemes for the broadest practi ‘al training and ex- 
rience are finally determined upon. 
Whatever is done further in this regard must preserve 
he esprit of the fighting man, but at the same time make 
timpossible for him to be narrow. He need not become a 


echnical expert in every field but he must have a full 
imiliarity with the capabilities, limitations and practical 
prob] of every arm and service, for they all affect the 


success of the combat arms. 


cannot get in one combined arms school course 


of a tew months’ duration and another of a year's duration 
within a period of ten or fifteen years. The broadening 
process should start early and shoul 1 be continuous. 

Che matter of commissioning all officers in the Army 


instead of a branch now rests with Congress, of course, 
but the actual effect of such a change will largely rest on 


the War Department policies that implement it 


Wolf Call 


\n Ordnance officer, speaking before a gathering of Re 
serve oflicers a few weeks ago, made a rather fervent plea 
for more security of information. Although most of his 
remarks were directed at high level releases, he touched 
upon careless breaches of security that occur in the lower 
levels. His theme seemed to be that no information should 
be released except that which was necessary to make 
possible for personnel in military service and in industry 
to do their jobs in making America strong. 

A major in G-2, during the early part of the war, phrased 
this idea more succinctly and more sweepingly. He said, 

“If nothing were pri nted, that would be the ideal situation. 
Tell them when the war starts, tell them when it’s over; 
tell them nothing between times.” 


[he Journat believes that a few people with ideas like 
this can do more harm to true military security than a 
dozen times their number with loose tongues. When 
security is kept for secrecy’s own sake, with little thought 
tow: urd we ighing the pro side as well as the con of re le asing 
an item of information, the natural result is a ske ptical out 
look toward all security. If Item A is Secret, and Item A is 
nev ertheless know n to thous: inds of people who can see that 
it obv iously couldn't help the ene my if he did know it, then 
they will certainly think Item B, which is also Secret, is 
probably not as important as the security people say. Re 
member the boy who cried “Wolf!” 

Some of the small boy security measures of the past 
would have been merely ridiculous if they hadn't built up 
an unhealthy distrust of all security. There was the case of 
the major who wrote a report, gleaned from unclassified 
documents, public periodicals, and some books with wide 
spread commercial sales. Several months later the same 
major, happening to be in Washington, asked to see what 
the War Department had on the subject. There was a re 
port, he was told, but he couldn’t see it because it was 
Secret. With the proper backing he was finally permitted 
to see the paper the War Department had—it was his own. 

Another officer, a lieutenant colonel this time, was flying 
to Europe on a highly secret and technical mission. At one 
of our island bases, where he was waiting for the weather 
to clear before his plane left, he was told to report to the 
base commander, who had a secret cable for him. The base 
commander, who was not at all familiar with the subject of 
the cable, would not let the lieutenant colonel see the cable, 
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but insisted on paraphrasing it for him. The paraphrase, 
as accomplished by an officer, even a general officer, un 
trained in the technical specialty, meant nothing to the 
lieutenant colonel, who was forced by the time element to 
threaten to telephone Washington to compel the base com 
mander to let him see the cable. 

hen we have the case of the bazooka. Military maga- 
zines were not permitted to reprint a German photo of our 
bazooka, with credit to Pressens Bild, the Swedish photo 
agency and with the statement that this was the device the 
Germans said was the American bazooka. This was security 
from whom? 

Service publications were not permitted to mention that 
malaria was prevalent in the Southwest Pacific, and were 
not permitted to use the word “radar,” although “tropical 
diseases” and “other means of detection of approaching 
aircratt” were permissible. 

Childish security measures of this sort had one effect 
that was deleterious to the entire security effort. The sol- 
dier who had vital information, information that would 
assist the enemy, often had no idea how vital his informa- 
tion was, and classed it with the restrictions that he knew 
were unreasonable. 

Proper security is important. How important it is, few 
officers or enlisted men realize. But unreasonable security 
defeats its own ends. The fable of the boy who called 
“Wolf!” should be slipped under the glass desk top of every 
officer who classifies military information. 


Part of Our Heritage 


The Journat has had occasion before this to comment 
on the excellency of the campaign histories and small-unit 
actions prepared and published by the Historical Division 
of the War Department under the general heading of 
“American Forces in Action Series.” In a few idle moments 
of leafing through the most recent of the series, St. L6, the 
thought occurred that these memorable battles and cam- 
paigns will someday be well known to American school 
children in the same way as Saratoga and Yorktown, New 
Orleans and Lake Erie, Chapultepec and the Alamo, Get- 
tysburg and Vicksburg, San Juan Hill and Manila Bay, 
Chateau-Thierry and the Meuse-Argonne, have been 
known to other generations of school children. 

But sober second thought leads to no assurance that this 
will be the case. Is it not true that the young Americans 
who fought and won this last war knew precious little about 
the battles their fathers had fought at Chateau-Thierry and 
in the Argonne only twenty-five years earlier? Yorktown 
and New Orleans, Gettysburg and Manila Bay, maybe, 
but the battles of World War I never found their rightful 
places in the history books used as texts in the American 
public schools. The reasons for the omissions are not ob- 
scure: they were but a result of the general pattern of ig- 
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noring war that sw ept the country between 1920 
Will it happen again? Leyte and St. L6, 
Okinawa were American battles that are as mu 
American history as any of the battles of pre’ 
Che battles of World War II should become a 

heritage. 
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60th Infantry Regiment Testimonial 


Follow Thru, a testimonial for the 60th Inf 


ment in World Wars I and II, is available to for em 
bers of the Regiment at no cost, we are informed Mort 
Stussman, historian of the Regiment. Mr. Stus re 
ports that members, former members and their relatiy -s jay 


obtain free copies by addressing him at Apartm: 
5405 9th St., N.W., Washington 11, D. C. 
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The Honor Roll 


The Journat has mentioned before that many of the 
units listed on the Honor Roll page are being carried out 
of consideration for the difficulties all units have had during 
the war and the period of postwar readjustment. Indeed 
units now inactivated are still carried as being one hundred 
per cent member-subscribers of The INFANTRY JouRNat 
because we anticipate that on reactivation—and we are 
thinking here principally of National Guard units—these 
units will want to continue their one hundred per cent 
standing. 

Obviously a wholesale weeding out was necessary. But 
we hesitated to do it until every chance was given for these 
units to continue their fine records. It would be unfair to 
report units that are less than one hundred percenters as 
being one hundred percenters when bona fide one hundred 
per cent units have worked hard to get up to date. 

And for the benefit of those who don’t know what the 
Honor Roll stands for, The Journat repeats again that it 
is a list of those units—of all components of the Army 
whose subunits and whose officers are one hundred per 
cent member-subscribers to the Infantry Association and 
its Journat. The Honor Roll got its start some twelve 
years ago and before the war the competition to get and 
keep the name of some of our most famous units on it was 
keen indeed. Some of the JourNnat’s staunchest supporters 
used to work long and hard getting member-subscribers 
We are reminded especially of Brigadier General Milton A. 
Hill, now retired, who escaped from the Philippines with 
General MacArthur in 1942. Up to that time General Hill 
had been responsible for getting almost 1,100 member- 
subscribers. We need more such loyal supporters, although 

we doubt if any magazine anywhere ever had a more loval 
group of well-wishers than the whole corps of Infantry and 
like-minded officers, who for forty-three years have seen (0 
it that their Journat is successful. May their tribe increase’ 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 

o is able to maintain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
7 fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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Normandy and the French 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Reply to Mr. David Kenyon Webster on his article “In De 
fense of Doggies” in Inranrry Journat, September 1946. 

You were neither assisted nor congratulated by the people of 
Normandy while the battle was raging in their country. All 
the while they were wishing for their liberation they had rea 
on to fear that they would have to pay dearly for this libera 
tion. At the present time many of those who esc raped, now 
envy the fate of those who remained under the rubble of their 
homes 

On the other hand, the failures of the allied operations at 
Dieppe, St. Nazaire, followed by horrible reprisals from the 
Germans, could not but subdue the enthusiasm of these people. 
I'he FFI themselves forbade their compatriots to show any kind 
of manifestation while they being liberated. At Ros 
Brittany, the Germans in a counter- 
shot down young children carrying Tricolor flags. 
I'ry to remember also the 


were 
porden, in my native 
offensive, 
atrocities which the Belgians suffered 
when you were pushed back at Bastogne. 

It is evident that the liberation, which we had longed for, 
was like a painful surgical operation, and we could not rejoice 
in France until we were sure of our liberation. 

You complain that the Frenchmen 


Normandy charged 
you a heavy price for horses and vehicles. 


It is the custom for 
the occupation troops to help themselves to whatever they need, 
without regard to the owner's rights, give him a ticket for the 
goods requisitioned and let the administration deal with him 
later. It is a pity that you did not use this procedure. 

I do not know what 
brother ot 


means but I believe it is the 
shifty) which the French poilu 
1914-18 war; 
enough to get out of difficulties is not stealing. 
advantage 


“scrounge” 
Systeme D” (D 
developed so highly during the to be smart 
It means taking 
of the circumstances and opportunities at hand 
without worrying about unnecessary scruples, when the life of 
your neighbor and your own are at stake. We can’t blame you. 
\nd why do you think we wouldn't see in you our liberators? 
That is, men who, not only content to rid us of the “Boche,” 
also helped us out of the distress in which we had been reduced 
by the invader and, in fact, that is what your Government did, 
after having completely crushed the enemy. What 
you so generously did for the German children, judging from 
the photographs in your article, you also did for the French 
children. Your conscience should feel at ease, 
the latter who suffered more than the former. 


but later, 


because it is 


lhe French proclaim that they are the most intelligent and 
the most cultured people in the world. I should prefer to hear 
someone else say that. But you never hear them say that they 
have the cleanest habits in the world. They are not even the 
most courageous at work; the Germans and the Russians, with- 
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out mentioning others, are probably harder work 

However, this does not authorize you to write “\\ Ame 
can Gls died every day to push the Germans from | 
French sat back . . .” This remark is uncalled {; 
ungrateful reflection on all those Frenchmen who bef, 
and after D-day to help you. If the Maquis of the ‘ 
France had not delayed the German divisions who wer 
ing ahead, coming from the south of France, your !and 
Normandy might have been a failure. 1, myself, h 
and your high command acknowledged the service which h 
been rendered by men who had only machine guns 
tanks. Did the “Maquis of Brittany not help you protect t! 
right Hank, help to neutralize the divisions massed in Brittany 
and help liberate Brest? Did the Maquis of the Center 
the Southwest of France not clear the road for the 
vour tanks in various parts of Alsace? 
I know. 


advance 


I speak only of what 


As for American plumbing contractors, we have unfortu 
nately not yet had the time to call on them. 
modern bathrooms, there are too many other indispensabl 
things in life which we lack. 

Do you think we were wrong in believing that, after havi 
de stroyed unnecessarily some of our cities, you should want ' 
help us restore them from their ruins? Take Lorient for 
stance, my native town, which the Liberator bombers hes \ 
completely at the beginning of 1942, and for what purpox 
The German submarine base was not destroyed and it is tod 
one of the strongest in the world. Just the same, 50,000 Fren 
men (Bretons) were forced to flee in winter, leaving behind 
them their town in flames. And many Bretons who suflere: 
and lost both family and belongings, rejoiced nevertheless at 
the trick played on the Germans, and said to themselves: “The 
Americans will help us rebuild our town and make it more moc 
ern.” Were we foolish to think in this manner? What have yo 
done in this regard? What remains true is that the 
landing in North Africa had raised our hopes; and the landing 
in Normandy, later, after a few days of anguish, filled us wit 
happiness. We had all at once the revelation of your militar 
might and the great war effort which we had not had the rig cht 
to kaow. Our admiration and our gratitude will live as long as 
we do. Your Government and your private initiativ: have 
proved to us that the fate of the harassed populations h have not 
left you indifferent, but as we say: “Nothing is reall) 
plished when there still remains something to be Gone 
that I mean to try and repair the damage which they wert 
forced to cause their friends. 

To resume, Sir, you were disillusioned by the welcome you 
received from the people of Normandy. These peopl: iffered 
for us and we must be tolerant. These ‘people are still suffering 
You condemn all the French as a whole and this is not !a! 
I hope that what I have written here will help to convine 
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\ lot of improvements must be made to make our 
fortable. We should have made them long before 

ple has its faults just like yours, but whet we 
mon is generosity and the enthusiasm for noble 
should be sufficient to make us understood and be 


{ A 


CaUSE> : 
forgivé ur faults. 
, Mr. ALLAIN 
Ingen litaire en Chef, 
Ibis, ! eau, Versailles, France. 







rt-Martial System”’ 
rs of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


is of the court-martial system by Colonel Frederick 
ener is the finest I have read, but I feel that Colo 


AY has spoken largely from the staff level and forgotten 
wly unit commander. 
Pun 2 erring ofhcers of the command was the unit com 


eatest problem. For many of the AUS officers not 
n the Army as a career, an official reprimand car 
ignificance, and yet reprimand or restriction were 
inishments allowed to the unit commander. It seems 
sive a commander life or death authority over his 
ring battle and yet deem him incapable of adminis 


quate punishment. 
Perhaps within a division justice can be meted out through 
mmanding general, but this war saw many battalions 
ments operating far from any general ofhcer. In terms 
ther than distance, in the CBI theater it frequently 
uired two weeks to get an answer to any letter sent to a 
her headquarters. Che required procedure t ) punish an 
r under AW 104 would have taken practic ly two months 
nsummate. It is littke wonder that great disparity existed 
he punishment when an officer and an enlisted man com 
tted identical offenses; a summary court expeditiously han 
ed the enlisted man within forty-eight hours, but no such 
ins were available to punish the officer. My suggestion 
iid be to amend AW 104 to permit, in time of war, all 
cers competent to appoint special court-martial to impose 
rfeiture on all subordinate officers directly under his com 


Failure of zealous staff judge advocates to apply AW 37 was 

ther headache for unit commanders. Special courts-martial 

n the held cannot always call every possible witness, espe 

ly when the distances involved are great. Too many cases 

back with a curt directive from the JA, not because of 

infringement of the rights of the accused, or because of 

iny real illegality, but solely because of minor discrepancies in 
TORE dure 

In some cases, the directive to void the proceedings was 

gned by the staff JA under the command line. Perhaps tech 


nically this might be considered informal advice, but it smacks 


t command disapprov: al, and seems an evasion. My sugge _ 
ld he to rewrite paragraph 9] - by Manual to make i 
mandatory under all circumstances to have the pons coettn 


mcerned sign any directive. 

\lthough Colonel Wiener discusses verbose formalism, the 
more important issue to me is to bring the Manual into the 
machine age. The automobile is an integral part of both the 
vilian community and the Army, and it has created a special 

ffenses which need definition and appropriate pun- 
shment No two staff JAs will give you the same specification 


TIES 


lor joyriding in a stolen sutemobiie and usually will dis 
‘ppror choles one you collected at your previous station. 
ao 1] 

Reckk driving is not defined, and the current use of “will 
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fully suffers” tends to confuse many a conscientious but non 
legally trained court. Failure to include these varying offenses 
in the Table of Maximum Punishments requires recourse to 
appropriate Federal Statutes, rarely available. 

I can only repeat my plea: let any revision of the Manual 
keep in mind the myriad of field soldiers who must read, apply, 
and execute its provisions; for their sake the Manual must be 
clear, unequivocal, and complete. 

LIEUTENANT CoLoNeL ALVIN B. AUERBACH 


Bronx 53, N. Y 
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‘‘News of the Services” 
l'o the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Congratulations on the new item “News of the Services 
that made its debut in the February number of the JouRNat 
It just hits the spot for a retired oficer—and makes me glad 
that | decided to continue my thirty-more-or-less-years subscrip 
tion. As usual | enjoved the articles, but “News of the Serv 
ices” is the best feature. Good work—keep it up 

Your editorial on Deane’s The Strange Alliance was excel 
lent. So excellent, in fact, that | am asking you to have your 
book department to mail me a copy and charge to my account 


* * 


Coronet G. S. McCuttoucn 


San Francisco 22, California. 
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‘“‘What’s Happened To the Noncom?”’ 
l'o the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


Congratulations to First Sergeant Wayne A. Jendro for his 
excellent article. 

In addition, | think someone should call the War Depart 
ment’s attention to certain allowances in effect now that have 
been in effect since Washington's day. For example, let's say 
that an officer and an enlisted man travel between points 
\ and B on the same car of the same train, eat the same meals 
and incur exactly the same expenses. The officer gets reim 
bursed at the rate of $7 a day while the enlisted man gets $1.25 
a meal. I'd like to see any train in the United States where one 
can get even a breakfast for a buck and a quarter! The base 
pay of a shavetail is $180 per month, and that of a first-grader 
$165. Yet a shavetail gets $60 a month for a quarters allow 
ance while a first grader gets $37.50. How about making the 
quarters allowance in the same proportion as the base pay? 
True, the enlisted men have the family allowances, but they're 
only for the duration plus six months. Even with the “F” allot 
ment an enlisted man with no children takes a licking 

It’s men like Sergeant Jendro that should have been called 
before General Doolittle’s gripe board instead of some of the 
civilians in uniform that did appear. 

Masrer Serceant Roserr M. Kerru 
Washington, D. C. 


Uniforms 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I want to congratulate you on the drive in the Journat for 
a better and more practical uniform for the Army. I have not 
a special criticism, but in forming a new combat uniform take 
a tip from the hunters and outdoorsmen of the country, for a 
lot of time has been spent in developing their outdoor clothing 
and why shouldn’t the Army benefit from it? Washington, even 
though he liked military smartness. recommended the clothes 
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of the frontiersman for his soldiers for it was better suited to 
outdoor wear. I would also like to ask if there are any Ranger 
battalions in Japan and if it is possible to get into one? | realize 
this is a difheult question but answer it if you can 

Private Finsr Crass Ropert Ceper. 
\PO 317, c/o PM San Francisco, California. 
> No, there are 


no Ranger battalions anywhere now. 
1 y 1 
lo the Editors of InFanrry JouRNAL: 
lo Captain Redlegs’ sound article in the 


Clothes for 
top 


January issue, 


Combat,” my small contribution to bottom and 


Boots. Cannot the Quartermaster and the shoe manufactur 


ers solve the admittedly difficult sewing problem and turn out 
a German-type short boot with the “leather-under-the-foot” and 
the moccasin toe features? The moccasin is the only answer to 
a leather, yet waterproof, boot. 


Caps. Take a Civil War 


W eather detac hable 


Union 
“down-East 


soft képi, add for cold 
’ earflaps, and for rain a For 
eign Legion waterproof back-of-the-neck drape—and you have 
a three-way, From the basic 


képi will get its parade ground snap. 


all-purpose job. designers the 
For overcoats, gloves and holsters Captain Redlegs has the 


right ideas, the correct answers and my vote. 


W. Austin. 
Port Said, Egypt 


Machine Guns 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 


Might | interject a comment on the psychological angle of 
the rivalry between the MG42 and M1919A6? 

Much has been said about the psychological effect of the 
high cyclic rate of the MG42. I add my personal confirmation 
to the many who have frankly stated that the mere sound of 
the MG42 was worth a cold chill or a quick bite of the dust. 

But | would suggest that it was not the high cyclic rate of 
itself that made the sound of the MG42 frightening. Be- 
cause of its distinctive sound it was recognizable as an enemy 
machine gun. And it is the presence of an enemy machine gun 
in the vicinity, not sound waves in the air, that melts the stout 
heart. 

Maybe the A6 does sound like a rusty typewriter to some 
observers. We would gain nothing but confusion if we devel 
oped a gun that just sounds like the MG42. 

My guess would be that the enemy was frightened just as 
much or more by the “rusty typewriter” or “popgun sound” of 
our A6é—because it let him know who was doing the shooting. 
lhe deliberate, unsuppressible hammer of the caliber .50 M3 
was music to my ears. Did it soothe the Germans too? 

Maybe we should get the final answer on sounds from an 
impartial observer—one of our co-belligerents who was on the 
listening end of both. 

Mayor Douc tas Linpsey. 


Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


, of ¢ 
The Bayonet 
l'o the Editors of Inranrry Journat: 


Lieutenant Ross states that the bayonet is obsolete and un- 
necessary. I would like to disagree for, aside from its obvious 
merits as a boot scraper, can opener, and wood chopper, there 
were times during the late war when the bayonet amply ful- 
filled its primary function as a deadly weapon. I can think of 
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several men who owe their lives to the saving » 


onet, but “Bull” Randelman is the most outstan ‘, 

Bull, a massive squad leader in the Ist Platoon : 
E of the 506th Parachute Infantry Regiment, us a 
with good effect in two places—Normandy and | He 
had just gotten out of his parachute harness in th i 
of June 6, assembled his rifle and fixed his bay i 
structed in the marshalling area), when a Germa: a 


bayonet charged down the ditch in which he y Ae 
Acting on his reflexes, Bull rammed his bayonet | C 
man’s throat. Exit Kraut. j 

Another German met a similar fate at Bull's | 


village of Nunen, Holland, where Bull had been Fe 
the Ist Platoon withdrew with no little haste fron rm of 
machine-gun bullets and mortar shells. His withdra cked 
by an abandoned tank, Bull was compelled to spend v and 
night in the German- occupied village, dodging th sition 
from house to barn to air-raid shelter. As he was ling 

a barn, listening to the enemy gossiping outside, he \ mazed 


to see a curious German come in the door. Without hesita: 
he slammed the German with his bayonet when 
opposite him. Thanks to that maligned bayonet Bul! 
and plowing Arkansas today. 

Even if only one man in a hundred used his bayonet, that 
was sufhcient reason for everybody to be equipped with one 
Like insurance, it was carried a long time with much discom 
fort, but when it was needed, it was there. In a case like Bull’: 
it was a pound of prevention where there was no cur 

Davin Kenyon Wenster 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Bayonets and Machine Guns 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I'd like to comment on two of your February letters 

1 heartily disagree with Captain Jacobson on the value of 
the bayonet charge—unless the enemy is thoroughly de 
moralized. I had a grandstand seat for a bayonet charge made 
by a very determined company of Germans upon troops from 
the 8th Infantry Division at Brest. We had already taken our 
share of the town and were comfortably ensconced on the city 
wall, watching the scrap across the river, when this charge 
began. Our 81s were all zeroed in—and boy, those Jerries jus 
melted like the snowball in hell. 

In eleven months of combat | heard of one successful! bayonet 
charge—and that was a matter of seven desperate Americans 
charging from extremely short range into the flank of an 5 
crew, and so flustering them that they took off instead of wheel 
ing their gun and firing point-blank. Captain Jacobson can have 
his bayonet and I'll take a Luger, M1, carbine or what have you 

I would, however, like to concur with Sergeant Klepeis. I'm 
all for a weapon similar to the MG42. I've run into it tre 
quently and have a deep respect for it. Our MG men always 
claimed that they were more accurate but wished to hell their 
gun were lighter. And most of us felt we'd rather deal with 
one of our own than a Jerry gun. Some of our rifle companies 
even used the MG42 when in a defensive position. Again 
Sergeant Klepeis is right in its psychological effect. [ hat silk 
ripping noise keeps you down, but good. And as an ex chine 
gunner, I agree that there is no excuse for the trouble you have 
to take to change barrels on an American gun when Jerry could 
rip his apart and back together without: worrying about the 
correct number of clicks. 

Even the BAR was so heavy that sometimes you could fine 
no one to carry it. One day I found three of them along the 


road, shouldered them because we were about to enter » heavy 
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heir fre would be badly needed. | came up toa 
regrouping for a further assault and gave them 

BARs. The lieutenant in charge thanked me 
urs later, returning that same way, I found the 
ght where I had left them and the platoon gone. 
tough day and no one wanted to lug them. If the 
heavy, what then of our so-called light machine 








1e argument that accuracy is lost when the cyclic 
dup. I have no doubt that this is true to some 





n the past war, as far as I could see, most machine 

interdictory fire, blind fire, or was used to pin 
ng troops Ww here air-bursts could get them—a trick 
from Jerry on Purple Heart Hill. The statistics I 
t various times bear me out on this, I believe. 
ly few casualties were the result of flat trajectory 










. ence what price tremendous accuracy? And the 
ced | ccuracy is still more affected by the fact that very 







_ re going to advance into direct machine-gun fire 
erate even if the manuals do assure them that it is 






curate. Jerry’s fire could be extremely inaccurate, but | 
t of guys you'd have one hell of a time telling that to. 






there and got hit with it. One machine gun can hold 
, entire battalion until somebody can work out around it, 
nd that t rite pretty cool, resolute characters, some of whom 
chopped down while taking out the machine gun. 

refore I'm all for the lighter, faster machine gun. 
\gain, even in our regular foot infantry, the light machine 
: tended to be attached to the assault platoon, not to be in 









[he heavy machine guns were usually assigned as rifle 
support. And they had even a worse time. Having 







taggered along many a weary mile under receiver and tripod 
only to find that every time we fired the damned thing 
lerry spotted the little trail of smoke it trailed, I got mighty 
lisgusted. All through Normandy we used the heavy machine 
gun very, very little, and yet it had to be lugged along. Smoke 
ess powder would answer part of the problem, and I under 

nd that the other half has been answered by giving the heavy 
eapons company both light machine guns and heavy machine 
guns to use according to terrain and mission. This is a great 


elp, but will be more so if we get out a better light machine 





AC 













H. J. Gorpvon, Jr 





Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
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Doughboys and Air Forces 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 






Regarding the letter you published of Private Callahan com 
menting on the article “Air Forces and Infantry,” first, | would 
ike to have him clarify the so-called “gripes” of combat doughs 
gainst the Air Forces. I have never heard of any friction be 
tween the branches. During the past war, I served as a rifle 
company commander with the Third Army through four cam 
paigns and I, like many other foot sloggers, respected the Air 
Forces’ support when we could get it. 

| would like to ask Private Callahan if he ever heard of an 
ectrically heated or fur-lined foxhole. In fact, to my knowl 
dge th Inf. intry has no electrically heated suits or uniforms 
hifty degrees below zero in Luxembourg or Belgium 
luring the Bulge, but check the records of ras that had 
‘rozen feet and hands. I understand in Alaska it gets that cold 
n try isn’t grounded when the ceiling is zero. The ob 
ust be taken, fair or zero weather. 
ve made a river crossing and ran into a little heavy 
ming mimis, mortar, artillery), did we run back to 
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land on a wing and a prayer after we were hit? Did we get an 
Air Medal after five objectives or even a rest? 

As to Silver Stars for each flyer, | suggest Private Callahan 
read the inscription on the Silver Star Medal, then refer to 


Webster. 


Master Serceant Joun D. Swenty 
Missoula, Montana 


January Issue 
l'o the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNat 


Your January issue just received. | wish to thank you for an 
issue in which almost every article is worthy of a place on the 
best library shelves. As an Army officer, I feel obligated to 
gather more information than that offered by the Stars and 
Stripes and an occasional Life magazine. You, in the January 
issue, have stopped me for a few days. That one needs real 
study! My compliments. Please keep it up 

Lr. Cor. Frep C. Smrru 
APO 757 c/o PM, New York, N. ¥ 
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Expert Infantry Bonus 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

I’m afraid I have to take issue with Master Sergeant John H 
Dunn, who in the November issue of the JouRNAL suggests a 
$500 bonus to be paid to holders of the I xpert Infantryman 
Badge at the end of their enlistment. The idea of the Expert 
Infantryman Badge is a damn good one; but just where are we 
going to get all those greenbacks at a time when Congress is 
seeking to cut the budget in every possible way that will not 
actually impede national defense? I believe Sergeant Dunn will 
concede that our national defense will not suffer to any ap 
preciable degree if the holder of the Expert Infantryman 
Badge doesn't get the extra 500 bucks, and this 500 bucks 
could be very well used to give this doughfoot better training 
and equipment. Sure, give him the $5 he’s getting now or even 
increase it a little, but let’s not get over-generous with money 
which could be better put to use building up a well equipped 
well trained fighting force. 

Outside of the pay issue | wholeheartedly agree with Ser 
geant Dunn’s article and in closing would like to say that | 
hope some time in the not too distant future to get the oppor 
tunity to earn the Expert Infantryman Badge. It’s the mark of 
a well trained fighting man in the best damn Army in the world 

Serceant Davin B. Waciact 
I&E Section, Hq. 88th Infantry Division 
\PO 88, c/o PM, New York, N. ¥ 


Low I&E Ratings 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

In many cases the poorest officers and noncommissioned 
officers are detailed to I&E work apparently to get rid of them 
Che highest a noncom can get is corporal and the ofhcers in 
most cases could do better in a line outfit. Don't get me wrong 
I was in the big battle and ended up spending a year in a Ger 
man prison camp. That is when I began to respect the I & | 
soldier. I realized then that if 1 had one around | could further 
my education. 

‘We need orientations and we need current event lecture: 
but as long as the Army puts such a low value on the | & I 
personnel, then we certainly are going to have a poorly informed 
\rmy. 

I served with the 7lst and 90th Infantry Divisions during 
the war and am now attached to the Infantry Center. 

CorPORAL. 
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The OR is Lagging 

he Organized Reserves are taking shape, but if the re 
sults of recent months are a criterion of activities to come, 
it sadly lacks the drive and vitality necessary to shape it into 
the potent sort of force it must be to justify its existence. 
Most of the newly activated OR infantry units are fumbling 
long in a nebulous state. Meetings are held and problems 
ire discussed in a halfhearted sort of way, but there doesn’t 
seem to be anything into which members can sink their 
teeth 

It is true that some master training schedules have come 
down trom higher echelons, but what do they usually pre 
scribe? Such sensational subjects as Military Courtesy and 
\n ex 
citing prospect for hardened veterans! Just the ticket to 
keep them interested in attending meetings! 


Discipline and Care and Cleaning of Equipment. 


Imagine the 
poor guys who have to lecture on such stuff. Most of their 
listeners have heard it all so many times before they fall 
sleep 

\ny officer or enlisted man who successfully weathered 
several months of active combat service 1n the F [O or the 
Pacilic should 


knowledge of basic training subjects to render him immune 


automatically be credited with enough 
to further instructions along those lines—for five years, 
inyway! 

l'raining on advanced tactics, new weapons and equip 
ment, and modern combat intelligence is what these vet- 
erans need and want. Also, they can really appreciate a few 
matter-of-fact critiques on the more flagrant campaign 
snafus that occurred in practically every unit that ever saw 
ction. Few are the veterans who cannot recall at least one 
or two instances of bungling in their own outfits, and they 
like to hear that other units goofed off once in a while, too. 
he important thing is that emphasis on these errors shows 
everybody what not to do. The fellow who has the good 
fortune and the intelligence to benefit by the mistakes of 
others becomes an old soldier, and, as you know, “old sol- 
diers never die!” 
to help in 
sure the US against any possible future aggression. Unless 
it is kept abreast of the times, however, it will degenerate 


The OR exists for only one main reason, i.e., 


into nothing more than a hollow sham, easily outwitted and 
jeopardized in the event of an atom-blitz war. 
Georce O. PomMeER, 


Ist Lt., Inf.-Res. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand te receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced 


hh Srey Dn 
Enlisted Men’s Ratings 

\ lot has been said of officers’ efficiency reports b 
about enlisted men’s efficiency ratings? As I remen 
back in 1938, the one thing an enlisted man prized n 
his service record, and discharge certificate, was Ex 
for character. I know I was quited pleased with th 
| received on my first honorable discharge. However 
[ returned to the Army during the war, no one seemed 
concerned at all. Most personnel officers would merely 
use the “rubber stamp,” and give “Unknown or Satisfa 
tory,” regardless of the efforts of the individual. Th 
especially true in replacement training centers, and 
mM hools. 

Of course, thousands of men passed through 
centers in short periods of time, and | imagine it 
have been quite a problem to give an accurate report or 
each man. Still an accurate record was kept of an ofl 
efficiency during the war. Why couldn't the Army d 
similar system for enlisted men? 

I’m sure an improved system would be a benefit 
\rmy as well as to the men themselves. 

The individual soldier would work hard to get and n 
tain an excellent efficiency record. 

I still feel a slight surge of pride when I look at that first 
honorable discharge with excellent written on it by m\ 
battery commander. 

Rupotps J. LuepemMann 
ae 
Now Is Our Chance 

During the war it was very difficult to take an officer out 
of a unit, especially if understrength, and send him to a 
service school. Although the need was great, there was 
little opportunity for further training and schooling. The 
need is still great today because we must have a trai! 


reserve that is ready, willing, and able. But it’s still hard tor 
a Reserve officer to get to a service school. 
We have millions of ex-officers and ex-enlisted men go 


ing to school and college. During the summer, a great num 
ber of them take odd jobs. If they were given an oppo! 
tunity to go to service schools each summer for four years 
we soon would have a tremendous number of ollicers 
trained and ready. 

Of course the branch schools operate today for Reserve 


° 1] 
and National Guard officers, but the quotas are so small 


that most of the officers who want to go never get ‘he 
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ecial summer classes could go a long way in 
bat need. Command and Genesal Staff Schools 
te at convenient posts over the country, giving 
th course each year for four years. This would 
Reserve and National Guard officers feel that the 
we not forgotten them. As an old National Guards 
\US enlisted man and officer, ex-ROTC cadet. 
t National Guard ofhcer, I have little faith in the 
icetime training program. Schools in the latest 
nd tactics are the most urgent needs now for our 
[hese summer courses at branch schools and 
mn ind general staff schools would help eliminate our 
n into the old peacetime training standards. 
th tudents in our colleges are eager to learn, they 
Lnow how to learn, and now is the time to teach them. The 
tal a nt of active service in these army schools would 
ve each student one year of active duty. The knowledge 
vained could be brought back to the armories and trans 
nted to the minds of those ofhicers and enlisted men who 
e unable to attend the Army schools. It would give every 
ind National Guard officer a feeling a “being 
inted.” It would give them a chance to leaen. and would 
the Nation, a feeling of security, knowing that its re 
rves were ready, willing, and able. 
A STUDENT. 
ee. oe 
The Peacetime Army 
he younger officers who were thrown directly into the 
r from small peacetime Army posts were staggered by 
ragnitude of the problems facing them. The mentally 
lex ble immediately expanded their thinking to cope with 
e breadth of the new problems and adjusted themselves 
: big job. Those of narrower vision and lesser ability 
imited in usefulness and often a hindrance. 


vere 
Those who, after fumbles and mistakes, survived to be 
ie the most successful leaders of the war had good rea 
ns for their early errors. Even those who bogged down 
1 the new Army of 1942 and never recovered have some 
xcuse. For how many of the younger officers in that Army 
id ever seen a combat division with all its immediate 
supporting services moving into action under realistic con 
litions? How many had ever seen a combat air division or 
even a wing fully manned, equipped and operating? Or an 
my He adquarte rs, a Corps or an Air Force? 
iefore 1942 the Army was skeletonized from top to bot 
se it was difficult, during the years of peace, to 
visualize the living organization by looking at its bare 
bones. It would have been most helpful to all Fr there could 
have been at least one full-scale model of the actual major 
rganizations which were to be used in the war. 
Now we are returning to the small, economical, peace 


time Army where every dollar must be accounted for, and 


t is conceded by even the most serge that the fighting 
‘trength of our nation will be at a critically low point. 
There will be a growing cut len to skeletonize again, to 
c un to understrength, peacetime tables of organization, 
ind to spread the Army over a hundred small posts and 
garrisons throughout the United States and overseas. It 
woul seem more logical, from past experience, to keep 
‘ogether representative major combat units. Then ; as more 


String, 
ull 


t economies are forced upon the Army, we must 
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SALUTE 
By a thousand rotting piers, 
In a thousand seaside towns, 


Lie a thousand rust-streaked hulls, 
While cloud-swept skies look down. 
Forgotten, these once grey-clad craft 
That off a thousand beaches lay 
And belched forth khaki legions 


In a thousand dawns of day. 








That poured forth death for victory, 

Upon the beaches scorched; 
Now lie forlorn and rotting 

lo await the wrecker’s torch 

These, the unsung warriors 
Che battered landing ships 

Che nameless, squat and rusting 
Beside the junkers’ slips 


Before you face the furnaces 
Of steel’s eternity, 

\ salute to you who got us there 
From all the Infantry. 


Haro.p A. SMILEY. 


‘ 


— 
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concentrate and concentrate again, always keeping th 
units we have at fighting strength and keeping major units 
together. This will not provide the nation with an adequate 
fighting force, but it will permit the officers and men ol 
the peacetime Army to see at firsthand the problems of 
organization and operation of a major combat force. It will 
demonstrate to commanders and staffs logistic problems 
that cannot be learned in schools; it will show up opera 
tional weaknesses, both in technique and in equipment, 
which would otherwise first tragically appear in war 


F.C.G 


Airborne Cadres 


Amidst the mass of talk about future airborne armies 
one fact stands out clearly. We have at present but two 
airborne divisions. Where are we going to get cadres for 
our future airborne organizations to build on, if there is 
another war? 

Why not develop a cadre within each Infantry outfit: 

Each regiment could be so trained as to have one company 
sualifel as airborne. To those who object because most 
of our troops are now overseas and we can neither afford 
to transport all the necessary men to Benning nor build 
replic: is of Benning all over the world, the following plan 
is prope se ad. 

Airborne training teams can be formed from our present 
airborne establishment and sent out to the units involved 
After the initial training replacements could be trained by 
the unit itself. That it is possible for a unit to train its own 
personnel without benefit of Benning’s complete set-up is 
being proved every day by the 11th Airborne in Japan. 

The advantages that would accrue to the army from this 
plan include a ready cadre within each organization on 
which to base future training in — technique, _ a 
quick moving unit that could 1 as an advance guard ir 
case trouble threatened in any diet: nt area. 

LieuTENANT Jounn G. Hit, Jr. 
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MEET OU 


HANSON Ww. BALDWIN (page 14) is military editor of The 
New York Times, and has a broad background of writing 
about and commenting upon things military and naval. 
\ 1924 graduate of the United States Naval Academy, 
he decided after three years of Navy duty to forsake the 
sea for journalism, first on the Baltimore Sun, later on the 
limes, whose staff he joined in 1929. He has been mili 
tary editor since 1937 and, in addition to his newspape! 
military 


Before writing this article he ex 


writing, has written a number of books on 
thought and Strategy 
amined combat reports tor the actions described and in 


terviewed the principal commanders involved. 
_ 


\lAjor GENERAL FIDO BARKER (page 22), whose grandfather 


played a prominent role in the Boxer Rebellion, sweated 
out World War II at Front Royal, Virginia. Like all 
good generals, he would have preferred an overseas as 
signment but it was felt that his experience and perspicac 
ity could be put to better use on a less active detail. His 
ghost writer, Bill Hines C“Operation Codename,” The 
INFANTRY JourNAL, March 1947) is an expert at putting 
other peopl 's thoughts into words. He swea®rs he has 
never spooked for a nicer old tail-wagging fellow. 
¥ 
| 1EUTENANT COLONEL DAVISON DALZIEL (page 43) is an 
\AF officer who has a keen interest in and a warm sym- 
pathy for the problems of the doughboy. A 1940 West 
Point graduate, he served overseas with Headquarters, 
Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, was an instructor at 
the AAF Special Statt School when it was at Orlando, 
Florida, and at present is on duty in the Plans and Opera 
tions Division of the War Department General Staff. He 


is a graduate of Leavenworth. 
* 


\RTHUR GOODERIEND (page 45 made Mexico his first stop 
on a tour that will include Central and South America 
before he returns to the States. While editor of the 
Stars and Stripes in ETO he tw iced dofted his major’s 
leaves to go through the replacement pipe line incognito. 
His experiences there were recorded for JouRNAL read 
ers in “Replacement Rifleman” and “Battle in the Snow.” 

* 
COLONEI HILL (page 46 bases his conclusions 
about the necessity for on-the-job training upon his ob 
servations as Chief of Training, Army Ground Forces 
in the Zone of the Interior and as Assistant to the Chief 
of Staff, European Command (formerly USFET). He 
is a graduate of the Army-Navy Staff College, the Com- 


mand and General Staff School and the Company Ofh 


JOHN G. 


cers’ course at Benning. 
* 
CoLoneL LEGREE (page 25) began his military career as a 
CMTC candidate back in 1926 at Camp Meade (now 
Fort Meade). A Reserve Officer since 1930, he has been 
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a more or less frequent comtsibufor to [he Jours 
he was a captain. His record ihcludes three and 
years of CCC duty plus almost six years of waffl 
service in World War II. 

* 

PAUL MYRON ANTHONY LINEBARGER (page 30) was r 
China and received his elementary and secondary 
tion in British, German, French and American 
He has taught at Harvard, Duke, and Michigan ) 
present is Professor of Asiatic Politics at the S r 
Advanced International Relations, a comparatively nev 
independent graduate school in Washington, |) 
Turned down by all three services for defectiv 

he is blind in one eye) he entered the Army through 


—_~ 


the back door, wangling a direct commission after civilian 
service with the Psychological Warfare Branch of MIS 
He served in CBI and was discharged last fall as a major 

*” 
COLONEL S. L. A. MARSHALL’s article (page 6) is the first of a 


series that will be published soon in book form by Th 
Infantry Journal Press and William Morrow & Co. Its 
title will be Men Against Fire: The Problem of Battl 
Command in Future War. A Detroit newspaper editor 
in civilian life, Colonel Marshall has written several! mili 
tary book. Flis last assignment was as Theater Historian 
ETO. His outstanding contribution to the field of mili 
tary history is his development of the after-battle inter 
view with the men who actually did the fighting, a tec! 


nique that forms the basis for his best combat writing 
* 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILLIAM M. VAN ANTWERP (page 


40) is a National Guardsman who served as G-2 of the 
27th Division throughout its fighting in the Pacific. A 
neutral source informs us that a high-ranking officer onc: 
called him the “finest division G-2 in the Pacific.” Hi 
now is Assistant G-2 of the Second Army. 
Davip KENYON WEBSTER (page 11) is an articulate young 
veteran who spent three years as a rifleman in the 506th 
Parachute Infantry, 101st Airborne Division. His first 
article for The INFANTRY Journat was the controversial 
“In Defense of Doggies,” which appeared in the Septem 
ber 1946 issue. His continuing interest in things militan 
is further evidenced by a number of letters and Cer 
brations, climaxed by his masterly essay on Universa 
Military Training in this issue. 


* 
he International Military Survey this month is monopo 
lized by two regular contributors. HARVEY A. DEWEERD 


an associate editor of The Journat during the war, 's 
now Professor of History at the University of Missoun 
BRIGADIER GENERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE is the author o! 
many past Journat articles and All But Me and ! hee 


which ran serially in The Journat and was published 
in book form by The Infantry Journal Press. 
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The Massawa Legend 


RED SEA SUN. By Commander Edward 
500 Pages; $3.50. 


THE 
lsberg. Dodd, Mead & Company. 
ate in March of 1942 Captain Edward Ellsberg, USNR, 
rived in Massawa, Eritrea to undertake that part of the vast 

rican program of British Aid in North Africa which con- 


ship salvage and repair. Eight months later he was 


ransferred to Oran. Shortly after, he returned to the United 


tates for medical care. 


rchant craft were overhauled. 


At Massawa Captain Ellsberg restored 
service the naval machine shops wrecked by — fleeing 
ians the year before. He put into operation in April the 
dock brought to Massawa from Iran by the British, adding 

mth a 10,000-ton Italian drydock successfully raised 
a harbor although regarded by British naval opinion as 
tal loss. A smaller dry dock was raised and put into opera 
by sage and a 90-ton floating crane, also regarded 


s, by October. 


With these facilities many naval and 


Because of the virtual use 


sness of the repair fac ilities at Alexandria and the remoteness 


those at Durban, this was of immense value. 


Finally, Cap 
near Massawa, 
k on three others continued after his departure. 
tions in rank, a decoration from the United States, 

mmendation from the 


Ellsberg salvaged four ships sunk at or 
Two 
and 
Admiralty were his honorable 
just reward for outstanding performance under great 


ptain Ellsberg has now published his story. 
Sun is an autobiographical 
ingry, 


y. Under the 
often breathless, 
and therefore very interesting reading. It has 


SaV0 
aga, 


en warmly received by press and pub lic. It has not yet, to the 


nowledge, been subjected to the sober tests which 
await published accounts of historical fact. 

ptain Ellsberg has sometimes written not wisely but too 
he author has let his enthusiasm carry him past salvage 
nge of historical fact and judgment in which he is out 


‘soundings. The result is a curious mixture of fact, where 


ute s in Eritrea. 


age operations are faithfully and excitingly told, with 
, compounded of fact, near-fact, non-fact and opinion. 
n drydocks at Massawa were “the richest prizes in 

Save among Italians, he writes, there were no 
There were many white wives in 
> also learn it was forbidden to keep diaries. Actu- 


yees of the U.S. Engineer Department were required 
ies. Rommel was “a military idiot” for not pushing 


OOK REVIEWS 





on to Cairo and Suez in 1942. Possibly; but captured German 
archives may throw light on Rommel’s he sitation. Has Captain 
Ellsberg seen them? Of the salv: iged Liebenfels: “Of course I 
could never dream of sending her out under her new flag still 
under her old name, so | had renamed her the General Russell 
Maxwell . . a complete product 
of Massawa, salvaged by my salvage forces, repaired and refitted 
by my Naval Base.” Yes, but she was British, by virtue of long 
established international law, and put immediately under the 
British flag and named The Empire Nil 
to be found in the book. 
There is a Massawa Legend. 


. our first salvage prize of war. 


e, which are details not 
It has been growing since 1942 
and can be considered under two headings: (1) the “choked 
harbor” motif and (2) the “all motif. As witnessed by 
impressions generally recorded by the reviewers, both motifs 
re present in Under the Red Sea Sun. 
Legend itself, to which 


alone” 


But in reviewing the 
Captain Ellsberg’s book makes its con 
tribution, it should be borne in mind that the first motif is the 
product of a number of magazine writers, whereas the second 
constitutes the main theme of the 

The “choked harbor” motif first appeared in Time 
17, 1942) in an based on an interview in (¢ 
“modest, soft-spoken Captain Ellsberg.” 
‘waters choked with sunken ships,” 
\merican efforts, ‘ 


Captain’s book. 

\ugust 
article airo with 
Massawa’s 
thanks te 


army In 


It mentions 
and relates that, 
\uchinleck’s 
and 
[hat is, the choked harbor in time became a port of entry for 
supplies for the fighting in | gypt, or, as Lime puts it, a’ 
entrance to Egypt and the Middle East.’ 

Next, in Collier's (November 13, 1943) a returned member 
of one of Captain Ellsberg’s salvage crews let 
fantastic article called “The Massawa Miracle,” 
current in Under the Red Sea Sun. The Collier's piece in 
formed the public that after the raising of the Liebenfels “th 
bottleneck was partly open,” and that when the Frauenfels and 
the Tripolitania came this “opened the channel com 
pletely.” This was inaccurate inasmuch as the T ripolitania was 
raised at Dahlak Island, 35 miles southeast of Mass With 
the harbor thus cleared of “the war's worst bottleneck,” the 
road from through Asmara to Khartoum became 
“alive with trucks and guns and tanks hurrying northward” 
toward El Alamein. But there is no through highway from 
Massawa to Cairo. Only once during the American operations 
was a convoy sent across the more than 1,200 miles of desert 
between, and this was a convoy of old Italian trucks collected 


supplic s to reintorce 


Egypt are flowing through rebuilt quays warehouses 


CTV ICE 


himself go in a 


phrase re 


up, 


awa. 


Massawa 
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in | ritrea 


Suez 


As if this were not enough for the magazine writers, Liberty 

March 4, 1944) contributed “Yankee Magic at Massawa,” also 
based on an interview with Captain Ellsberg and also using 
the phrase “the miracle of Massawa.” Here we read of “a string 
of scuttled ships salvaged,” and of the value of the work to the 
war in the Mediterranean. “Some newspapers said his [Cap 
tain Ellsberg’s} work turned the tide of war in the Mediter 
He snorts at such ‘exaggeration.’ ” 

But the “choked harbor” and port of entry for Egypt legend 
continued in a careful and serious book, George Weller's 
Bases Overseas. Derived from the only published sources, it 
speaks of tanks being sent through Massawa to Egypt, and of 
clearing the former Italian harbor 


\merican cargoes for El] Alamein went by sea to 


ranean 


. and rebuilding it for 
hipment of arms up to the giant American base at Asmara 

Eritrea became a principal base for the arrival and 
mounting of American industrial weapons for the battle in the 
Western Desert and the defense of Cairo.” 

Captain Ellsberg’s book makes no contribution whatever to 
that part of the I egend that holds that Massawa became a port 
of entry for trucks, guns and tanks en route to Egypt. But 
ilthough he “snorted” at an interviewer's exaggeration of the 
value of the ship repair program to the war in the Mediter 
ranean, his book, by cutbacks frequently made from the work 
ers at Massawa to the fighting beyond Cairo, and by the urgency 
of its writing perhaps leads the reader to over value the salvage 
program. Thus the Herald Tribune reviewer (November 10, 
1946) says of the sunken ships at Massawa, “Every one was 
vital to the Mediterranean Command and had to be put in 
ervice regatr lless of obstacles.” The “choked harbor” legend 
is confused, both as to the number of ships in the harbor and 
as to the extent of the salvage operations, and Captain Ells- 
berg's book does not clarify matters in these respects. 

Of the number of ships, we read such phrases as “the great 
est mass of wrecks in the world”; “such a mass of scuttled ships 
is the world had never seen before”; and “ships by the dozens.” 
What are the facts? Though tallies of sunken hulks ranged 
from early reports of 50 down to 15, a British Naval Mission 
survey reported late in 1941 twenty-three named ships at 
Massawa’s three harbors and adjacent waters. An American 
list of July 1942 mentioned 27, the larger count including 
trawlers, tugs, cranes and floating docks. “Dozens” is literally 
right but misleading 

Of the extent of harbor clearance, the current reviewers 
continue the Legend, launched in the magazine articles, that 
the “choked harbor” was largely un-choked, in spite of the 
fact that Captain Ellsberg reports salvage of four ships only, 
and that official cost records cover the three additional vessels 
left at his departure. Again, the reader may be misled by Cap 
tain Ellsberg’s statement that his job was “partly to clear the 
harbor of Massawa, partly to recover the priceless ships the 
\xis had scuttled for further Allied use.” The urgency of the 
job is stressed in such passages as, “What, I wondered, had 
we all been sent to Massawa for—to make ourselves comfortable, 
or to help keep the war from being lost?” Actually, most of the 
ships that lay rotting in Massawa’s waters in 1942 lie rotting 
there still in 1947. When American shipbuilding skill could 
turn out a new craft faster than a rusty one could be salvaged, 
the rusty hulks ceased to appear priceless to pulicy-makers. For 
this reason, among others, the salvage at Massawa was aban- 
doned when only 59% complete. This information is not in- 
cluded in Under the Red Sea Sun. 

Again, the Legend holds in its extreme magazine form that 
before the advent of the Americans, “supply ships . . . lay off 
the closed port. A trickle of supplies got ashore in lighters and 
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small boats. . . . Outside the harbor ships waited 
anxious to get in, unload their guns and munitions 
Collier's) Captain Ellsberg makes no such stat; 
when he says that in the first year of its salvage o 
the Admiralty the British firm (to September 1942 
nothing, he leaves the reader to believe that the firs: 
Massawa was done by the Americans, and this le: 
agement to the misconception that the harbor was 
usable until the Americans came. The fact is t! 
Base Engineer office working at Massawa from Ju 
some months salvaged two ships and cleared thre: 
shipping. When the first contingent of the U.S. E: 
tractors men reached Massawa on February 2. 
sailed right up to the dock. Massawa was not clos: 
nor was its harbor cleared of sunken ships. 

Che “all alone” motif is Captain Ellsberg’s cont: 
the Legend. It leads him to overstress his early sh . 
ness, to underemphasize his greater resources toward ora 
For example, his “little salvage crew of thirteen” in vy had 2 by ' 
grown by late November to 125 Americans, 60 Ita 
425 natives, figures not in the book. It distorts the perspecti com 
of his own assignments relative to other and larger | ts of — 
which his was a part. Thus The New York Times reviewer ater 

November 3, 1946) can fairly infer that “he attempted : ny Ait 
restore, with virtually no backing, the shambles ot 
Italian port.” It betrays him into hostility toward 
tractor in Asmara, busy with big schemes,” and the feelir 
that those schemes threatened his own. It puts him into opp a 
sition to the controlling Army policy and leads him to resent érer 
the contractor's remark that he is “a small pebble on the beach, 
and Massawa “just a drop in the bucket.” 


; se who 
What are the facts? Among the Massawa projects first pr 


ority went initially to rehabilitation of the Commercial! Harbor 
to provide a port for the Gura Air Base, at the start th 
priority American undertaking in Eritrea. For the Commer 
Harbor project Captain Ellsberg had no responsibilities. It cos 
$627,237.33. Over the construction of buildings, pier and 
utilities at the Naval Base, where Captain Ellsberg under Army 
command was Officer in Charge of Salvage and Operat 
direction and control of the project came under the Army Eng 
neers. 7 Ship sal 


berg $ EXC 
ted on 
iCal and 
by a solid 
a Bar 


iomas \ 


Naval Base construction cost $7,951,727.55 | 
vage cost $3,754,829.41 and of this amount roughly $1,370,00 “oe 
represented charter, purchase and outfitting of the salvage ship: rte d 
in the States, the balance being their operating cost, including —"" | 
their voyages out and back. Labor and materials for salvage 
work at the base up to February 28, 1943 came to $339,156 85 
The total cost of the projects in Eritrea, the Sudan, Southemp “125° 
Arabia, Kenya, Egypt and Palestine up to December 31, 1943 "> 

was $55,128,183.58. If the operation of the Gura Airport i 






I ( ( 

added, total costs were $77,703,650.58. mount 

Massawa was indeed a drop in the bucket, though vital. Ii Sierr 
is understandable that, with so much afoot, Captain Ellsberg Ng, st 
project suffered. One does not object to the narrative of wha roc] 
was suffered, but to the charges levelled against all and sundrgj™nu 
who did not support salvage and repair first, last and all tha [1 
time. Captain Ellsberg boasts that he evaded the area wagqmpe the | 
scales which were established by the British O.E.T.A. Labo 10U 
Board and which the American forces agreed to respect. Haping u 
also boasts that he “stole” mechanics “from the contractorg™] The ¢ 


” . ‘ law ol] in tr 
wor.,” and one wcnders if he was aware of General \laxwe!! nt 


stipulation of July 19, 1942 that in operating the Naval Bast i ; 
the Commanding Officer of the North African Service Compgpeecie is 
mand, Asmara, was to use the contractor “in so far as i! ¥ ill nog Memb 
materially delay work on other projects.” apa 


+ Chindated wit! 


Repeated objections to the construction projects 1 
Buse VOVE 


imply some deficiency in judgment on the part of ‘he © 


Y, 1947 
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,atever its merits, the Ghinda project became 

American policy months before Captain Ells 
Again, condemning “our con 
rojects in Massawa” for their effects upon his 


ipon the scene. 
or states, “Unfortunately, priority was being given 
the construction torces over construction for 
rposes.” ‘The Saturday Review of 

November 16, 1946 saying the contractor 
ding beautiful concrete barracks principally for 
Actually the construction 
| facilities for a naval repair base to be operated 
merchant shipping throughout the war long 


Literature’s 


force.” Naval Base 


ractor’s men had done their work and departed. 
rracks, although partly occupied by contractor's 
npletion and during the progress of other con 
k at Massawa, were built to house seamen during 
1eir ships, and they were being so used as late as 
The priority was confirmed on October 20, 
(General Somervell from Washington. 


045. 


It is wrong in the statement that 
. on sending everything arriving in 

o Asmara first, ostensibly for checking, regardless 
e or destination.” It is wrong in the statement that “the 
orps colonel at the Gura air base near Asmara, 


ctive Is wrong. 
tor insisted . . 


_ 
~ 


d apparently become persona non grata to the contractor 
command, never to 

Of this episode the Air Inspector of Air Service Com 
MS nat rep ted (August 23, 1942) that the ofhcer in question 
ny pletely to carry out to the best of his ability his pri 
ion 


suddenly departed from his 


ese are some of the larger elements in the Legend. To 
who know something of Eritrea in 1942 Captain 9 
tale is a disappointment. Major Abe Goff i 
n what his people will say to him when he returns to 
nd relates his voyage out to Africa: “Abe, 
solid citizen and we "trasted you. 
Baron 


S Cx¢ iting 


you used to 
But you sure turned 
Munchausen since you away to war.” 


was Varr Morrer. 


went 
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ng Mountain Equipment 


\NUAL OF SKI MOUNTAINEERING. Compiled un 
ispices of the National Ski Association of America. 
by David R. Brower. Editorial Committee, L. | 
7 \. Hildebrand, J. H. Hildebrand, R. M. Leonard, 
= \ n, B. Robinson. University of 
Illustrated; 


California Press 


\ppendix of | Bibliogra 


quipment, 


en chapters this manual covers everything the 
neer needs to know for an enjoyable week end in 


| Si Mountains. Equipment, food and cooking, skiing 
berg $ ng, snow and avalanches, use of compass and map, and 
wha k and ice climbing are covered by chapters in the 
nary 
1] tha | ers on rock climbing and ice climbing appear to 
wag@™ ‘he most authoritative chapters in the manual. Some fo: 
Lab nountain troops, however, make use of simpler knots for 
H y hich work quite well. 
he iss and map chapter is poor. The following quo 
page 104 illustrates this point: “To avoid this error, 
| Bag case should be marked to show which end of the 
Compmpeed| = - 
I] nom Me AGF Task Forces presently in Alaska testing 
me a probably question the claims made for fabrics 
shindg@tec with plastics found in the chapter on shelter: “Although 
» con™’woven cloths treated with water repellents are still used 
JRN Y, 1947 


for mountain tents, technological progress has made available 
lightweight fabrics coated with plastics, which have the ad 
vantages of keeping out snow and rain driven by heavy winds, 
increased warmth because of impermeability, complete venti 
and a 


and ice will not adhere to it 


lation control, surtace 


which is smooth enough so that 
snow 


lhe ski heel does not appear to be suitable for cutting and 


trimming snow blocks tor building a true 


de ymmed SNOW he ruse: 


however it could be used in an emergency to cut out rough 


blocks for a windbreak or a rectangular 


vertical walls and a ski rafter root 


snowhouse with 


lhe back cover jacket contains a note on the 
that three armed force 
equipment with the Ofhce of the Quartermaster General in the 
mountains of three continents 


authors stating 
of the authors worked on the design of 
In view of the above it is in 
teresting to compare the we ights of items as given in the appen 
dix of this manual with those of the equipment developed 
the Office of the Quartermaster Genera! 


From \ppendix Manual of From- List of Weights of 
g Equipment Developed by 
OUMG as lTabulated by 
Major Walter A. Wood 
n Memorandum to G-4, 


AGF, dated 20 February 


Ski Mountaineerin 


1943 
Rucksack 6 OZ Ruc ksac k SO O07 
Mitts Mittens, wool 5 oz 
\ittens, over, white 4 oz 
Waxes 6 07 \Vax, ski (3 cans 6 07 
Skins 20 oz. Climbers 16 oz 
Sleeping bag 80 oz Bag, sleeping 203 oz 
Undersocks .. 3 oz Socks, light wool, pair. .2 oz 
Oversocks 5 07 Socks, wool, ski, pair 5 oz. 
Map, toothbrush, soap Voilet articles 4 02 
and comb 2 07 
Tapered tent 64 oz lent, mountain 198 oz. 
One stove, funnel, and Stove, mountain 18 o7 
containet 34 o7 
Fuel and container 16 07 Container, fuel, filled. 20 07 
Totals IS p unds | oz 37 pounds 1S oz 


If the equipment in the left column is 
sional temperatures of minus 3( 


satistactory tor occa 


stated in the 
preface, the items in the right column are much heavier than 


\very M. Cocuran 


degrees k, as 
necessary.—LIEUTENANT COLONE! 


y y y 


For Amateur Photographers 
ANCE PHOTOGRAPHY. By 
Sloan & Pearce. 246 Pages; $4.00. 


FREE |] 
Duell, 


Townsend Godsey 


Good books on photography are as rare as chinchilla coats in 
this country. The forgotten middleman in photography, the 
expert amateur or professional 1 


to apply to his work, 


1 search of something practic 


is forced to leaf through pages of utter 
nonsense OI struggle with abstruss explanation ol 
densitometry. 

\dmitting the failure of some of the book, the 


in his pre face, * 


ruth r state 
There are avail 


he Ipful 


Gods« Vs 


a number of interesting books 
Some of them are 
Paradoxically, Mr 
book is both helpful and confusing. It is difficult at times to 
determine exactly the type of photographer to whom this vol 
ume is directed. 


able to the free-lance photogravher. 


and some add to the confusion.” 


The expert amateur who is contemplating a 
venture into the free-lance field will find the later « hapters full 
of numerous hints on finding markets and pleasing editors 
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trom the author's but the earlier 


taken 


own experiences, 
chapters dealing with elementary phases will certainly be 
kipped over with no more than a glance. The outright novice 
who has armed himself with a shiny new postwar camera and 
who earnestly wants to learn some of the principles that make a 
ood picture will find himself bogged down in the elementary 
ection with incongruities of approach. To explain to the 
beginner the use and purpose of a cut film holder, using almost 
i half page, and then immediately plunge him into a morass of 
unexplained terms like graphic back, septums, and pack 
idl Ipt I 


Minh 
book 


on the i p imateur such an obviously basic explanation is an 


will do nothing to alleviate his already confused 
It will more likely send him packing to the nearest 
tore for a first-class dictionary of photography. Inflicting 


insult equivalent to applying the epithet snapshot to a priz 
ind labored over photograph 
lt is re rrettable that Mr Godsey, who IS clearly a very 


ent and able man 


n photography, could not have giv 
us more of the practical hints for making and selling pictw 


na ( liminate d 


uch things as hypo and developer for 
that’e 


be had for the asking at the corner camera store o1 photo Sup} 


! to whic h he devotes some ten or twelve pages 


hi Lin 

lo the author's credit, however, is the splendid chapter 
ideas in photography. Lack of imagination and understandi 

probably the greatest reason that most photographers reme 
lost in mediocrity. It is of course debatable whether imagir 
tion can be created by a few words in a book, but Mr. Gods 
does have some practical suggestions that merit close scruti 
by both the neophyte and the expert. He has illustrated } 
volume with more than eighty excellent pictures that dema 
respect for his ability and provide pleasant diversion as 0 
thumbs through the less valuable pages of the text. 

he expert will find the book useful as a source for hints 
markets, public relations, and editor requirements; the beg 
ner for its illustrations and insistence on imagination in p! 


tography._Lieurenant Wiiu1aM M. Brannan. 


Weapon Books 
BAKER'S REMARKS ON THE RIFLE. By Ezekiel Bake.. 


Facsimile production by Standard Publications, Inc. 290 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 


THE RIFLE, MUSKET, PISTOL, AND FOWLING 
PIECE. By N. Bosworth. Facsimile production by Standard 
; 113 Pages; $4.00. 


Publications, Inc 


DEANE’S MANUAL OF FIRE-ARMS. A facsimile produc- 
tion by Standard Publications, Inc. 291 Pages; Illustrated; 
$6.00. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HAND FIREARMS, FROM THE EARLI- 
EST PERIOD TO ABOUT THE END OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Robert Coltman Clephan. Fac- 
simile production by Standard Publications, Inc. 66 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00 


These are reprints or, to use the publisher's phrase, “facsimile 
productions.” For such times as these they are unusually well 
bound, as are all the volumes issued by Standard at Hunting- 
ton. The offset paper has a feel and an appearance of quality 
which are also something of a novelty in current books. Unfor- 
tunately the plate reproductions in the Baker book are done in 
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that muddy black-and-gray which is the inevitable ' 
straight photographic reproduction of old lithogr 
greatest charm of the original Baker books lay in th. 
lithographs looking as though each had been dor 
color and then bound into the book. This reprint, 
is of the Lith edition. The first Baker book on ti 
done in 1806. It is much less ponderous and much 
taining than the 11th edition. If you can find a “f 
original lithographs, don’t pass it up! 

Small arms were invented on the Continent, d 
Germany and the United States, and written about 
While American gunsmiths were developing the ac 
loading, beautifully balanced “Kentucky,” their Brit 
poraries were writing about the inaccuracies imhere; 


last- 
ntem- 
n the 


ous tor 
and table 


TIGR 





tion” is the earliest discussion of “mirage” and its effect on 
ing the rifle that this reviewer can recall having found. ‘This 


a little book Cabout 434 inches by 734 inches with 113 pages) t 
be priced at $4.00 even if it was chock full of up-to-date infor 
mation instead of being just a “facsimile production.” On ¢! 
other hand, there were mighty few American shooting book 
published in the first half of the 19th century so you might b 


justified in adding this one to your library of Americana 


think it is more worthwhile from the American's standpoin' 


than either the Baker or Deane book. 

The Clephan book is entirely different from the thr | 
mentioned. It is a clearly written, splendidly documented, ™ 
torical pamphlet of 66 pages in good board covers. It give 
“an outline of the history and development of hand firearms 
from the earliest period to about the end of the 15th century 


and it lists its source material in such fashion as to provide § 


worthwhile reference book for any serious student of sma 


development. Clephan’s book is not a popularly write: affai 


for the average shooter's entertainment. It is a box 
serious student and researcher. To them and to an) 
wishes to add a touch of “authority” to his gun lib 


Earliest Hand Firearms is well worth the $3.00 tarifl.—©. B 


LISTER. 
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Group Feeding 


Second Edition. 


I DING. 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 
$6.00. 


sy Clifford Allen 
490 Pages; Illus 


; designed for those who must plan and cook 
quantities. It contains about 800 recipes, each 
intities necessary to serve five, ten, twenty, fifty 
lred persons, along with sample menus utilizing 
Both menus and recipes are planned to avoid 
1 to insure a balanced diet. 

ins information on the vitamin content of vari 


ous fo thods of packaging and numerous other charts 


; ind tables which will be of value to mess officers. mess ser 


TLY 
UND 


im@gbit Michener puts all six in good balance. This is good 
eadino.—A. S. 


7 
IS 18 
on 
t 
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Russian PRO 


yA UROPEAN CROSSROAD. By Ilya Ehrenburg. Alfred A. 
Anopt, Inc. 177 Pages; $2.00. 


Probably one of the best methods of coping with Communist 
ganda in this country would be for the government to 
iusfEsubsidize Ilya Ehrenburg, arrange for free access to all our pub- 
hisfticity n , and step out of his way. He could do more harm 
yiveg™’® the Communist cause in a month than the Congressional 
rmsfaecommit anti-Red newspapers, and anti-Communists in 
ury, geen ld do in a year. 
de am Chr gs wartime writings were notable for their color— 
arm 1 th ppeal to the uncritical, unsophisticated soap-opera 
aft: € of d. As our Allies, and as Allies we knew were being 


dyect the worst the diseased Nazi mentality could devise, 
cans were sympathetic to the Russians and gave 
t to their ability to fight and endure. This admira- 
Russians grew despite, and not because of, Ehren 
gs lizing, adult-to-child, we’ll-tell-you-what's-good-for- 


All But Me and Thee 


By BRIG. GEN. ELLIOT D. COOKE 


Psychiatrists and Army lead- 
ers alike have hailed General 
Cooke's book as an outstand- 
ing contribution to military 
d as a read- 
ve “must” for 


leader. 
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ORLD WAR II 


FER SHUGG and H. A. DeWEERD 


A new edition of the con- 
cise history of the second 
World War—complete with 
the detailed index and the 
maps which made the first 
edition an outstanding ref- 
erence. World War Il cov- 
ers the war from its origin 
to the signing of the Japa- 
document, 


nese surrender 


accurately and clearly. 


$3.75 





Psychology for the 
Armed Services 


The only complete handbook on the military applications of 
psychology available at any price. Psychology For the Armed 
Services covers everything from the tricks of night vision to 
propaganda analysis, in language that can be understood by 


every intelligent soldier. 
$4.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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taken from the author's own experiences, but the earlier 
chapters dealing with elementary phases will certainly be 
skipped over with no more than a glance. The outright novice 
who has armed himself with a shiny new postwar camera and 
who earnestly wants to learn some of the principles that make a 
good picture will find himself bogged down in the elementary 
section with incongruities of approach. To explain to the 
beginner the use and purpose of a cut film holder, using almost 
a half page, and then immediately plunge him into a morass of 
unexplained terms like graphic back, septums, and pack 
idapters, will do nothing to alleviate his already confused 
mind. It will more likely send him packing to the nearest 
bookstore for a first-class dictionary of photography. Inflicting 
on the top amateur such an obviously basic explanation is an 
insult equivalent to applying the epithet snapshot to a prized 
and labored over photograph. 

It is regrettable that Mr. Godsey, who is clearly a very in 
telligent and able man in photography, could not have given 
us more of the practical hints for making and selling pictures 
ind eliminated such things as hypo and developer form- 
ulas (to which he devotes some ten or twelve pages) that can 
be had for the asking at the corner camera store or photo supply 
house 

lo the author's credit, however, is the splendid chapter on 
ideas in photography. Lack of imagination and understanding 
is probably the greatest reason that most photographers remain 
lost in mediocrity. It is of course debatable whether imagina- 
tion can be created by a few words in a book, but Mr. Godsey 
does have some practical suggestions that merit close scrutiny 
by both the neophyte and the expert. He has illustrated his 
volume with more than eighty excellent pictures that demand 
respect for his ability and provide pleasant diversion as one 
thumbs through the less valuable pages of the text. 

he expert will find the book useful as a source for hints on 
markets, public relations, and editor requirements; the begin- 
ner for its illustrations and insistence on imagination in pho- 
tography.—Lieurenant Wiiu1aM M. BrannaM. 


Weapon Books 
BAKER'S REMARKS ON THE RIFLE. By Ezekiel Baker. 


Facsimile production by Standard Publications, Inc. 290 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 


THE RIFLE, MUSKET, PISTOL, AND FOWLING- 
PIECE. By N. Bosworth. Facsimile production by Standard 


Publications, Inc., 113 Pages; $4.00. 
DEANE’S MANUAL OF FIRE-ARMS. A facsimile produc- 


tion by Standard Publications, Inc. 291 Pages; Illustrated; 


$6.00. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HAND FIREARMS, FROM THE EARLI- 
EST PERIOD TO ABOUT THE END OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Robert Coltman Clephan. Fac- 
simile production by Standard Publications, Inc. 66 Pages; 
Illustrated; $3.00. 


These are reprints or, to use the publisher's phrase, “facsimile 
productions.” For such times as these they are unusually well 
bound, as are all the volumes issued by Standard at Hunting- 
ton. The offset paper has a feel and an appearance of quality 
which are also something of a novelty in current books. Unfor- 
tunately the plate reproductions in the Baker book are done in 
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that muddy black-and-gray which is the inevitable | 


straight photographic reproduction of old lithog: - - 

greatest charm of the original Baker books lay in th. a nU' 

lithographs looking as though each had been do: : = h 

color and then bound into the book. This reprint, | lly trat 

is of the 11th edition. The first Baker book on ¢! oe 

done in 1806. It is much less ponderous and much in 

taining than the 11th edition. If you can find a “f ' 

original lithographs, don’t pass it up! - 
Small arms were invented on the Continent, d: | the re 

Germany and the United States, and written about i, al 

While American gunsmiths were developing the ac: fast It 

loading, beautifully balanced “Kentucky,” their Brit em 

poraries were writing about the inaccuracies inhe: the 

smoothbore musket and the difficulties attendant de 

velopment of a rifled arm that could be loaded quick ugh 

to be of value to the hunter or soldier. While Ame: were 

making and shooting breechloaders and repeaters, B: oun 

smiths were writing and selling learned discussions m 

practicability and even the danger of using the newfangled 

fulminate primers and breechloading guns. \LES O 
If your interest in guns is of the sort that derives satisfaction The M 

and a chuckle from the ponderous rhetoric of the early nin [he n 

teenth century—if you like to trace back into the dim past those could 

traditions and inexplicable superstitions which crop up among the Sou: 


the gun owners of today—you will probably enjoy Baker and 
Deane. Baker is the more forthright both in his expression of 
opinion and in his effort to sell his own product. Deane takes \ 
more space to say no more and arrives eventually at the same id Mem 


conclusion—the Adams-Dean is a better revolver than is Sam writer 
Colt’s product! rs 
If you are getting together a general library of gun books, if The che 


the philosophy of the old-time English gunsmith interests you, I «(er story 
you probably will not feel that $6.00 spent either for Baker's o: ff Main Line 
for Deane’s book has been wasted. If, on the other hand, you 
are looking for source material on the history of firearms or for 
new ideas on how to improve your marksmanship, you do not 
want either Baker or Deane. 


b vear-old 
possible thi 
Commande 
uncouth c¢ 

The Bosworth reprint too is one which will teach nothing vell as : 
the modern shooter or ballistician. But it is of interest as an 
example of how carefully American civilian engineers anc 
target shots were studying interior and exterior ballistics, sight 
and aiming problems, a full century ago. A chapter on “retra 
tion” is the earliest discussion of “mirage” and its effect on aim 
ing the rifle that this reviewer can recall having found. This i 
a little book (about 434 inches by 7% inches with 113 pages) t 
be priced at $4.00 even if it was chock-full of up-to-date infor 
mation instead of being just a “facsimile production.” On thé 
other hand, there were mighty few American shooting books 
published in the first half of the 19th century so you might be 
justified in adding this one to your library of Americana 
think it is more worthwhile from the American's standpoin 
than either the Baker or Deane book. 

The Clephan book is entirely different from the three jus 
mentioned. It is a clearly written, splendidly documented, his 


7.0 write 
Wars are 
exaltation, 
able to im] 
but Miche 


reading. —A 
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Knopf, | 
Probably 
propaganda 
ubsidize |] 
icity med 


torical pamphlet of 66 pages in good hoard covers. It give the Con 
“an outline of the history and development of hand firearmsgjfommittees 
from the earliest period to about the end of the 15th century, Reneral cou 
and it lists its source material in such fashion as to provide #@ Ehrenbu 
worthwhile reference book for any serious student of sm :l-armamend thei: 
development. Clephan’s book is not a popularly written affai™mmype of min 
for the average shooter's entertainment. It is a book for thalBubjected 
serious student and researcher. To them and to anyone whijmost Ai 
wishes to add a touch of “authority” to his gun library ThaRreat re 
Earliest Hand Firearms is well worth the $3.00 tarifi—C. 5gjpn for : 
LisTER. lt 
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Group Feeding 


EDING. Second Edition. By Clifford Allen 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 490 Pages; Illus- 
x: $6.00. 


s designed for those who must plan and cook 
quantities. It contains about 800 recipes, each 
ntities necessary to serve five, ten, twenty, fifty 
ired persons, along with sample menus utilizing 
th menus and recipes are planned to avoid 
to insure a balanced diet. 


ins information on the vitamin content of vari 
thods of packaging and numerous other charts 
sich will be of value to mess officers, mess ser 
ks. Out of print since 1942, this edition has 
ably enlarged and revised.—]. F. I 
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Realistic Pacific Stories 
'ES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. By James A. Michene 


illan Company. 326 Pages; $3.00. 


teen stories in this book needn't have been fiction; 

ive happened, and probably did. Using the Navy 

South Pacific as his background, Mr. Michener has spun 
that have all the ingredients of a good fiction recipe: 
sacred and profane), mental turmoil, humor, and 
erisimilitude. And in these days of Forever Amber 
of Hecate County, it is refreshing to observe how 
aves much to the imagination, and nothing to the 


haracters are varied, and continue to appear in story 
tory: Marine Lieutenant Joe Cable, whose Philadelphia 
n Line upbringing did not prepare him for an affair with a 
rold Tonkinese girl; Tony Fry, the J.G. who got im- 
e things done the easy way, without doing them himself; 
Commander Hoag of the Seabees, who broke the tradition of 
th construction experts by being a polished gentleman 
as a hot-shot builder; and others who, at the hands of 

ter, seem as real as the man in the next room. 
Wars are compounded of fear, excitement, accomplishment, 
exaltation, boredom and loneliness; many writers have been 
impress the reader with one or two of these qualities, 
t Michener puts all six in good balance. This is good 

reading.—A. §. 


ih] 
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Russian PRO 


EUROPEAN CROSSROAD. 3y Ilya Ehrenburg. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 177 Pages; $2.00. 


one of the best methods of coping with Communist 
paganda in this country would be for the government to 


sidize Ilya Ehrenburg, arrange for free access to all our pub- 
licity media. and step out of his way. He could do more harm 
the Communist cause in a month than the Congressional 
nmitt anti-Red newspapers, and anti-Communists in 

*neral could do in a year. 

Ehrenburg's wartime writings were notable for their color— 
pnd the ppeal to the uncritical, unsophisticated soap-opera 
ype of mind. As our Allies, and as Allies we knew were being 
udjecte the worst the diseased Nazi mentality could devise, 

st Americans were sympathetic to the Russians and gave 
reat t to their ability to fight and endure. This admira- 
ion f Russians grew despite, and not because of, Ehren- 

g's lizing, adult-to-child, we’ll-tell-you-what’s-good-for- 
AY, 1947 


All But Me and Thee 


By BRIG. GEN. ELLIOT D. COOKE 


Psychiatrists and Army lead- 
ers alike have hailed General 
Cooke’s book as an outstand- 
ing contribution to military 
psychiatry—and as a read- 
able, informative “must” for 


every military leader. 


$2.75 





WORLD WAR Il 


By ROGER SHUGG and H. A. DeWEERD 


A new edition of the con- 
cise history of the second 
World War—complete with 
the detailed index and the 
maps which made the first 
edition an outstanding ref- 
erence. orld War Il cov- 
ers the war from its origin 
to the signing of the Japa- 
nese surrender document, 


accurately and clearly. 


$3.75 





Psychology for the 


Armed Services 


The only complete handbook on the military applications of 
psychology available at any price. Psychology For the Armed 
Services covers everything from the tricks of night vision to 
propaganda analysis, in language that can be understood by 


every intelligent soldier. 
$4.00 


Order from 
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1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington 6, D. C. 
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BEST SELLERS 


NON-FICTION 
THE ROOSEVELT I KNEW 
By FRANCES PERKINS 


For 35 years a family friend and for 17 years a close political 
associate, Frances Perkins is well fitted to write this personal 


and intimat interpretation of Franklin D. Roosevelt's mind 


and character. $3.75 


NOT SO WILD A DREAM 


By ERIC SEVAREID ERIE SEVRBELE 


Ky WAL W 
The thoroughly readable, é Wd 


thoroughly admirable per- 


a dream 


sonal narrative of one of 
America’s finest political 


ind wat reporters $3.50 





22 CELLS IN NUREMBERG 
By DOUGLAS M. KELLEY, M.D. 


\ non-technical psychiatric profile of each of the twenty- 
two Nazi criminals who were imprisoned at Nuremberg, 
presented by the official U.S psychiatrist who examined 
them. $3.00 


HIROSHIMA 


By JOHN HERSEY 


[he complete text of Hersey’s brilliant report of six human 
beings who survived the explosion of the atom bomb over 


Hiroshima. $1.75 
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you, fable-like style. Americans can take writ 
fourteen-year-old level, but the eight-year-old tone 
hard to swallow. 

In this book, the result of Ehrenburg’s travels i; 
he has not improved. Nations and people who | 
Red light are good and true; those who do not 
with Red policy are Fascist mad dogs. Objectivity 
author's vocabulary but it is not to be found in 
\nd the Soviet mentality is so far apart from « 
Ehrenburg’s most effective passages, from the Ru 
view, are ludicrous from our own. For instanc: 
journal in Zone A published a cartoon depicting \ 
an ape strangling an Italian girl. Let’s read Ehre: 
earth-shaking example of depraved “Fascist” licens: 

“Is it true that the Yugoslav, having regained | 
dom, would deprive Italians of freedom? 


* * ~ 


“I never did come across that ferocious ape wh 
to the libels printed in Trieste, strangles the ha, 
girls. 

* * - 

“Who, then, is trying to revive the old enmity 
Yugoslavs, who have restored full liberty to the |: 
lation of Zone B, or is it the Trieste Fascists, who in | 
light kill Slovenes and dare to picture heroic Yugo 
monstrous ape? I am not a diplomat and am not 
with boundary disputes; I leave such problems to ot! 
after surviving two World Wars and seeing so much b! 
ashes, and after traveling through Zone B and ther 
that newspaper of Zone A, | can only say: 
brotherhood, and a provocation is still a provocation 


| could go on, with items from Ehrenburg’s travels th: 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, etc., but it \ 
not be worth the space. Even in translation, the book d 


speak our language.—A. S. 
4 7 4 


China Novel 
LOOK SOUTH TO THE POLAR STAR. By Holes 


Harcourt, Brace & Company. 554 Pages; $3.00. 


If I were asked, in the manner of slogan contests, t 
this novel in twenty-five words or less, | would say t! 
much resembles a drunk walking a tightrope. It n¢ 
makes up its mind whether it is going to evolve into a d 
of Chinese philosophy, history, art and politics, or w! 
is going to be a whiz-bang adventure story in the g: 
Richard Harding Davis. As a result it is a mixtur 
without quite being either. 


[he early action takes place in Shanghai not long be! 


United States’ entry into World War II, in parti 


period when the Japanese were trying to placate the C! 


and consolidate the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperit 


before thev launched an all-out attack on the United S: 


The characters include an American embass' 
: : Loy 
a young American student, an American art deal 


LP eteas 
prilain. 


Chinese patriots and quislings, the inevitable hissing 
colonel, the daughter of an American professor, and 
sor himself, who remains missing throughout the nov 
less to say everyone is looking for him, each for 
reason. 

This part of the novel is sharply and thoughtfu 
Against the background of intrigue and decay that w 
hai, Mr. Cahill’s very cosmopolitan characters discus: 
philosophy, military doctrine, art and the contempora 
which have brought about the condition of an obvio" 
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in spite of the weight of the issues involved, Mr. 
sue and description never lag. 
m which flows a rich, he ody 


His is an accom 
, and highly stimu 
; military passages are, regrettably, very poor, 
heory is sound enough. He attempts to telescope 
e for the sake of his narrative, and ends up with 
stylized fighting which is neither real nor con 
story of Chinese life and culture, both historical 
rarv, Look South To the Polar Star 
C 


has great 
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Ranger Force 
ANGERS. By Lieutenant James J. Altieri. Ranger 


mmittee, c/o Ranger Organization Fund, 1922 
\venue, Philadelphia, Pa. 151 Pages; Illustrated; 
\ vho fought in North Africa or in Southern Italy 


rgotten the Ranger Force, made up of men who 
d in the tactics and techniques of the British com 
[he Rangers, partly because they were hand 
nsively rained men, partly because their esprit 
ful to behold, were by all odds some of the toughest, 
trymen in the history of warfare. 
ok is their story. Partly, it is a souvenir book, and 
yreat many pictures of individual Rangers and of 
| battle scenes in it. Of equal interest, however, are 
ndensed, but vivid and excellent accounts of the 
Ranger Force fought, among them some of the 
mall-unit actions in the bitterest of all campaigns, 
sing matches at Cassino and Anzio. 
Darby's Rangers is not a book for the general public, and, as 
f fact, is not available for general sale. It is, however, 
tory of the Ranger Force that does full credit to an 
ch fought bravely and died equally bravely at the 


red fi t Battle of Cisterna di Littoria on the Anzio Beach 
O. ¢ Ss. 
7 5 A 5 
Soldier of the South 


TERS FROM LEE’S ARMY. Compiled by Susan Leigh 
Bi ickford. Annotated by her husband, Chi irles Minor Black- 
ford. Edited and abridged for publication by Charles Minor 


Blackford, II]. Charles Scribner's Sons. 312 Pages; Index; 


tain Charles Minor Blackford of the Second Virginia 
iry was not inhibited by regulations from writing his wife 
litary operations, morale, and the leaders of the Con- 
\rmy. Consequently we are now in possession through 
pondence and diaries of Captain and Mrs. Blackford 

ind fascinating insight into Civil War conditions. 

‘he captain joined the army in Virginia before Bull Run, in 
ich battle he had a grandstand seat but little actual fighting. 
| fact, illness or absence from the scene did leave him out of 
n\ the principal engagements of the war. When the 
led Pennsylvania, Blackford was Judge Advocate on 
enc ngstreet’s staff. Thus any hope for a new insight 
attle of Gettysburg and for an explanation of Long- 


tree nduct there unfortunately do not materialize. The 

p his battle is brief and comparatively colorless. 

In respects, however, Captain Blackford and his wife 
“€ an extremely valuable and illuminating source for the 
authentic flavor of life at home and at the front, chiefly in 
Virgin luring the Civil War. The captain served close to 
Stonewal! Jackson. His portrait of that great leader is a fine 
MAY, 1947 


BATTLE STORIES 
FROM THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


HISTORICAL DIVISION 


SMALL UNIT 
ACTIONS 


Detail stories of 4 small-unit actions (2d Rangers at Pointe 
Du Hoe, from the 27th Division's action on Saipan, the 
351st Infantry at Santa Maria Infante, the 4th Armored 
Division at Singling); stories full of raw material on tactics, 
discipline, leadership. Every soldier will find Small Unit 
Actions a hard book to lay down. 


$1.25 


Other books in the same series 


OMAHA BEACHHEAD $1.50 
SALERNO 55 
ST. LO 1.25 
VOLTURNO ..... 35 
TO BIZERTE WITH THE I CORPS .. 45 
THE WINTER LINE (5th Army) . .25 
THE ADMIRALTIES ......... 40 
CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 2.25 
CAPTURE OF MAKIN ..... i .30 
MERRILL'S MARAUDERS ...... 40 
GUAM (77th Division) ..... 35 
THE PAPUAN CAMPAIGN .50 


Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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FRONT-LINE 
INTELLIGENCE 





By CHANDLER and ROBB 


Here's the “how-to-do-it” on 
the actual mechanics of front- 
line intelligence—the records 
the S-2 needs, the problems of 
map distribution, the intelli- 
gence plan, the organization 
and dispatch of patrols, every 
detail of the S-2's job. 

The authors know whereof they 
speak—men of wide experi- 
ence, they have turned out an 
invaluable synthesis of theory 
and combat tested practice. 


$2.50 


THE FUTURE OF 
AMERICAN SECRET 
INTELLIGENCE 


By DR. GEORGE S. PETTEE 


An investigation of the re- 
quirements and conditions 
needed to ensure an accurate, 
efficient secret intelligence for 
the United States 

Dr. Pettee analyzes past er- 
rors, points out remedies, sug 
gests an organization and a 
doctrine which will safeguard 
America's interests in war or 


peace. 


$2.00 


INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 
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* Washington 6, D. C. 




















characterization that will appeal to all Civil Wa: 

is the godlike leader, hardly believable in the ad 
subordinates, and yet the human and considera: 
Olympus that others have described. On the oth: 

ford is curiously reticent about Longstreet on \ 
r assed years of service. 

Few participants in the Civil War, moreo 4 
clearly defined the quality and importance of |« It i 
interesting to contrast Blackford’s assurance 
morale of a northern officer. Oliver Wendel] | 
Massachusetts infantry regiment, wrote his father 
1862: “I've pretty much made up my mind th South 
have achieved their independence and I am aln 
hope spring will see an end—I prefer interventio: 
credit but believe me, we never shall lick 'em—| 


tired with its hard, and its terrible experience an: % ee 
with its mismanagement and I think before long + rity 
will say that we are vainly working to effect what t hap 
pens—the subjugation (for that is it) of a great civi nation 
We shan't do it—at least the Army can’t—” 

About the same time Blackford wrote his wife: “| irmies 
are close to each other, and one would anticipate a fight were 
it not for the season of the year and the enormous strength of 
cur position. I can scarcely think Burnside can be h a fool 
as to undertake to cross at or near Fredericksburg and attack 
Lee's lines. If he does, it is a mere question of how mam 


dead he will leave for us to bury.” 

This collection is not only historical material of importance 
it is a moving correspondence between a couple deep v in 
love who endured separation, hunger, and danger in the strug 
gle for the Virginia that was their universe. There is only 
regret that any part of this unique collection was edited out of 
existence.—BriGapieER GENERAL DonALD ARMSTRONG 
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Other New Books 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. A modern English verse-rendering 
by George Philip Krapp. Random House. 309 Pages; $2.0 
BRAZILIAN-PORTUGUESE PRONUNCIATION. By Chris 
topher Stavrou. David McKay Company. 152 Pages; $2.5! 
THE PAGEANT OF CHINESE HISTORY. By Elizabeth 
Seeger. Longmans, Green & Company, Inc. 414 Pages; Illustrated 
Index; $3.50. A re-issue, revised and brought up to date, of a w 
known book. 


THE TIME MACHINE. By H. G. Wells. Random Hous 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.75 boxed. One of Wells’ earlier novels 
THE OFFICIAL PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AAF. 8y 
the Historical Office of the Army Air Forces. Duell, Sloan & Peare 
213 Pages; Illustrated; $10.00. “A faithful record of signifcan 
developments in equipment over the four decades since the hr 
flight.” 

BLOOD BROTHER. By Elliott Arnold. Duell, Sloan & Pearet 
558 Pages; $3.00. A novel against the background of Apach 
warfare. 

THE SMALL COMMUNITY LOOKS AHEAD. By Wayland | 
Hayes. Harcourt, Brace & Comapny. 276 Pages; Illustrated; In 
dex; $3.00. 

AMERICAN SEA POWER SINCE 1775. Edited by Allan Wes 
cott. J. B. Lippincott Company. 609. Pages; Illustrated; Inde 
$5.00. An operational history of the American Navy from | 
to 1945. 

DIVIDE THE HEART. By R. E. Dane. Reynal & Hitchcoe! 
183 Pages; $2.50. Stories of Americans in France. 
STRANGER IN TOWN. By Howard Hunt. Random Hous 


282 Pages; $2.50. “The story of one man and many women 


WORLD OF THE GREAT POWERS. By Max Lern Foreig 
Policy Association. 94 Pages; Illustrated; 35¢. Another Meacli 
Series release. 
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Irs Resources & DevetopMent. Edited by G. L. 
ee se facmillan Company. 334 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
, by scientists, scholars and public officials. 
US CLIPJOINT. By Fredric Brown. E. P. Dut 
224 Pages; $2.50. A gory Chicago whodunit. 
ER’S QUEST. By Irwin Edman. The Viking 
s: $3.00. A philosopher speculates on the process 
5 beliefs. 
XDI NDING THE RUSSIANS. 
C nith. Barnes & Noble, Inc. 246 Pages; Illustrated 
Fiftv-one American, British and Russian scholars 
complex system of the Soviet Union. 
\PHY OF A YOGI. B 
‘ Library. 498 Pages; Illustrated; 
\NKI \NUAL. 
ves; Illustrated; 
net chant Seamen. 
‘RC OI VORCE. 


\pany. 


By Bernhard J. Stern 


y Paramhansa Yogananda 
Index; $3.50. 


Cornell Maritime 
A tanker manual for 


3y John F. Summerill. 
Index; $2.75. 


By Jacques Bacal and Louise Sloane. E. P. 
ton § 128 Pages; $2.00. 
W 7 EVELOP, PRINT AND ENLARGE 
Samue! Epstein and David W. De Armand. 
- Illustrated; $1.25. 
YEARS OF IRISH POETRY. Edited by Kathleen | loag 
Devin-Adair Company. 830 Pages; $5.00. 
UR CITY TOMORROW. By Guy Greer. The Macmillan 
Comt 10 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. What the average 
ach riven needs to know about community planning and housing. 
ER BLACK COFFEE. By Robert I. Gannon, S.J. The Declan 
¥ McMullen Company. 184 Pages; $2.00. Father Gannon’s after- 
nce talks on a wide variety of subjects. 
HE CHILDREN. By Howard Fast. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 190 
ses; $2.50. Fiction, “a story of the streets of New York, the slum 
nivililg sreets and the children who live in them.” 
TH! if SAGA OF ANDY BURNETT. 
lay & Company. 536, 302, 479, 
The Long Rifle, Ranchero, 
sede. About 1500 pages in all. 
ER FROM EDEN. By Nancy Bruff. E. P. Dutton & Com 
3) Pages; $2.75. The author of The Manatee with a new 
ring nove! set in nineteenth century Brooklyn Heights and the Carib 


PICTURES 
Franklin Watts, 


$y Stewart Edward White. 
183 Pages; $3.50. Com 
Folded Hills, and Stam 


ULOUS HOOSIER. By Jane Fisher. Robert M. McBride & 
Company. 263 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. A biography of the man 
ted the Indianapolis Speedway and Miami Beach, among 

ntures in business and finance. 


HE BEAST WITH FIVE FINGERS. By William Fryer Harvey. 


icy 


P. Dutton & Company. 219 Pages; $2.50. “Twenty tales of 
heanny 

i-E AND THE DREAM. By Mary Colum. Doubleday & Com 

By pny +66 Pages; Index; $3.50. Impressions and reflections of a 


rary life which led Mary Colum from Dublin, 


through London 
and Paris, to America. 


bre "y 
u 


HURSDAY’S BLADE. By Frederick C. Davis. Doubleday & 
Compa 250 Pages; $2.00. A Crime Club selection. 
6 i VIL. By Marguerite Eyssen. Doubleday & Company. 314 


rages; $2 A novel of the Pennsylvania oi] boom. 


nd] THE INDIVIDUAL, THE, STATE, AND WORLD GOVERN 
1. ENT. By A. C. Ewing. The Macmillan Company. 322 Pages; 
1.00. A professional philosopher discusses di interna 
‘ il beliefs of the day. 
ind Be THIS THY DAY. 3y Michael McLaverty. The Macmillan 
177 mp 213 Pages; $2.50. A novel set in an Irish village. 
iE BIG YANKEE: Tue Lire or Cartson or THE Rawenrs. 
coc Ml Blankfort. Little, Brown & Company. 380 Pages; 
Mlustrat Index; $4.00. The biography of Brigadier General 
ie r. Carlson, a famed Marine Raider. 
0.” HI SIDENTS AND THE PRESS. By James E. Pollard. 
he te \ lan Company. 866 Pages; Index; $5.00. A study of 
din Presidents and how they shape public opinion through the 
AY, 1947 





SOLDIERS’ ALBUM 


By Colonel Ernest R. DuPuy and 
Lieutenant Colonel Herbert Bre gste in 


A 150-page pictorial history of the war in Europe by Colo- 
nel R. Ernest DuPuy, 
PRO and 
Colonel Herbert Bregstein, in charge of still pictures in 
the PRO Section, SHAEF. 


war from Normandy to VE-Day are supplemented by a 


at one time General Eisenhower's 


later Chief of the press newsroom, and Lt. 


Photographs which cover the 


succinct and coherent narrative 


$3.00 


Command Decision 


By William W ister Haines 


There have been books about the privates, the corporals, 
the lieutenants—Command Decision is a book about the 
responsibilities and the decisions which confront the high- 
level commander. It’s a powerful, moving novel of an Air 
Force Commander and a decision he made—in face of the 
fact that it would decimate the strength of his own com 
mand. Command Decision can be recommended, without 


qualification, as tops among military novels. 


$2.00 
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Paper edition 
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Map supplement 
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Marines in Action 
And A Few Marines (Thomason) .. 
Betio Beachhead (Holcomb & Vandegrift) 
Island War (Hough) 
The Island (Merrillat) 
The Long and the Short and the Tall (Josephy) 
Marines At War (Crane) 
On To Westward (Sherrod) 
A Ribbon and A Star (Monks & Falter) 
Semper Fidelis (Marines in Pacific—1942-45) 
Tarawa (Sherrod) 
U. S. Marines on Iwo Jima 

Fighters) 


Uncommon 


Five Marine Combat 


Valor (Six 


Correspondents) 


Marine Combat 


Navy in Action 
® America’s Navy in World War I! 
Battle Report—Pearl Harbor to the Coral Sea 
(Karig & Kelly) Vol. 1 
Battle Report Vol. I! (Atlantic Wor) 
Battle for Leyte Gulf (Woodward) 
British Navy's Air Arm (Rutter) 
Carrier War (Jensen) ; ee 
The Navy's Air War (Ed. by Buchanan) 
The Navy's War (Pratt) 
Queen of the Flat-tops (Johnston) 
Robinson Crusoe, USN (Clark) 
They Were Expendable (White) 
Cloth edition 
Fighting Forces edition 
This is the Navy (Cant) 


War Fiction 
Adventures of Wesley Jackson (Saroyan) 
A Walk in the Sun (Brown) 


3.00 
2.50 
5.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.75 
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2.00 


25 
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EXPERIMENT IN REBELLION 
By Clifford Dowdey 


War, and after it. $3.75. 








The Brick” Foxhole 
Night Climb (Skiing 
Spearhead (Abzug) 
Ward 20 (Bellah) 


Brooks) 
10th Div.) 


Unit Histories 
Battle of Germany (84th Division) 
Children of Yesterday (24th Division) 
History of 2d Engineer Special Brigade 
Marsmen in Burma (Randolph) 
One Damned Island After Another (7th Air Force) 
Report After Action (103d Infantry Division) 
347th Infantry Pictorial Review 
Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) 


Timberwolf (104th Division) 


A behind-the-scenes story of the personali- 
ties, famous and otherwise, who figured in 
the Confederacy, during the American Civil 





5.00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.50 
3.75 
3.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 


BACKGROUND OF THE WAR AND 


PEACE 
One World 


Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) 


The Ciano Diaries (Ciano) 
Freedom: Its Meaning (Anshen) 


Future of American Secret Intelligence (Pettee) 
Geography of the Peace (Spykman} 
Geopolitics (Strausz-Hupé) 

The Great Globe Itself (Bullitt) 

History of the World Since 1914 

Human Nature and Enduring Peace (Murphy) 
One World (Willkie) 

Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1944 
Pillars of Peace (Army Information School) 
Signposts of Experience (Snow 

Welles) 


Time for Decision 


America 
America’s Foreign Policies (Bailey) 
n World Politics 


Carlson 


America’s Strategy Spykman) 

Under Cover 

U. S. Foreign Policy (Lippmann) 

U. S. and Its Place in World Affairs 
(Nevins & Hocker 


3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
2.00 


2.75 
2.75 
1.00 
3.50 
2.00 


1.00 
2.75 
3.00 


25 
3.75 
1.49 

25 


3.25 


U. S. War Aims (Lippmann) 


Asia and the Pacific 


East and West of Suez (Badeau) 


Filipinos and Their Country (Porter) 
Introduction to India (Moraes and Stimson 
Korea Looks Ahead (Grajdanzev 
The Making of Modern China (Lattimore 
Cloth edition 
B® ight ng orces editio 
Pacific Islands in War and Peace (Kee 
Solution in Asia (Lattimore 


Wartime China (Stewart) 

British Empire 
Churchill) 
West of 
Empire in the Changing 
The English People 
Introducing Australia 


A Roving Commission 


East of Malta Svez (Bartimeus 
World (Hancock 
Brogan) 


(Grattan) 


The Making of Modern Britain (Brebner 
New Zealand (Nash) 
Pacific Partner (Johnston) 
Report on India (Raman) 

Cloth edition 

*; jhting Forces edition 

Europe 

Balkan Background (Newman) 


Barbed Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 


Europe: An Atlas of Human Geography 
(Rajchman) 


Grave Diggers of France (Pertinax) 


The Middle East (Ben-Horin) 
The Netherlands (Edited by Bartholomew 
Landheer) 
We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) 
Cloth edition 
*Fiahting Forces edition 
Germany 
Berlin Diary (Shirer 
The German Army ([Rosinsk 
The German Soldier odtriend) 
Guilt of the German Arn Fried 
Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) 
Cloth edition 
Fighting For 
Last Days of Hitler (Trevor-Roper 
The Nazi State (Ebensteir 
Cloth edition 
¥& Fighting Forces edit 
Next Germany 
Pattern of Conquest (Harsch) 
Japan 
History of Japan 1tourette) 


Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune 


Japanese Handbook (Lee) 


Japan's Islands of Mystery (Price) 


Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 
Cloth editior 
® Fighting Forces ¢« 
The Jap Soldier oodfriend) 
Our Enemy Japon (Fleisher 
Cloth edition 
® Fighting Forces edition 
Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) 
Cloth edition 
*® Fighting Forces edition 
Traveler From Tokyo (Morris) 
With Japan's Leaders (Moore) 
USSR 
Guide to the Soviet Union (Mande 
Russia (Pares) 
The Russian Army (Kerr) 


Cloth edition 
*® Fighting Forces edition 


Scared Men of the Kremlin (Fisher) 
The Soviet For East (Mandel) 
Soviet Spies (Hirsch) 


Through the Russian Back Door (Lauderback) 


Guidebooks and Atlases 
Raisz) 

Atlas of World Affairs (1946) (paper) 

ca World Atlas 

Latin America in Maps 


Atlas of Global Geography 
Encyclopedia Britann 


Look at America 


Look at the World (Harrison) 























A War Atlas tor Americans 1.00 
Webster s Collegiate Dictionary 5.00 
THE ARMY 
The Mightiest Army 
Doolittle Report 25 
Our Armed Forces 35 
Soldier Poem ilar ham) 1.00 
Story of West Point Dupuy 25 
West Point (Boumer 3.00 
West Point Today (Banning 2.50 





ALL BUT ME AND THEE 
| By Brig. Gen. Elliot D. Cooke 


Here, reduced to terms the layman can un- 
derstand, is the story of the problems pre- 








sented by psychoneurosis in the Army. 
| $2.75. 
Air Forces 
Army Flyer (Ar 1 & Eaker 2.50 
Flying Health (Kafka 2.00 
vide to A.AF 
Cloth editior 2.50 
Paper edit — .25 
How Our Army Grew Wings (Chandler & Lahm) 3.75 
Official History of the A.A.F. (Major McCoy) ..10.00 
200,000 Flyers (Wiener 2.75 
Winged Mars uneo) Vol. | 2.50 
Winged Mars Vol. I! (The Air Weapon 
1914-19 5.00 
Ww ngea WwW wirare Arnold ma Eaker 3.00 
Ground Forces 
Army Ground Ff es (What You Should Know 
About reene 2.50 
He s the Paratroops Now (Rathmore) 2.75 
War on Wheels (Kutz 2.00 
We Jumped to Fight (Raff 2.50 
Service Forces 
6 The Army Chaplain san .20 
ut Cors Ww t You Should Know About) 
Jav & Ff r 2.50 
Wartime Medicine (What You Should Know 
About & Cooper 2.50 
THE NAVY 
Ame 1 Sea Power Since 1775 
Ed. by Allan Wescott 5.00 
Annapolis Today (Bannin 2.75 
Book of the Navy (Robert & Brentano) 3.00 
Command at Sea (Cope 2.75 
Mahan on Sea Powe vezey 3.50 
Noval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) 3.50 
Naval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) 2.50 
Novy Has Wings (Pratt 2.75 
Secret Mission Zacharias : 3.75 
Toward New Order of Sea Power (Sprout) 3.75 
THE MARINE CORPS 
Guidebook for Marines (Official) 1.00 
History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) 5.50 
Your Marine Corps in World War I! 
Leatherneck 4.50 


MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 


Air Power and Total War (Caldwell) 2.50 
Amphibious Warfore and Combined Operations 
{Keyes 1.50 
Armed Forces as a Career (Callahan) 2.75 
Arms and Policy (Nickerson) 3.50 
Army of the Future (de Gaulle) 2.00 
Art of War (Sun-Tzvu) 1.50 
Axis Grand Strategy (Compiled by Ferege) . 3.50 
Detense (Von Leeb) 1.50 
Dovhet and Aerial Warfare (Sigaud) 1.75 
Framework of Battle (Burr) 3.00 
Frederick the Great (Phillips) ; 1.50 
Fundamentals of Naval Warfare (Levert) 5.00 
Future of Infantry (Hart) 1.00 
Generals and Generalship (Wovell) 1.00 
Guide to Naval Strategy (Brodie) 2.75 
impact of War (Herring) 2.50 
Landing Operations (Vagts 5.00 
The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz 
®Fighting Forces edition .25 
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MacArthur on Wor (MacArthur) .............. 3.00 
Makers of Modern Strategy (Earle) ........... 3.75 
Maneuver in War (Willoughby) .............. 3.00 
Military Staff: Its History and Development 

(Hittle aa 2.50 
Napoleon and Modern War (Lanza) Pi 1.50 
National Security and the General Staff (Nelson) 5.00 
Nature of Modern Warfare (Falls) . 1.25 
On War (Clausewitz) 1.95 
Principles of War (Clausewitz) ....... : 1.50 
Reveries on the Art of War (De Saxe) .. 1.50 
Roots of Strategy (Phillips) . 3.00 
Studies on War (Infantry Journal) ............ .25 
ene: We Wir GND cn cevasscccdvscenaee 1.50 
There Will Be No Time (Borden) 2.50 
Use of Air Power (Blunt) 2.00 
War and National Policy {A syllabus) . 1.00 


MILITARY TRAINING 
General 


21-26: Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading .25 
21-510: Army Arithmetic .20 
Army Officer's Notebook (Morgan) ............ 1.00 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill (Lentz) .. .75 
27-250: Cases on Military Government ....... .20 
Combat Communications (Allen) .............. .35 
Combat First Aid Wivbisavkbeeceneteaenee o2$ 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) . 2.00 
Combined ~ and SOFM (from 100-5, 100-10, 

and 100-1 1.50 
100-20 ed and Employment of Air Power .20 
Control of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and 

Heller) uaa - 2.75 
21-30: Conventional Signs, Symbols, and 

Abbreviations (Military) .25 
21-40: Defense Against Chemical Attack .35 
Defense Against Chemical Warfare (Restricted) 25 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band (Reynolds) 1.50 
Driver Training (McCloskey) .25 





THE MONASTERY 
By Frederick Majdalany 











The Infantryman's view of the taking of 
Cassino. $2.00. 

21-25: Elementary Map and Aerial Photo Reading .20 
21-11: First Aid for Soldiers ................ 15 
Front-Line Intelligence (Chandler and Robb) 2.50 | 
Gas Warfare (Waitt) 

Cloth edition Pom 2.75 

*® Fighting Forces edition .......... .25 
Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 25 
How to Abandon Ship (Banigan) 

Cloth edition vs 1.00 

® Fighting Forces edition  } 
Identification (Insignia of all Armies) 2.50 
21-15: Individual Clothing and Equipment .20 
New |. D. R., 1946 

Cloth edition 1.25 

ee 1.00 
Insignia of the Services (Brown) 1.50 
26-5: Interior Guard Duty ..... 10 
Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) .50 
Kill or Get Killed (Applegate) ................ 2.50 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading Consiete . 1.50 
Map Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) 1.00 
Medical Soldier's Handbook .. 1.00 
27-5. Military Government ..ccccccccccccvecs U5 
Military Medical Manual .............0-+0008 4.50 | 


Military and Naval Recognition Book ‘(Bunkley) 2.50 
2 


Military Preventive Medicine (Durham) ........ 3.25 
21-10: Military Sanitation and First Aid .. .40 
21-5: Military Training 15 
WN  wseistcinsinccaydiiecennaberts 2.50 
Officers’ Manual (Moss) . ae eee 8 2.50 
Sn SD, < onenivsdadkanbeswanatie .50 
1-705: Physical Fitness for Flying .......... 25 | 
36-20: Pieysicnl Teetnine «.n.c cc csccccosccecss .50 
DUB Plyslcnl Weld «206. ccveccssvsoeves .30 
Peieen Goons GH oan csesiccctasovenctes .50 
Preventive Maintenance .........6ceeeeeeneee 1.00 
Quartermaster Emergency Handbook stevens 1.00 
ied Cunteel TEE ois ccc cervececvitcievins 2.00 
Secret and Urgent (Pratt) ...........seeseeees 1.00 | 
Sasdetnd Tardy Belk x os awncccccvessvisccesuecs 25 | 


21-35: Sketching 


101-5: SOFM Staff and Combat Orders 
Spies and Saboteurs (What the Citize, 
Know About) (Irwin & Johnson) 
Squad Record Book 
State Defense Force Manual 
20-15: Tents and Tent Pitching 
21-22: Watermanship .......... 
Infantry 
Combat Problems for Small Units 
Essentials of Infantry Training 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition .. 
7-25: Hq. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm 
Heavy Weapons Manual .. > 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) 3 
Infantry in Battle ... 
72-20: Jungle Warfare 
Military Ski Manual (Harper) 2 
3-375: Portable Flame Throwers MI] 
Scouting and Patrolling 
21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniging 
9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm 
Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2A 
(81mm. Mortar) 
11-431: Target Range Communication Syst 
Air Forces 
Roger Wilco: ABC of Radio for Flyers 2 
5-240: Aerial Photography 
Aircraft Mathematics (Walling and Hil 1 
Aircraft Navigation (Sewart, Nichols, W 
Hill) . ; 2 
Aircraft Recognition (Saville-Sneath 
Air Navigation (Zim) . 3 
Attitude (Lederer) .... 
Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) 3. 
Bombardment Aviation (Ayling) 2 
Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.1.) 1 
Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) 
Combat Aviation (Ayling) 2 
Electrical Principles (Stone) ) 
Electrical Shop (Stone) 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis 3 
Engine Principles (Etchison) ] 
Flight Crew Training Program (A.W.T.|. 
Flight Principles (Crites) 
Hydraulic Principles (Etchison 1 
Instructor's Manual (Morgan) 
Jordanoft's Illustrated Aviation Dictionary 3 
Loading and Cruising (Ford) } 
1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainee 
Mechanical Principles (Crites) 
Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.!.) 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn 1 
| Northern Routes (A.W.T.1!.) 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith 
Pilot's T.M. (Speas) ‘ } 
Radio Operating (Stone) 
Radio Principles (Stone) 1 





ATLAS OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


By Clifford MacFadden, Henry 
Madison Kendall and George 
F. Deasy 


An up-to-the-minute study of world affairs 
in maps and pictographs, covering the eco- 
nomic, military, and political potentialities 
of every country in the world. Two of the 
authors served with the Army Map Service 
during the war. (paper) $2.75. 
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50 
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00 


00 


Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) . 1.00 
Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) 2.50 
Use of Numbers (Morgan) .... .60 
Weather Principles (Kraght) 1.00 
Armored Forces 
17-5: Armored Force Drill .... 15 
17-27: Armored 81mm. Mortar Squad and ! 20 
17-42: Armored Infantry Battalion 25 
17-40: Armored Infantry Company : j = 


Armored Worfare (Lectures on FSR II!) (Fu 
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20 Troop, Mechonized .. 25 
as Cavalry .30 
.20 
0 i 
25 2.50 
00 ‘ edition .25 
20 " - 
e (Cavalry Journal) . 1.50 
1s 7mm. Gun Matériel 
M6 10 
00 yn. Mechanized .20 
rs . 
5 FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
00 By Chandler and Robb 
a5 The « te and compendious handbook 
00 on the ction, evaluation, dissemination 
20 of con ntelligence. $2.50. 
25 
30 — 
ment of T.D. Plat. Self-Prop 15 
. Tank Destroyer Unit .. 25 
1° PEE cicaraawesp 15 
Platoon 15 
\ Gerard) 23 
50 ke Maleh .. cence de eben eh keene Gnheees 4.75 
30 
75 Artillery 
ommander's Telescope M1917 
00 OE gg 6 600 0ee 860060686680 0608668 .10 
25 nies of F.A. (Official) 1.00 
0 9. Ex on for Gunners 10 
25 Artillery Basic (Official) 5.00 
25 , . and Drill 15 
50 of Piece 75mm. Gun M2A3 ; 15 
90 FA e Control Instruments 15 
60 FA vidual and Unit Training 
50 .20 
25 A 10 
40 bservation 05 
75 urt 2.50 
5 and Math Tables for Arty a 
25 on for Artillery .40 
60 Artillery .30 
00 Boards for C.A .20 
25 ards for F.A , .10 
50 j Co are of Seacoast Defense 
00 e 10 
25 Artillery 3.00 
60 Piece, 8” Howitzer, M1 mE 
60 Piece: 75mm. Howitzer, Horse and 
75 k ‘ nis - .10 
25 Serv. of Piece, 75mm. Gun, M1916 Horse 
25 rawn 15 
}.50 e of 155mm. Gun MI 15 
60 Piece, 155mm. Gun, M1918 WS 
} .00 f Piece, 155mm. Howitzer 
918Al, truck-drawn 10 
T mployment of F.A .30 
T & T of Div. Arty and Higher Arty Ech 15 
Engineers 
; FM Construction and Rovtes of 
; ation ’ ote 
FM Explosives and Demolitions .30 
Engr. FM Field Fortifications .. a .35 
n A Oper. of Engr. Field Units .20 
, nor. FM Reference Data 25 
. Engr. FM Troops and Operations 45 
4 Soldiers Handbook 20 
, gineer Training Notebook (Official) 50 
, >: F otection by Troop Org. in T/O .30 
296 1 Water Supply for Mil. Oper 15 
7 tream-Crossing Equipage .20 
ee 2 Dept. Soldiers Handbook 75 
25 475: } y Diving re 15 
1.00 0 y Pipeline System . 40 
2.50 Protective Constr. Against Air 
60 .20 
1.00 f tic Pontoon Bridge M3 15 
e Steel Highway Bridges H-10 
S ‘ : 15 
15 . eadway Bridge Equipage M2 15 
.20 ng Tables .40 
25 ; aphic Drafting 1.00 
30 8 nt of Casualties from Chemical 
1.50 A 
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5-273: 25-ton Pontoon Bridge Model 1940 .30 
5-295: Water Supply and Water Purification . .55 
5-297: Well Drilli ing , .35 
Psychology wt heeiiendite 
All But Me and Thee (Cooke) ; . 2.75 
Educational Psychology (Pintner, Ryan, West 
Crow, Smith) ‘ 75 
Fear in Battle (Dollard) -25 
Leadership for American Army Leaders (Munson) .25 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 2.50 
Peace of Mind (Liebman) 2.50 
Psychiatry in War (Mira) 2.75 
Psychology for the Armed Services (Edited by 
Boring) 4.00 
Psychology for the Fighting | Man 
Cloth edition 1.59 
Paper edition .25 
Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 25 
Psychology and the Soldier (Copeland) 2.00 
The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) ..... 2.95 
Weapons and Weapon wane 
or (Johnson & Haven) 5.00 
1900: Ammunition, General .25 
yi Gun Craftsman (Howe) 4.00 
Armament and History (Fuller) 2.50 
23-35: Auto. Pistol Cal. .45 M1911 and MI9IIAI .35 
Automatic Weapons of the World 7.50 
23-25: Bayonet . : .10 
23-55: Browning M G. Cal 30 .50 
9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2 
Watercooled and mounts WS 
23-65: Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb. M2 25 
Common Sense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 6.00 
Complete Guide to Hand Loading (Sharpe) 8.00 
Comprehensive Small Arms Manuc 2.09 
Crow Shooting (Popowski) 2.50 
For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven 2.50 
| 
MR. ADAM 
| By Pat Frank 
| Satire on the astounding potentialities of 
| the Atomic Age. $2.50 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel 3.75 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 25 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates .50 
Mauser Pistols (Smith) 5.00 
9-2900: Military Explosives .20 
Military Small Arms (Smith 5.00 
Modern Gunsmith (2 vols) per set 15.00 
NRA Book of Small Arms (Smith 10.00 
9-10: Ordnance Field Maintenance .30 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. 1 (Restricted) 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. I! (Restricted 2.50 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. ||! (Restricted 2.50 
9-5: Ordnance Field Manual 0g 
9-1215: Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun 
Cal. 45, M1928A1 .10 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Fred Ness 4.00 
Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) 1.50 
Rifles and Machine Guns of the World's Armies 
(Johnson) 
Cloth editio 5.00 
® Fighting Forces editior § 
Sharp's Rifle (Smith) 3.50 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands (Holland) 7.50 
Shotgunning in the Uplands (Holland) 7.50 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) 5.00 
9.1990: Small Arms Ammunition 15 
Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham 2.25 
23-40: Thompson Submachine Gun, Cal. 45 
M1928A1 15 
23-10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1903 25 
23-6: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 45 
Walther Pistols (Smith) 2.00 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Haven) 28 
When the Dogs Bark ‘'Treed’’ (Baker) 3.00 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 
12-250: Administration .50 
100-10: Administration .20 
Administration of the Army (Official .10 


12-220: Administration: The 
Installations 


Division and 
Larger 





12-255: Administration 
14-904 
Stolen Property 


Procedure 


Accounting for Lost, Damaged. and 


210 Reseantinn for Pub c Funds 
- 252: The Army Clerk 
Army Food and Messing 
14-509: Army Pay Tables 
Army Personnel System (Officia 
Army Writer (Klein 
Articles of War (Tillotson 
Battery Duties 
Company Duties 
12-253: Correspondence (with supp 


Court-Martial Practical 
14-502 
12-235 
from Active Duty 
238: Enlisted Personnel Retirement 
(Doherty) 
and Special Stafts (Official) 
Group Feeding 
Handbook to A.R. (Sczudlo) 
Index to A.R. (Official) 


Lawful Action of State Mil. 


Guide (McCarthy 
Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances 


Enlisted Pers: Discharge and Release 


Fourth Horseman 
Genera 


Kaiser 


Forces (Holland 
Cloth edition 
Paper edition 
Manval for Courts-Martial 
A Checklist 
Field Soldier 


Territory (Public 


Military Correspondence 
Military 
Occupation of Enemy 

Opinion Quvarterly 


Justice for the (Wiener 


Allowances 


14-501: Officer's Pay and 

Orders (Official 

Practical Manual of Martial Law (Wiener) 
12-236: Preparation of Separation Forms 


14-1010: Pr siggy Auditing Procedures 
7.10: Rules of L« Warfare 


2-230: Service Rec ord 


The Soldier and His Family 
Soldier and the Law (McComsey & Edwards 
S.O.P. for a Regimental Adjutant 


c 


(Barker 
wances and W.D 
ng Land Warfare 


MILITARY HISTORY 
War Through the Ages 


30 You re Going Overseas 
14-503: Travel All 


Personne! 


51: Treaties Govern 


Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) 

Beginning of the U.S. Army (Jacobs 

Caesar's Gall ~ampaians 

Du Picq’s Battle Studies 

Fifteen Decisive Battle reasey 

Genghis Khan (Lamb 

Indian-Fighting Army (Downey 

Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby 

Military Institutions of the Romans (Vegetius) 

Modern Wor (What the Citizen Should Know 
About) (Pratt) 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 

Short History of the Army and Navy (Pratt 

Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) 

War Through the Ages (Montross) 

World Military History, Outline of (Mitchell) 


Early American Wars 
Steele) Vol. | 
Steele) Vol. |! 


Americ 


American Campaians 


an Campaigns 


| BRERETON DIARIES 


experiences in global warfare. $4.00. 
America in Arms [Palmer 
Blood Brother (Arnold 
History of the U. S. Army (Ganoe) 
| Fought With Custer (Hunt) 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) 
The Perilous Fight (Swanson 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 
Story of the Little Big Horn (Graham) 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spaulding 


War of 1812 {Adams) 
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By Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton 


A top-ranking air commander writes of his 


eae 





» Fibeb 


Civil War 

3 the Column (Milton) 
3.75 
.25 


3.50 


3.75 
5.00 
3.50 


LEE'S LIEUTENANTS 
By Douglas S. Freeman 


The definitive three-volume study of Lee's 
i Army and his officers in the Civil War. 


$5.00 per volume. 
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t (Blackford 


World War |! 


By American 


2.00 

1.00 

" f y whe 2.00 
Mont Moorehead 4.00 
f howe ris 3.50 
AMERICAN HISTORY AND CIVICS 
bite tory \ 4 

M Mans 3. 
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History—General 


48 75 
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THE ATOMIC AGE 
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By W. H. B. Smith 


Pictures, drawings and text on the o 


Ke to te stional Control of Atomic Energy 35 
SCIENCE 
WA the Pacific World ; 25 
Applied Physics for Airplane Mechanics 15 
Mar .25 
Ar A Stefanssor 3.00 
Weather for Pilot Trainees .35 
Birds of the Pt ppines 3.75 
y (Sr 3.00 
nentary Weather for Pilot Trainees 10 
First Ye ege Chemistry (Lewis 1.00 
First Phy 75 
P f the Pacific World 
na boarts 
t 2.50 
*; j f . 25 
eneral Forestry (Stockton 1.00 
ok of nentary Physics (Lindsay) 2.40 
tiow the Trop Hunt 2.00 
How ft Jse Your Eyes at Night .10 
Pacif World (Curran 
tior 3.75 
* y Forces editior .25 
80: Military Roentgenology 2.00 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 
tt 3.00 
®F igh j es editio 25 
Nav tion (Kir ind & Seager 1.00 
lavigation for Marines and Aviators (Polowe) 5.00 
» Orgar hemistry (Degering 1.25 
P fic Ocean Handbook (Mears 1.00 
e r t World Jsdorn 
oth editio 3.50 
®Figh y Forces edition .50 
409: Photograph Laboratories .10 
— ee 
WALTHER PISTOLS | 
' 
i 
| 


pera- 


tion, stripping, and ammunition for every 


model Walther Pistol. $2.00 
nt te t the Pacif World (Merrill 
h edition 
*F Forces edition 


Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 


*®Reptiles of the Pacific World (Loveridge) 
Rockets (Ley 
Rockets and Jets (Zim 
Science at Wa ra 
Surv v 
th 
F ) 
he a W to 
easury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) 


Weather Manuva 


What to Do Aboard 


for Pilots 


» Transport Sroup of 


yhting Forces edition 


LANGUAGE BOOKS 


Army Talk olby 

Blitz French (Nicot 

Blitz German (Brandt 

Civil and Military German (Peffer) 

Current Spanish (Martinez) 

Easy Malay Words and Phrases (Mendlesen 


Elementary Chinese Reader (Chen) 


Elementary Japanese Sullivan) 
“loth edition 
® Fighting 


Enalish 


Forces edition 

(Cook & Treveth 
onary for the Soldier 
Du Mont) 


ory for the Soldier 


for the Armed Forces 


ins 


French {Hen us) 


French Grammor 


sermon [ tion Henius 


German Grammar (Greenfield) 


How to Say it in Spanish 


nvitation to French (Madrigal & Launay 


Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) 

Italian Dictionary for the Soldier (Henius) 

Italian-English—Enclish-Italian Dictionary 
(Wessely) 

Italian Sentence Book (Henius) 
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The Loom of Language (Bodme; 
30-257 Military Dict onary English-Po 
30-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-f 
Modern Military Dictionary 
Pocket Dictionary 
Spanish Dictionary 
Spanish Dictionary for the Soldie 
Spanish Grammar (Greenfield} 


3.7§ 
Barbe 2. 


Menius 


1.09 




















Speech for the Military (Brembeck 2 & 7 
SPORTS AND RECREA? 
Baseball (Jessee ‘ 1.25 
Basketball (Murphy) 1.25 
Big Game Hunting (Whelen) Boxed 8.00 
Vol. I—In Africa & Asia 4.00 
Vol. \l—In America 4.00 
Boxing (Haislet) 1.25 
Fishing Guide (Voigt 1.00 
Fishing: Lake and Stream (Schrenkeis: 2.00 
Football Rules (Official) 
Fresh Water Fishing (Shoemaker) 3.00 
Golf After Forty (Hattstrom) 2.00 
How to Hunt American Game (Vale 4.00 
How to Play Golf (Snead) 2.00 
21-221: Informal Games for Soldiers 
Little Red Book of Baseball i 
North American Game Fishes (LaMonte 3.00 
Official Baseball Guide 
Official Basketball Guide 
Official Bowling Guide i 
Official Boxing Guide 50 
Official Tennis Guide (1946) 50 
Official Track and Field Guide (Wilsor 50 
Official Volley Ball Guide (Fisher 50 
Oswald Jacoby on Poker 1.50 
Scarne on Dice (Revised) 4.00 


Softball (Noren) 
21-220: Sports and Games 
Sports as Taught and Played at West 


1.25 
25 


(Baumer) 2.00 
Touch Football (Grombach) 1.25 
Volley Ball (Laveaga) 1.25 
Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon 2.00 
Wrestling (Gallagher 1.25 
You Must Be Fit 

Cloth edition 1.00 

Paper edition 50 
ANTHOLOGIES, READERS AND HUMOR 
Army Life (Kahn) 

Cloth edition 1.75 

Fighting Forces edition 25 
®As You Were (Woollcott) 1.00 


1.75 
1g 
3.00 
2.00 
1,00 


At Ease 
Best 
The Best of Don 
Book of War 
c/o Postmaster 


(Leopold) 
From Yank 
Marquis 
Letters (Maule 
(St 


Fighters 


George) 
Cartoons for Brandt) 
Cartoons by George Price 
Century's Poetry, Volume | 
Century's Poetry, Volume |! 

(Nelson 
Smith 
Quartered (Adams) 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds & Connors 


Cloth edition 


Complete Murder Sampler 
Desert 


Drawn and 


Island Decameron 


® Fighting Forces edition 





ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 
By Donald Nelson 


The story of American production in wor- 
$4.00. 


time. 








Gl {GI Art) 
G.l.'ve Been Around 

The Hard-boiled Omnibus 
| Never (Hope 
Infantry Journal Reader (Edited by C 
Keep It Crisp (Perelman) 

Life With Father (Day) 

Long Long Ago (Woollcott) 

Male Call (Caniff) 

Marine Corps 
Men at War 


Sketchbook 


Shaw} 


Left Home 


1.0 
(Metcalf) 3.¢ 


3.0 


Reader 
(Hemingway) 


INFANTRY JOURN 








